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%*  The  Correspondents  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literahy 
Miscellany  are  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  their  Communications 
for  the  Editor  to  Archibald  Constable  &  Company,  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Company,  London ;  to  whom  also  orders  for  the 
^Vork  should  be  addressed. 


I-  ♦ 


Printei  by  J,  Rutfaen  ^  Sons. 


STci  Ccirrspan^fiUo. 


\Vf.  have  received  several  letters,,  complaining  of  our  delay  in  publishing 
certain  articles  volunteered  for  the  embellishment,  no  doubt,  of  our  Miscel¬ 
lany,  and  accusing  us  of  caprice  in  making  the  selection  of  the  articles  in¬ 
serted.  To  the  complaint  of  delay  we  answer,  that  it  lias  been,  in  every 
instance,  unavoidable ;  to  the  charge  of  caprice,  that  it  is  groundless.  We 
cannot  oblige  every  body  at  onee,  and  vanity  is  naturally  impatient  till  it  be 
jiraiitied.  Our  regular  and  known  contributors  never  complain  of  any  liard- 
sliip  in  taking  their  turn  with  their  fellow-labourers ;  and  w'e  see  no  reason 
wliy  anonymous,  or  occasional  volunteers,  should  fare  bet^r  than  the  troops 
of  the  line. 

Hans  Ifeilinffs  Rocks,'*  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  December. 

The  Communications  of  V.  D.  are  not  lost  sight  of,  as  he  seems  to  imagine. 

ITe  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  **  Characters  omitted  in  Crahhes  Parish 
Rc^nstcr,  No.  VI."  which  will  complete  the  series. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  assure  our  gallant  friend,  the  author  of  The  Inquisi^ 
iion"  iS:c.  &c.  that  his  beautiful  little  poetical  pieces  will  appear  as  soon  as 
ue  can  ^wssibly  make  room  for  them.  His  last  packet,  containing  ‘‘  Hints 
to  Somers,"  “  On  the  Seiitnff  Sun,"  and  Lines  on  Italy,"  was  duly  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  notice  of  Encheiridion  Geograph ieuju"  we  like  very  much,  and 
shall  certainly  insert  it  as  soon  as  'we  conveniently  can.  “  Iloroe  Scoticcc" 

have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  peruse.  The  author  is  in  a  mistake  as  to 
the  pieces  formerly  sent  us.  Most  of  them  have  been  inserted  ;  and  such  as 
have  not,  will,  if  he  repeats  his  request,  be  promptly  returned. 

yVe  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  oinnion  we  formerly  expressed  of 

The  Portrait."  It  is  painful  to  be  importuned  to  do  tha4  which  our 
judgment  cannot  approve  ;  nor  is  it  right  in  a  writer  to  conclude,  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  inserted  one,  we  must  therefore  insert  every  communication 
which  he  chuses  to  send  us,  and  thinks  proper  to  pronounce  excellent. 

The  Review  of  the  Rhythmical  Grammar"  is  not  suitM  to  our  Journal. 

I  “  The  Plagiarisms  of  Dr  Franklin"  wil  l  probably  appear  in  our  next ;  but 
we  do  not  pledge  ourselves. 

A  great  number  of  communications  have  been  received,  which  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  us'from  noticing  this  month  ;  but  we  can  assure  our  numer¬ 
ous  and  kind  friends  that  their  favours  will  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of. 

ft  for  the  present  month  were  completed  before  the  letter  of 

Philologus"  came  to  hand ;  but  as  it  alludes  to  the  animadversions  which 
we  took  the  liberty  of  making  on  a  former  communication  from  the  same 
l^entleman,  in  our  Notices  for  last  month,  we  shall  insert  it  here ;  only  re¬ 
marking,  that  if  the  author  thinks  hfs  opinions ^on  the  disputed  passages  in 
1  acitus  in  any  degree  unfairly  or  imperfectly  stated,  we  shall  li  happy  to 
insert  his  communication  entire ;  leaving  scholars,  competent  to  the  task,  to 
decide  between  the  merits  of  the  opposite  versions  submitted  to  our  readers. 


iTo  (LoiifSponlJcnt^. 


EMENDATION  OF  A  EAbSAOL  IN  rLL’lAUril. 


MK  EDITOR, 

The  age  of  verbal  criticism  is  pretty  nearly  at  an  eiul,  and  1  ctruinlv  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  revived  in  its  pristine  vigour.  It  is  a  much  nobler  tliiu- 
lo  be  imbued  with  the  beauties,  and  to  meditate  on  the  tine  sense  of  antkm 
writers,  than  to  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  all  their  obscurities ;  vet  there 
is  a  use  in  attempts  of  the  latter  kind  too,  when  they  arc  kept  in  strict  sub- 
servience  to  the  forfncr.  A  puzzle  in  an  old  writer  sometimes  tixcs  more  f 
strongly  in  our  minds  all  the  surrounding  brilliant  passages  ;  and  I  tliink  I 

you  do  well  to  keep  a  corner  (I  would  have  it  a  small  one)  in  your  Majia-  ^ 

zine  for  elucidations  of  this  nature,  especially  as  they  may  lead  back  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  to  classical  studies,  from  which  they  are  rathei 
too  much  estranged.  1  thank  you  for  the  great  labour  you  have  bestowed  on 
my  criticisms  on  two  passages dn  Tacitus.  1  will  not  say  that  you  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  in  cither,  and  I  think  I  could  make  a  very  good  defence  for  my¬ 
self  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  them  drop  for  the  present.  Vou  havi 
given  my  emendation  of  the  first,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  work  its  own  way,  even  without  my  reasons  in  support  of  it.  For  a 
little  variety  to  your  readers,  I  will  present  them  with  a  slight  emendation 
of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa ;  and  if  they  are  led  to  look  into 
the  original  of  that  excellent  performance,  and  especially  to  read  the  eloquent 
and  glowing  picture  of  the  great  legislator's  solitary  retirements  and  divine 
conferences,  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station,  1  shall  have  done  them  a 
good  service,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  emendation  which  follows.  In 
describing  the  interregnum  of  the  Patricians  before  the  election  of  Numa, 
the  biographer  says — (I  use  the  common  English  translation) — “  The  Sciia- 

tors  made  an  order,  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  members  who  composcHl 
“  their  body,  should  each,  in  their  turn,  be  attired  in  the  robes  of  state,  iw 
“  the  room  of  Quirinus  ;  offer  the  stated  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  dispatch 
“  the  whole  public  business,  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  six  hours  at  night.’ 
The  word  in  the  original  which  is  translated  in  the  room  of  Quirinus  is 
simply  Kvpinif  ;  and  if  its  position  in  the  sentence  is  examined,  it  will  by  no 
means  bear  the  sense  here  put  upon  it,  or  indeed  will  scarcely  make  sense  at 
all.  The  commentators  have  attempted  various  changes.  A  very  slight  aiul 
easy  one  has  occurred  to  me — kvoiv  va* — and  the  passage  will  then  bear,  that 
each  interrex,  in  his  turn,  offered  the  stated  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  public  business,  kv^io*  pm — according  to  his  own  views,  or  wiui- 
out  any  restriction  over  him.  You  will  ask  me,  indeed,  where  1  find  the 

first  but,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  I  will  not  answer  either  that  or  your 

former  question  about  the  t  in  prwliafurr,  on  compulsion. 
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THE  PIRATES  OF  ITHACA. 

O'  Toif  tig  Txg  Qt^fAoxv}>.a; 

Tohif^ou  xuro; 

Toifg  Wk^gxg  eiipxyt^ti 
Kxi  xvTuy  KXToi  K^xret, 

^UTpiXKoglovg  eck^^xg 
tig  TO  KtkT^oy  xo6x,»(ltit 
Kxi  ug  "Kiuk  Bv/xuf^tkog 
tig  TO  XiJXX  T«V  /3ot»T«. 

Tx  o"aKx  xg  ‘Lx^fAik 
xxXhtg  oiyxf*.ik 

xorxfAihuk  ix>^^^k  to  xifxx 
xg  T^|>j  vxo  xohuk. 

Modern  Greek  War  Son^. 


Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 
/ «  native  errordSf  in  native  ranks.. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells. 


- He  was  the  mildest  manner’d  man 

That  ev  er  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

Vates  irritahUii  I 

iiV  DEAR  VLANTl  ! 

Panhellenius  is  no  more!  and 
Greece  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  of  her  patriotic  sons. 
The  worshippers  of  the  I^rophet  have 
indeed  shed  his  blood,  but  the  un¬ 
quenchable  spirit  of  liberty  which  he 
contributed  so  essentially  to  difiuse, 
will  survive  him  ;  his  brilliant  ex¬ 
ample  will  fire,  with  irrepressible  en- 
cr^,  the  minds  of  the  Greeks ;  his 
spirit  will  yet  live  to  guide  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  animate  the  exertions  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  pious  struggle  to 
ahake  off  the  iron  voice  of  an  intoler¬ 
able  bondage ;  and  death,  which  has 

VOL.  XI. 


put  a  period  to  his  splendid  and  aus¬ 
picious  career  on  earth,  will  encircle 
his  memory  with  a  bright  halo  of 
K)sthumous  renow’ii,  and  enregister 
lis  name  in  the  roll  of  heroes,  pa¬ 
triots,  and  sages,  by  whom  the  name 
of  Greece  has  been  made  immortal. 

•  Ilut  he  died,  as  brave  men  love  to 
die — in  battle ;  while  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  like  those  of  Epaminondas, 
were  sweetened  and  consoled  by  the 
assurance,  that  the  arms  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  were  triumphant,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory,  to  which  his  courage  and  con¬ 
duct  had  so  mainly  contributed,  se¬ 
cure  beyond  the  caprice  of  chance  or 
fortune.  And  then,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  death 
**  sweet  and  glorious,**  consider  the 
scene  where  he  so  nobly  bled  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  Greece. 
ThermopyleD  ! — There  is  a  magic,  a 
charm  in  the  very  name,  more  than 
sufficient  to  deprive  death  of  its  bit*^ 
terness,  and  to  give  to  the  patriot  ex¬ 
piring  in  his  mossy  bed,  a  foretaste 
of  that  immortality  with  which  it  is 
so  indissolubly  associated.  ^i'Krxd* 
E'AA>!»/,  ov  Ti  xoii  ri^fYiKXg-  No  J 
while  Greece  endures,  his  fame  will 
never  die ;  nor  will  a  grateful  pos¬ 
terity  ever  cease  to  honour  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  great  and  the  good,  who 
drew  their  swords,  and  sacrificed 
their  lives,  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  man.*'  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  speak  warmly,  because  I  feel 
deeply :  my  country  has  lost  a  hero, 
and  a  patriot — I,  my  best,  my  only 
friend ;  nor  will  the  Genius  of  Greece 
grudge  a  human  tear  shed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  one  whom  all  hearts  loved,— 
who,  gentle  as  he  was  bold  and  fear- 
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less,  was  terrible  only  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  liis  country.  Such  a  tribute 
from  niCy  you  may  iiuleed  consider 
as  a  little  out  of  character,  and  as  not 
much  in  keeping  Witli  that  cf>ol  re¬ 
in  orselessn  ess  and  ferocity  which  men 
have  chosen,  1  know  not  for  wdiat 
reason,  to  ascribe  to  me  ;  but,  iiot- 
■withstanding  the  crimes  I  have  com¬ 
mitted,  the  sufferings  I  have  under¬ 
gone,  the  calamities  which  liave  jmr- 
siied  me,  the  dangers  1  have  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  the  blood  I  have  shed, 
the  voice  of  nature  is  not  yet  utterly 
quenched  v.’ithin  me,  nor  is  my  heart 
so  seared  by  misfortune  as  to  with¬ 
hold  its  affection  and  admiration  for 
licroic  virtue.  Hesidcs,  I  love  my 
country,  aud  I  loved  my  friend  ;  the 
former  demanded  my  sword  in  her 
service,  nor  did  she  ask  in  vain  ;  the 
latter  stood  by  my  side  in  battle  ;  w’e 
swore  eternal  friendship  over  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  our  dead  and  dying  country¬ 
men  ;  and — and  I  received  his  last 
sigh  on  that  glorious  day,  which  saw 
the  Star  of  Greece  once  more  arise  in  * 
its  pristine  splendour,  and  the  Cres¬ 
cent  fallen,  and  trampled  into  dust 
under  our  feet !  Who  can  describe  at 
onoc  tile  agony  and  exultation  of  such 
au  hour  !  What  lieart,  not  compact¬ 
ed  of  iron  or  adamant^,  could  resist 
the  thrilling,  the  unconquerable  re¬ 
collections  of  such  a  scene  !  I  could 
dwell  on  it  for  ever,  with  insatiate 
and  agonizetl  rapture. 

But,  at  present,  to  my  own  history. 
The  recital  may  beguile  a  tedious 
liour  to  you,  and  awaken  some  use¬ 
ful  reflections ;  while,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  myself,  it  may  chase  away  dark 
thoughts,  supply  their  place  with 
better,  and  j)revent  a  raintl,  but  too 
prone  to  indulge  its  gloomy  moods, 
from  eating  into  itself,  like  the  rust 
into  the  brand  that  is  no  long^  fit 
to  be  employed  ia  tlie  work  of  de¬ 
struction. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  drove  me  from 
Athens ;  for  what  Greek  has  not 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  accursed  Dis- 
dar?  The  Turks  could  have  well 
forgiven  the  murder  of  a  detested 
wretch^  wliom  eve^  thetf  considered  as 
a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor :  and  on 
that  score  merely  1  had  little  to  fear. 
But  I  bad  profaned  tlie  sacredness  of 
the  Bath ;  I  had  seen  their  women  in 
that  stale  ill  which  no  eye  can  be- 
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hold  tlicm,  and  expect  to  live ;  I  liad 
enlisted  Jealousy  on  the  side  of  Ven¬ 
geance, — and  there  was  my  crime  and 
my  danger,  d^gina,  to  which  I  had 
fled  with  Haroun,  was,  therefore,  no 
place  of  safety  for  a  man  wlio  had 
assassinated  a  Turkish  officer  ofraiik, 
and  inflamed  to  fury  a  jealous  ven¬ 
geance  that  never  spares.  Fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  my  danger,  I  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  withdrawing  myself  be¬ 
yond  its  reach.  Accordingly,  after  a 
short  repose,  I  engaged  a  Vessel  to 
conduct  me  from  Angina  to  Port  Pi- 
dauro,  in  the  Morca,  (  Pelojmwrauxj 
from  which  I  proceeded  to  Napoli 
di  Romania,  { Naujlia,)  and  after 
a  short  stay  crossed  the  country  to 
Patras,  at  the  entrance  of  the  (lulf 
of  Lepanto.  Here  I  found  a  vessel 
just  in  the  act  of  getting  under  w  tigh, 
and  without  slopping  to  inquire 
wiiither  she  was  bound,  stepped  on 
board.  The  master  or  pilot  proved  to 
be  a  Greek,  and  the  crew  natives  of 
Santa  Maura,  ( Leucadia,)  whither 
the  vessel  w'as  now  returning,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  in  a  cargo  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Morca,  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  English  manufacture, 
chiefly  cottons  and  hardware,  with 
which  she  had  been  freighted  out  hy 
the  owners.  After  a  short  and  ])lea- 
snnt  voyage,  we  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion  ;  and  1,  considering  myself  com¬ 
paratively  safe  in  one  of  the  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Septinsular  llepublic, 
notwithkanding  its  proximity  to  the 
main  land  of  Acarnania,  began  to  con¬ 
sider  in  wdiat  way  I  could  employ  iny«» 
self  so  as  to  give  rise  to  no  suspieiors; 
for  though  I  had  money  and  jewels 
enough  to  subsist  on  for  a  great  while 
to  come,  1  was  aw’are  that  living 
in  idleness,  without  any  ostensible 
source  of  emolument  or  income,  woidd 
speedily  occasion  such  conjectures  as 

might  lead  to  inquiry  ,  and  compronuse 

my  safety.  I  had  also  learned,  to  my 
dismay,  that  the  British  Govern  men 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  were  m  tlie 
constant  habit  of  surrendering>  to  tii« 
Turkish*  Authorities,  such 
as  fled  to  the  Islands  from  the  i 
Land  of  Greecfty  upon  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  the 
to  act  on  same  principle,  sno 
any  of  the  Islanders  seek  an  ^5  ^ 
from  justice,  either  in  Greece  ’ 
or  the  Mm^ea.  To  a  person  in  PJX  , 
tuation  tliis  could  not  be  consi 
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ilic  most  ai^rceable  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  world ;  but  no  opportu¬ 
nity  offering  to  make  my  escape  from 
this  inhospitable  islaiub  (for,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  being  separated  from 
Acarnania  by  a  narrow  channel,  or 
salt  marsh,  1  durst  not  venture  thi¬ 
ther,)  1  perceived  that  1  must  accom¬ 
modate  myself  to  circumstances,  and 
await  with  patience  what  Destiny  had 
decreed.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  aseum- 
td  the  name  of  Vetrano,  and  repre¬ 
sented  myself  as  the  son  of  a  Greek 
merchant  established  at  Scio,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  travel  for  the 
benetit  of  my  health.  This  lie,  or,  as 
the  Kuropeans  more  gently  phrase  it, 
this  Z/jco^r/jjVo,  served  my  turn  by  the 
rontirmation  which  it  received  from 
my  emaciated  person,  and  cadaverous 
look  ;  for  1  had  never  thoroughly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  wounds  1  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  my  miraculous  escape  from* 

‘  death  in  the  Acropolis  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  1  had  been  necessarily  com- 
]  died  to  undergo,  since  the  adven- 
;  ture  of  the  liagnio,  had  consumed 
I  the  very  flesh  from  my  bones,  and  left 
I  me  only  the  ghost  of  what  I  once 
was.  ()f  these  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  I  did  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage,  and  though  I  felt  that  tlie 
stamina  of  life  within  W’ere  still  vi¬ 
gorous  and  unexhausted,  1  assumed 
all  the  airs  of  a  confirmed  invalid, 
whom  Destiny  and  the  Doctor  had 
equally  designed  for  a  speedy  morsel 
to  the  worms,  and  who,  like  greater 
men,  had  bid  adieu  to  my  native 
•  country,  that  I  might  leave  my  bones 
to  rot  on  a  foreign  shore.  Haroun 
seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  my 
t>hject ;  for  few  hints  how  he  was  to 
act  his  part  were  necessary  to  one 
who  had  been  trained  to  deceit —  by 
woman. 

Df  all  the  human  beings  I  have 
conversed  with,  or  known,  this  poor 
fellow  was  at  once  the  most  faithless 
and  the  most  faithful.  Thrown  by 
I  unavoidable  circumstances  upon  niy 
protection,  his  safety  was  identified 
with  miae.  He  had  been  the  main 
instrument  in  enabling  me  to  destroy 
me  Disdar,  and  we  were  therefore 
‘^nd  to  each  other  by  the  tie  of  a 
I  common  and  successful  crime.  Hence, 
i  while  the  love  of  life  remained,  £ 

^  Was  secure  against  treachery  on  his 
I  ;  for,  assuredly^  whatever  pu¬ 
nishment  might  have  been  inflicted 


itf  Ithaaa. 

on  me,  had  1  been  discovered,  his 
w^ould  have  been  still  more  dreadful. 
He  had  committed  a  crime  which  an 
Osmanlee  would  not  have  pardoned, 
for  the  certain  reversion  of  liie  Pro¬ 
phet’s  Paradise,  with  all  the  black- 
eyed  Houris  destined  to  fill  tlie  arms 
of  the  Faithful ; — and  what  was,  if 
possible,  worse,  he  had  betrayed  his 
trust,  to  facilitate  the  vengeance  of  a 
liiaour.  Strong  holds  these  on  his 
fidelity  ! — but  1  had  still  a  stronger — 
the  poor  creature  loved  me  :  so  true 
is  it,  that  genuine  kindness  will  tliaw 
down  the  most  frozen  natures  into 
the  firmest  attachment,  and  tlie  most 
sincere  gratitude.  Of*  this  1  bad  a- 
biindant  proof  in  the  sequel. 

By  the  help  of  the  disguise  I  had' 
assumed,  and  the  most  watchful  cir¬ 
cumspection  on  the  part  both  of  my 
attendant  and  myself,  we  contrived 
to  pass  ciglitcen  months  in  Santa 
Alaura,  without  our  tranquillity  being 
once  disturbed  by  any  intimation 
that  our  retreat  had  been  discovered, 
or  that  we  were  objects  of  suspicion 
to  any  one.  During  this  period, 
which  seemed  to  me  more  than  fifty 
ages,  the  only  amusement  I  had  w  as 
endeavouring  to  solace  my  cheerless 
exile,  by  reading  the  works  of  the 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers  of 
my  native  country,  in  the  meridian 
of  its  renown,  and  by  contrasting 
what  that  country  now  was  with 
what  it  had  formerly  been.  The 
lowest  and  most  profligate  Greek 
loves  tlie  land  of  his  immortal  ances¬ 
tors,  not  with  the  coldness  of  princi¬ 
ple,  but  with  the  fervid  enthusiasm 
of  an  all-engrossing  passion ;  and 
though  he  cannot  jHjrhaps  decypher 
the  legends  with  which  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  glory  are  inscribed, 
lie,  nevertheless,  views  them  as  the 
remembrancers  of  greatness  gone  by, 
and  kindles  into  ecstacy  at  tlie 
tliought,  which  he  fondly  cherishes, 
that,  after  tlie  long  repose  of  ages, 
the  Genius  of  Greece  will  yet  revive, 
and  a  iieriod  come  when  Vengeance 
and  Regeneration,  going  hand  in 
hand^  will  purify  the  ancient  seat  of 
^^cience  and  of  Art,  from  the  pre^nce 
of  Saracen  and  Barbarian  Spoilers. 
This  deep  and  long-chcrished  enthn- 
siasro  is  a  part — and  the  better  part 
—of  his  religion ;  and  mingling  in 
minds  of  the  finest  mould — for  such 
are  the  roin^  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
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degenerate  as  they  arc  called — Tvith 
the  reverence  which  antiquity  natu¬ 
rally  receives,  and  w’ith  that  dim  but 
hallowing  conviction,  that  the  blood 
of  Peridles,  Aristides,  Demosthenes, 
Plato,  and  Socrates,  still  flows  in  the 
veins  of  those  who  inherit  nothing 
but  the  fragments  of  the  monuments 
they  reared,  or  the  shadow  of  that 
renown  which  will  outlast  the  ruins 
of  these  monuments, — enthusiasm 
becomes  passion,  and  passion  incites 
to  action.  A  Greek  in  birth,  in  feel¬ 
ing,  and  in  creed,  I  experienced  the 
full  force  of  that  maladte  du  pays  of 
which  a  Swiss  or  a  Greek  only  can 
die :  And  often,  in  the  loneliness  of 
my  exile,  did  I  exclaim,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  tenderest  of  our  Tragic 
Poets, 

n  Tzoirpt;^  eH  hZfAX  r  tyCeeV, 
oijr  utokI;  yivttipxv^ 

Tou  df4.r,x,ecvlxg  ixougx 

Ai/c-rt^serov  oc/a- 

V  6<xT^OTaToy  dyjLO'.v 
0«vaT«,  6xvxTtf 
A/xs^etv  T«vo*  l^xvvgugx* 

A*  OVK  xKhog 
H  yxg  Tzxrpixg  gripig^Xi- 

About  this  period  I  had  one  day 
sauntered  abroad,  wrapped  up,  as 
was  iny  custom,  in  ray  capote,  and 
having  no  definite  object  in  view, 
betook  myself  to  the  sea- shore,  to 
indulge  that  deep  melancholy  which 
had  now  begun  to  prey  both  upon  my 
health  and  my  spirits.  There  w'as 
something  in  the  monotonous  mur¬ 
mur  of  each  approaching  wave,  as  it 
broke  on  the  beach,  and  receded  only 
to  return  and  break  again,  in  change¬ 
less  succession,  that  soothed  and  tran¬ 
quillized  my  feverish  blood.  Man 
cannot  always  live  in  the  tempest  and 
the  tornado  of  excitement  and  pas¬ 
sion,  o’erlaboured  with  his  being’s 
strife;”  he  must  sometimes  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  repose:  but  to  a 
mind  formed  like  mine,  which  va¬ 
lues  r^t  only  as  a  restorative  inter¬ 
val  of. action.  Old  Ocean,  in  his 
calmer  moods,  possesses  indescrib¬ 
able  charms,  and  awakens  power¬ 
ful  sympathies.  He  is  then  the 
type  of  slumbering  Power,  and  seems 
to  body  forth  to  the  fancy  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  that  Omnipotent  Being, 
which  unseen,  or  at  least  unnoticed 
by  man,  in  the  common  course  of 
events,  awakes  him  with  a  voice  of 


thunder,  in  those  grander  and  might- 
ier  interpositions  by  which  tyrants 
are  burk'd,  as  it  were,  at  a  single 
blow,  or  by  a  single  shock,  from 
the  pinnacle  of  their  power,  and 
empires  levelled  in  the  dust,— by 
which  a  long-oppressed  people,  rous¬ 
ed  by  a  simultaneous  but  inscru¬ 
table  impulse,  assert  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  humanity,  and  build 
up  a  glorious  edifice  of  freedom  and 
happiness  on  the  very  ruins  of  the 
despotism  by  which  they  were  for 
i^es  degraded  and  enthralled.  De¬ 
livering  myself  up  to  such  musings,— 
in  which  the  present  was  forgotten  in 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  or  the 
hopes  of  the  future, — I  did  not  for  a 
great  while  observe  that  1  was  watch- 
ed  by  some  individual,  prompted 
either  by  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  baser 
motive  ;  nor  should  I  have  observed 
it  at  all,  bad  he  not  made  some  noise 
in  shifting  bis  position,  in  order  to 
screen  himself  from  ray  eye,  while  I 
should  continue  exposed  more  fully 
to  his  own.  I  looked  cautiously  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  noise  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  without  accelerating  or 
retarding  my  pace,  endeavoured  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wretch  who 
had  dared  thus  surreptitiously  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  my  solitude.  Drawing 
my  capote  closey  around  me,  and 
W’ith  my  hand  on  one  of  the  pistols 
in  my  belt,  I  approached  the  spot 
where  I  expected  to  have  my  suspi¬ 
cions  either  removed  or  confirmed. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  ere  I  discover¬ 
ed  a  tall  dark  figure  cowering  among 
the  shrubs  and  underwood  on  the 
cliff,  with  his  eye  intently  rivetted  on 
my  motions.  No  longer  doubtful  ot 
his  purpose,  and  surprised  that,  were 
he  really  employed  by  my  enemies, 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  so  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity  to  do  his  w^r  , 
I  drew  ray  pistol,  and  instantly  firo“ 
— but  to  no  purpose,  for  a  moment 
after,  I  saw  him  hounding  up  tnc 
cliff  like  a  gazelle ;  and  Mom 
could  pull  another  •pistol,  he  n*  » 
happily  for  himself,  got  ta  a 


cident  greaUy  alarmed  roc. 

[  home  by  an  unfrequented 
,  to  ray  utter  ainazenicnt, 
•oun  had  gone 
•ders-*n  event  which 
ocned  before.  I  pace<l 
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k'cnvii'il  or  dtscribed.  **  My  ciic- 
niics,”  said  1,  have  at  last  found 
out  my  retreat,  and  have  employed 
assassins  to  destroy  -me.  And  that 
villain  of  a  eunuch  has  betrayed  me  ! 
hut  no,  surely — that  cannot  be.  How 
ran  he  sacrifice  me,  and  save  him- 
si'lf?”  At  this  moment  Haroun 
stood  before  me.  His  countenance 
uas  pale  as  death,  his  nether  lip 
quivered  i^ith  excessive  emotion,  and 
1  pbserved  some  spots  of  blood  on  his 
liands  and  on  his  breast :  he  remnin- 
fd silent.  ^‘Haroun!’*  said  I,  '‘speak; 
what  has  occurretl  so  to  disturb 
you?”  He  still  remained  silent — 
“  'J'his  is  too  much,’*  cried  I,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed,  but  terrible  en¬ 
ergy  :  “  Speak,  or  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  slay  you  on  the  spot.”  “  Effen- 
di !”  muttered  the  slave,  who  was  a- 
sliaincd  of  the  emotion  he  had  be¬ 
trayed,  and  was  only  struggling  with 
rebellious  nature  within  him ;  “  Ef- 
fendi,  we  are  undone  !”  “  Is  that  all 
you  have  to  tell  me  P*  responded  I, 
in  that  mood  of  mind  which  sports 
with  misery.  “  Is  it  not  enough.^” 
replied  he  coolly.  “It  is,”  rejoined 
1 ;  “  but  tell  me  how  you  have  come 
to  this  conclusion.  You  must  have 
some  reason  for  pronouncing  these 
dreadful  words ;  you  are  not  wont 
to  sj)eak  rashly.”  “  Nor  do  I  now ; 
but  first  let  me  ask  how  you  could 
be  so  rash,  as  fire  your  pistol  at  the 
man  among  the  cliflPs  ;  he  had  sure¬ 
ty  as  good  a  right  to  be  there  as 
yourself?”  He  had  unquestion¬ 
ably:  but  you  know  our  situation, 
and  1  thought  the  villain  had  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
me — or  perhaps  for  a  darker  end. 
I  am  only  sorry  I  missed  him  ;  but, 
from  long  disuse,  my  aim,  I  find,  is 
no  longer  deadly.”  “  Be  easy  on 
that  score;  your  enemy  will  never 
go  on  a  similar  errand  again.  I 
have  sent  him  to  hell,  to  seek  his  old 
naaster  the^  Disdar.  But  listen  to 
''hat  I  have  to  say  ;  every  thing  de¬ 
pends  on  instant  decision  ;  our  fate  is 
vibrating  in  the  balance,  and  the  most 
trivial  accident  may  turn  the  scale, 
and  make  our  destiny  kick  the  beam. 
Alarmed  by  the  unusual  length  of 
your  absence,  I  mrt  on  my  yataghan, 
placed  my  pistols  in  my  belt,  and 
"•rapping  myself  up  in  my  capote, 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  you.  Chance 
<lirectcd  my  steps  to  the  sca-ahore, 


where,  from  *  ihc  top  of  a  beetling 
rock,  I  discovered  you  alone,  appa¬ 
rently  absorbed  in  profound  contem¬ 
plation.  Scarce  had  I  obtained  a  view 
of  your  person,  ere  I  perceived  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  dark  capote,  steal 
behind  a  projecting  point  of  the 
rock  ;  and  you  may  guess  my  surprise 
and  terror,  when,  without  being  ob¬ 
served  by  him,  I  discovered  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Gregorio,  an  Albanian,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  that  cruel 
and  lecherous  ruffian,  the  Disdar. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  on  him, 
and  plunge  my  yataghan  in  bis  heart ; 
my  next  to  wait  with  patience,  and 
trust  to  chance.  Besides,  he  was  a 
powerful  man,  and  who  knows  what 
might  have  been  the  result?  But 
God  ordains  all  things  for  the  best. 
1  saw  him  put  his  hand  on  his  pistol 
just  as  you  came  full  in  view.  ‘  Gre¬ 
gorio  !’  muttered  I,  in  a  deep  and 
hollow  voice; — he  started, — you  fired 
at  the  instant ; — the  pathway  he  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  brow  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  led  him  close  by  the  place 
where  I  stood  concealed,  by  the  thick 
underwood,  from  his  view ; — the  mo¬ 
ment  was  propitious,  and  I  smote  him 
to  the  heart,  ere  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  at  finding  himself, 
as  he  thought,  no  doubt,  betrayed, — 
and  hurled  his  body  down  the  preci¬ 
pice.  He  is  not  here  alone,  and  be¬ 
fore  an  hour  perhaps  elapses,  the 
murder  may  be  discovered.  You 
were  seen  returning  from  the  place, 
— will  be  suspect^, — seized,— exa¬ 
mined, — and — undone  !  One  chance 
only  remains — and  that,  I  confess,  is 
a  faint  one.  A  vessel  sails  in  the 
evening  for  Ithaca.  I  am  known  to 
the  master,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
convey  us  thither :  but  how  shall  we 
escape  our  enemies  till  then  ?  It  is 
a  mere  impossibility  that  the  murder 
should  not  be  discovered  before  even¬ 
ing,  and  when  that  takes  place,  an 
embargo  will  be  the  consequence.” 
“  What  cursed  fatality,”  exclaimed 
I,  “  has  kept  me  loitering  in  this  in¬ 
fernal  island,  till  our  enemies  wove 
the  net  in  which  we  are  now  entang¬ 
led  !  But  the  boar  sometimes  breaks 
through  the  toils,  and  so  j^rhaps  will 
I.  Haroun!  get  my  jewels  and 
money  immediately  stowed  into  a 
bag— take  it  under  your  cloak — and 
be  prepared  to  follow  roe,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die  like  a  man,  and  to 


to  the  ship,  which  was  riding  at  an-  While  I  was  indulging  in  these 
chor  in  the  roadstead, — reached  the  reTeries,  Haroun,  who  had  hitherto 
vessel  in  safety, — and  by  the  logic  of  kept  at  a  distance,  and  a[)}iarently 
gold,  which  1  verily  believe  would  absorbed,  like  me,  in  his  own 
unbar  tlie  gates  of  hell  itself,,  per-  thoughts,  approached  me  unobserv- 
suaded  the  master  instantly  to  weigh  cd,  and  whispered  in  my  ear— “  Ef- 
anchor.  fendi !  the  breeze  has  freshened  to  a 

See,  us,  then,  bounding  over  the  gale ;  in  less  than  an  hour  we  shall 
blue  wave,  and  scudding  before  as  double  the  western  extremity  of  the 
fine  a  breeze  as  ever  bore  away  a  fe-  bay  of  Aitos  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Itha- 
lon  from  justice.  Tbc  night,  which  ca  are  already  dimly  risible  between 
had  now  spread  her  sombre  curtain  us  and  the  horizon.  IfV  cannot  land 
over  the  heavens,  though  moonless,  on  that  island :  our  flight  must  by 
was  one  of  the  flntst  1  ever  remem-  this  time  be  discovered:  we  shall  be 
her  to  have  witnesseil.  The  clear  pursued:  what  have  you  resolved?” 
and  cloudless  expanse  of  the  hea-  This  awoke  me  from  my  musings 
ven  sparkled  with  myriads  of  those  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder.” 
twinkling  starry  which  our  poets  Ithaca,  or  Theaki,  as  it  is  now  called, 
have  feigned  as  the  ;  the  is  only  thirty  miles  distant  from  Santa 

gale,  as  it  fanned  us,  shook  balmy^  Maura  ;  and  as  the  destination  of  the 
health  from  its  odoriferous  wings  ;  vessel  in  which  we  sailed  was  known 
and  the  wild  scream  of  the  sea-fowl  at  the  latter  island,  pursuit  was  cer- 
and  the  night-birds,  as  they  flitted  tain,  and  capture  inevitable,  should 
by,  instead  of  exciting  evil  omens,  welandon  the  And 

Served  only  to  add  to  the  romance  how  could  we  avoi(i»it  ?  At  this  mo* 
and  poetry  of  the  scene.  1  trode  the  ment  the  master  of  the  shallop  espied 
deck  of  the  vessel  with  a  vigoroua^  a  light  flickering  over  the  surface  of 
and  elastic  step,  and  blessed  the  the  water,  and  only  visible  at  inter- 
Panagia  that  1  could  again  breathe  vals.  This  seemed  to  throw  him  in- 
the  air  of  freedom.  At  that  moment  to  great  alarm,  and  he  muttereil  the 
of  intense  delight,  the  spring- tide  of  word  JA^o!”  Haroun  eagerly 
life  seemed  at  the  full  flow,  and  caught  the  sound,  and  asked  me  what 
never  did  I  feel  so  powerfully  the  con-  it  meant  ?  “  Jano  !”  said  1 :  “  if  it  be 
sciousness  of  being,  as  at  the  time  of  he,  we  are  yet  safe :  would  to  Heaven 
which  1  am  speaking.  In  the  tumult  it  were  but  Jano  !**  Our  conversation 
and  me/ee  ol'  battle,  it  is  true,  there  was  interrupted  by  the  pilot,  who 
are  moments  of  ii>efl[able  rapture,  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  light?  I 
which  more  than  overpay  the  labours,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  “  H  ts 

fatigues,  and  chances  of  the  fight:  Jano,  by  the  Panagia !”  said  he,  with 

hut  they  are  hurried,  wild,  and  dis-  great  emotion ;  “  and  as  1  broke  faith 
tempered, — like  sick  men's  dreams,  or  with  him  once,  we  can  expect  no 
the  visions  of  a  troubl'd  spirit, — and  merev  if  we  are  overpowered,  fiti 
are  quickly  followed  by  lassitude,  de-  he  shall  not  find  us  an  easy  pJ^y* 
pression,  and  melancholy.  On  the  My  crew  are  brave,  and  be  will  only 
contrary,  the  delight  I  now  experi-  carry  the  shallop  over  our  dead 
cnced  was  at  once  pure,  calm,  and  dies.  May  we  reckon  on  your 
invigorating,  as  if  the  fountains  of  ance  ?"  Be  calm,  my  friend, 
life  had  been  opened  afresh,  and  had  I  ;  you  have  donc'ine  a  seryi^  * 
poured  forth  a  fuber  tide  of  vitality,  niy  need,  and  1  can  now  repay 
to  be  transfuse(^  into  every  member,  interest.  You  have  fingered  roy^J"’ 
and  into  every  limb.  Besides,  1  was  it  is  true  ;  and  another  roan  nnp 
flying  from  danger  aiid  death, — from  consider  tliat  that  cancelled  tne 
the  dagger  of  tlie  hired  assaasiii,  or  ligation.  But  you  have  saved  . 
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life;  and  that  cannot  be  paid  for  in 
scijuins  or  piastres.  One  word  from 
me  will  save  you  from  the  pirates 
OF  ITHACA  !  !’*  The  man  p^azed  at  me 
with  an  incredulous  stare.  h’ear 
not,”  rejoined  I,  but  be  calm,  and 
offer  no  resistance,  or  I  cannot  save 
you.  You  are  not  betrayed.  1  am 
not  of  .lano’s  ptang,  as  by  your  looks 
\ou  seem  to  think,  lie  persuaded  to 
oLey  me,  and  you  shall  not  suffer  tlie 
loss  of  a  para.  The  law  s  of  hospi¬ 
tality  and  gratitude  are  sacred  with 
the  i’irates,  and  above  all,  with  tlieir 
hrave  Leader.”  The  man  stood  for  a 
few  moments  in  mute  astonishment, 
and  had  just  assented  to  my  ])ro- 
[tosal,  when  we  w'ere  hailed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  a  person  in  a  cutter- 
fashioned  boat,  now  almost  alongside 
of  the  shallop,  and  ordered  to  lay  to. 
The  master  instantly  obeyed,  and  in 
a  trice  eighteen  or  twenty  fierce- 
lfX)king  fellows  sprung  on  bc»ard,  and 
<icmanded  ou*'  money  and  jewels  on 
pain  of  immediate  deatli,  and  hav¬ 
ing  our  ship  scuttled  and  sent  to 
the  bottom.  Recognising  Jano  among 
the  foremost  by  his  commanding 
stature  and  Herculean  form,  I  step- 
|)cd  coolly  up  to  him  ; — he  sprung 
back — pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  would 
liavc  instantly  fired,  had  I  not  ar¬ 
rested  his  hand  by  exclaiming — Is 
this  the  way  in  which  Jano  repays 
tile  rites  of  hospitality?”  He  ln?si- 
tated  a  raonient.  “  By  the  Panagia ! 
it  is  surely — but  no,  it  cannot  be — 
^tr,  your  name,  if  you  please  ?” 
“  Jano !  will  not  the  sound  of  a 
Voice  which  you  once  knew'  reveal  that 
secret  ?  And  must  I  discover  what 
1  have  so  many  reasons  to  conceal, 
ni  order  to  remind  you  of  who  I  am  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  Sunium  ?”  Tlie 
ast  w’ords  had  scarcely  passed  my 
kps,  ere  he  grasped  me  in  nis  arms — 
‘  All!  my  dear  friend,  do  1  meet 
you  thus  ?  W elcome — a  thousand 
tunes  welcome  to  tbe  rocks  of  Ithaca. 
*  ou  saved  me  from  a  shameful  deathf 
and  shall  find  I  can  remember,  and 
repay  the  obligation*  But  whom 
nave  we  here  ?  As  1  live  by  bread, 
that  vUlain  Foresti,  who  bad  well 
betrayed  me  to  the  English  Go- 
vei^ent.  Caitiff,  shiive  tby  black 
and  guilty  soul  I  thou  hast  not  long 
to  liver  Jaa^a!”  exclaimed  I 
rageily  ;  «  this  must  sot  be.  I  bare 
*'voru  that  I  will  protect  him.  He 


has  saved  me  from  the  rage  of  my 
enemies.  Spare  /li/w,  and  you  repay 
any  obligation  you  owe  to  me'*  He 
muttered  some  curses  between  liis 
teeth,  and  strode  along  the  deck  ap¬ 
parently  in  great  agitation ;  while 
jx)or  Foresti  stood  trembling  by  iny 
side,  like  a' criminal  before  a  judge, 
when  he  has  donned  the  awful  cap  of 
Justice  to  award  tlie  last  sentence  of 
the  law.  After  a  few  turns,  he  came 
up  to  the  place  where  we  stoixl — 
“  The  villain  is  safe  for  thin  time  !” 
said  the  outla  w  ;  “  but,  by  tlie  bless¬ 
ed  Panagia,  if  I  catch  him  again,  1 
will  send  him  aiul  his  rufiians  on  a 
voyage  to  the  other  world  without 
tlie  ceremony  of  shrift:”  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  gang,  who  stood,  each 
W'ith  his  drawn  brand,  in  silent  asto¬ 
nishment  at  a  scene  they  had  so  little 
anticipated,  he  ordered  tliein  to  get 
the  boat  ready,  and  to  assist  Harouu 
and  niyself  to  get  on  board.  I'liis 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  w'ere  landed  iu 
safety  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  one 
of  tlie  retreats  of  the  Pirates,  into 
which  we  uitered  preceded  by  the 
Chief  holding  a  torch  which  be  liatl 
lit  at  the  entrance. 

This  man's  early  history  is  singu¬ 
lar  and  romantic.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Metzovo,  in  Albania, 
he  was  of  course  a  robber  from  his 
youth.  But  finding  little  room  for 
the  exercise  of  his  genius  iu  that 
wild  and  desart  region,  he  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  Plains  of  Larissii,  and  as¬ 
sociating  with  a  gang  of  desperadoes 
like  himself,  laid  the  whole  country 
under  contribuiion.  Emboldened  by 
frequent  success,  he  was,  in  an  evil 
hour,  persuaded  to  make  an  attack 
on  a  party  of  English  travellers 
escorted  by  a  number  of  Janissaries 
and  Albanian  servants,  near  the  town 
of  Vola,  where,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict,  his  band  was  overpowered,  and 
.  himself  with  three  others  made  pri¬ 
soners.  With  persons  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  profession  the  Turkish  Au¬ 
thorities  generally  make  short  work. 
He  was  sentenced  by  the  Voivo<te 
of  Vola  to  be  impaled  alive,  and  his 
three  companions  to  be  sliot ;  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  w  ould  hare  been  carried 
intn  immediate  execution,  but  for 
the  vain  and  hypocritical  anxiety  of 
the  Voivode  to  make  a  display  fA  his 
vigilauce  in  repressing  the  liaoditti— 
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to  which,  ill  point  of  fact,  he  had  so  ing  intimately  acquainted  ;  but  af*  > 
little  contributed,  that  he  generally  his  discharge,  1  lost  sight  of  him  till 
received  a  share  of  their  plunder, —  ''isiting  Suniuin,  about  a  year  aiur  \ 
and  to  strike  terror,  by  a  formal  exe-  found  that  he  had  again  fallen  iiiu 
cution  of  an  arch-bamlit  and  three  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  mid 
his  followTrs.  The  agreeable  ceremo-  destined  for  almost  immediate  di  aih^ 
iiy  was,  therefore,  postponed  till  the  TheAgaof  the  Janissaries,  bv  whom 
following  day.  In  this  predicament,  he  had  been  seized,  was  a  reikgade 
Jano  saw  no  harm  in  availing  himself  Greek,  who  had  emliraced  the  ^arh 
of  the  interval  to  disappoint  the  po-  and  submitted  to  the  rites  of  *lsla- 
pulace  of  one  of  their  favourite  a-  inism,  without  concerning  himsdf 
iiiuseinents — an  execution.  By  some  much  either  about  the  creed  he  had 
means  not  knowui,  he  contrived  to  abjured,  or  that  he  had  ostensibly 
disengage  himself  from  his  fetters,  adopted.  To  him  1  addressed  iii\- 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  set  self,  and  found  that  1  was  not  inis- 
tire  to  the  house  in  which  he  w'as  con-  taken  in  his  character.  A  purse  of 
fined.  By  his  exertions,  aided  by  his  gold  sequins  once  more  procured  .lano 
comrades,  whose  irons  lie  had  also  his  liberty  ;  the  Aga  judging  wistlv, 
knocked  off,  the  fire  spread  with  great  that  it,  was  better  to  pardon  a  cul- 
rapidity,  and  threatened  to  involve  prit  for  a  handsome  consideration  in 
the  whole  town  in  destruction.  An  hand,  than  to  cut  the  poor  devil's 
alarm  w’as  soon  given  ;  the  people  as-  throat  for  nothing  at  all ! 
sembleil  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  He  had  no  sooner  gained  his  libcr- 
ilisrnay  ;  and  Jano,  and  his  three  sur-  ty,  than  he  set  out  for  the  Morea; 
viving  follow-ers,  availing  themselves  and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Misi- 
of  the  riot  and  hubbub  that  prevail-  thra,  f  LacediEmojiy)  learned  that  a 
ed,  quietly  slipped  off,  without  the  part  of  the  British  Expedition  des- 
ceremony  of  taking  leave, — fervently  lined  for  Egypt  w’^as  then  Ivin;:  at 
grateful  for  the  “  law's  delay,"  and  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Coron.  Thither 
ihe  official  self-importance  and  vani-  he  immediately  bent  his  course,— ci¬ 
ty  of  the  Voivode  of  V'ola.  fered  his  services  as  a  volunteer, 

After  this  narrow'  escape,  he  be-  which  were  readily  accepted,— am! 
took  himself  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  after  sailed  for  Aboukir.  As  iic 
hired  himself  out  as  a  servant  to  se-  man  ever  surpassed  him  in  cool  ana 
veral  foreigners  resident  in  that  ruin-  intrepid  daring,  or  in  personal  va- 
ed  capital,  and  acquired  their  esteem  our ;  so,  from  his  dexterity  in 
and  regard,  both  by  his  fidelity  and  suming  all  manner  of  disguises,  and 
attachment, — qualities  not  incomjia-  personating  all  characters,  he  often 
tible  with  his  former  profession  of  a  succeeded  in  gaining  important  in¬ 
robber,  of  which,  indeed,  he  made  no  telligenc^,  and  sometimes  in  bring- 
secret,  although  I  have  never  heard  ing  in  the  enemy’s  officers  on  piquet, 
tliat  he  made  any  boast  of  his  escape  who,  with  all  their  acuteness  and 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Voivode  of  knowledge,  were  frequently  (lecidyed 
Vola.  But  he  soon  turned  w'eary  of  and  duped  by  the  address  and  cunning 
this  comparatively  inactive  life,  and,  of  this  unlettered  barbarian.  Inthv 
having  bt^n  discharged  from  the  scr-  battle  of  the  21st  of  March,  he  stom 
^ice  of  an  English  noblehian,  to  and  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Higb* 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  landers,  for  whom  he  had  conceived » 
who  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  great  regard,  no  doubt,  from  a  ^r- 

country,  he  suddenly  disappeared^  tain  congeniality  of  habit  and  feeling 

and  joined  a  number  of  outlaws  who  common  to  mountaineers  in  all  par 
usually  rendezvoused  amidst  the  of  the  world.  On  tliis  occasion 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Alinerva  bravery  was  distinguished  ^ 
Sunias,  at  C’ape  Colonna,  to  lay  in  mong  the  brave.  MTien  tlie  ^ 
wait  for  travellers,  who  resort  in  cibles,  as  they  were  called,  had » 
great  numbers  to  visit  that  wonder-  ed  the  Highlanders,  and  were  r 
ful  relic  of  antiquity.  I  had  known  ing  towards  the  Ruins,  he 
him  at  Athens,  in  the  service  of  the  the  foremost  of  the  rear- ran  ^ 
English  Milordos,  and  had  done  him  had  faced  about  and  charged  e 
sonie  goo<l  offices  with  his  master,  my’s  brigade  in  rear, 

with  w’hom  1  had  the  honour  of  be-  with  these  celebrated  and  *0 
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troops.  The  contest,  however,  w'as 
!)ut  brief ;  for  tlie  heroes  of  Taglia- 
roento  and  Lodi,  tindinp:  theibselves 
i<sailed  on  every  side  by  enemies 
vlio  know  how'  to  die,  but  not  to 
viebl,  laid  down  their  arms  and  de- 
iiianded  quarter.  This  part  of  the 
affair  tlano  could  not  exactly  com- 
nrebcnd  ;  and  he  had  cut  dow’n  one 
.)f  the  French  officers  before  the 
lliirldandcrs  could  restrain  his  fury, 
aitd  make  him  understand,  that  men 
\\lio  bad  grounded  their  arms  w'ere, 
bv  the  usages  of  civilized  w'arfarc, 
de  rnmhaf.  During  the  remain- 
tier  of  the  cam]>aign  he  did  little 
Isc  than  loiter  about  head-quarters, 
where  he  w'as  treated  by  every  body 
with  unvarying  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  ’  having 
'*cen  completed  by  the  surrender  of 
Alexandria,  nothing  more  remaiiif'd 
t('  he  done  ;  and,  refusing  the  rank 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
Hritish  servnee,  as  w’ell  as  the  prof¬ 
fered  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
ir.andtr-in-Cbief,  to  the  Capudan 
I’acha,  he  soon  after  left  Egypt,  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Cyjtrus.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  idleness 
and  obscurity ;  but  growing  at  length 
weary  of  inaction,  he  assembled  a 
few  follow’ ers,  and  setting  out  for 
Ithaca,  commenced  Pirate,  to  the 
terror  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  as 
Well  as  of  all  vessels  navigating  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Taught  circumspection 
and  prudence  by  his  early  misfor¬ 
tunes,  he  was  successful  in  defeating 
or  eluding  every  scheme  laid  for  seiz¬ 
ing  him  ;  and,  till  the  period  w’hen 
I  fell  into  his  hands,  on  the  night 
after  I  left  Santa  Maura,  had  pur¬ 
sued  his  hazardous  trade  with  an  im¬ 
punity  and  security,  wronderful  only 
to  those  w’ho  were  unacquainted  w'itn 
the  man,  and  knew  not  how  well  he 
could  combine  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
duct  and  address  with  the  most  con¬ 
summate  daring  and  enterprise. 

^^uch  was  Eugenio  Jano,  the  Chief 
of  the  Pirates  of  Ithaca,  who  now  con¬ 
ducted  me  into  one  of  the  numerous 
retreats  which  he  possessed  on  this 
island,  and  from  which  it  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  found  impossible  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him.  On  entering  the  cave,  wc 
discovered  about  tw'enty  more  of  his 
lolling  at  their  ease  upon  beds 
jf  turf,  covered  with  boat-cloaks  anti 
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blankets.  These,  hearing  the  approach 
of  their  leader,  s|>ruug  to  their  legs, 
and  respectfully  saluted  him,  bend¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  on  me  the 
most  searching  and  inquisitive  scru¬ 
tiny.  AVdiat  was  my  astonishment,  on 
finding  one  of  them  spring  past  me 
like  lightning,  and  embrace  llaroun 
in  the  most  aftcctionatc  manner,  call¬ 
ing  him  by  every  possible  term  of 
endearment  !  Even  tlano  himself  w  as 
surprised.  The  poor  fellow,  however, 
soon  cleared  up  the  mystery,  by  as¬ 
suring  us,  that  w'hen  a  youth  at 
Athens,  his  mother’s  family  had  been 
saved  from  perishing  of  hunger,  by 
the  humane  and  prompt  benevolence 
of  the  generoiLs  eunucli. 

Refreshments,  consisting  of  bread, 
wine,  figs,  and  meat,  w’erc  soon  placet  I 
before  us,  to  wdiich,  from  the  bracing 
effects  of  the  voyage,  and  the  night- 
air,  we  (lid  all  manner  of  justice  ; 
and,  wlien  the  repast  w'as  finished,  I 
complied  w'ith  the  request  of  Jano, 
and  gave  him  a  detailed  history  of 
my  adventures,  since  1  had  saved  his 
life  at  Cape  Colonna,  not  forgetting, 
you  may  he  sure,  the  affair  of  the 
Rath.  p]ven  Jano  and  his  Pirates 
w’ere  astonished  when  they  learned 
the  particulars  of  that  achievement, 
and  declared  they  would  have  dared 
any  thing  hut  that.  In  return,  the 
Pirate  favoured  me  w'ith  a  detail 
of  his  exploits  since  we  had  for¬ 
merly  met — a  rapid  sketch  of  which, 
till  his  return  from  Egypt,  I  have 
already  given — and  concluded  in  the 
following  manner :  “  Phanarioti !  I 
am  tired  of  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  I 
have  been  fortunate,  it  is  true,  and, 
thanks  to  the  Panagia !  I  have  shed 
no  blood,  except  in  combat;  but 
there  are  moments  when  my  mind 
misgives  me,  and  when  I  feel  deeply 
my  exclusion  from  the  converse  of 
my  fellow  beings.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  have  I  herded  only  with  men 
of  desperate  characters,  and  broken 
fortunes,  like  myself.  Now  1  grow’ 
old,  and  would  either  end  mjr  days 
in  peace,  or  atone  for  the  crimes  1 
have  committed,  by  rendering  some 
service  to  my  country  in  the  hour  of 
‘its  need.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  a 
man  who  has  abandoned  society  to 
turn  Pirate,  is  like  a  woman  who 
has  lost  her  virtue, — precluded  from 
all  return  to  the  paths  of  |>cace  and 
innocence.  Happily  at  this  moment 
\  A 
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the  ciBC  is  (lifffient.  torch  of 

Liberty  has  been  again  lighted  up 
in  Greece,  1  trust  never  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  :  our  countrj’men  have 
drawn  the  sword,  and,  1  need  hardly 
a^ld,  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  We 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  go  and 
join  in  the  glorious  struggle;  sind  1 
shall  consider  the  adventure  of  this 
night  the  most  fortunate  in  my  life, 
if  1  can  persuade  you — who  have 
jirivaic  wrongs  to  avenge,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  higher  motives — to  connect 
your  fate  with  mine.”  “  Say  no 
more,”  cried  I  ;  1  am  ready  at  a 

moment’s  warning.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loud  shout  of  approba¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  whole  band  ; 
and  it  was  instantly  resolved,  that, 
after  an  hour’s  rcj»ose,  we  should 
cross  over  to  Patras,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Tripoli  tza,  which  the  Pa¬ 
triots  were  then  besieging. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  and 
such  property  as  the  Pirates  thought 
proper  to  carry  along  with  them 
embarketl  on  board  a  fast-sailing 
cutter,  which  w’as  riding  at  anchor 
under  a  stuj>endous  cliff,  we  began 
to  bend  our  sails  just  as  the 
tu7.o;  w  as  reddening  in  the  East, 
and  ushering  in  the  bright  God  of 
Dav.  There  is  something  inexpres¬ 
sibly  charming  in  beholding,  as  it 
w  ere,  the  birtli  of  another  day : 

“  For  os  the  morning  steals  uix)n  the 
night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  our  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that 
mantle 

Our  clearer  reason.” 

Man  and  Nature  look  equally  re¬ 
freshed  and  renovated,  and  life,  and 
bustle,  and  animation,  again  pervade 
all.  If  we  naturally  ascribe  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  which  we  are 
cbnscicus  witliin  us  to  inanimate  na¬ 
ture  without,  1  must  have  view’cd 
this  heavenly  morning  wdth  senti¬ 
ments  of  rapturous  exultation.  Es¬ 
caped  from  danger  and  death  almost 
by  miracle,  and  about  to  engage  in  a 
cause  which  mankind,  from  the  very 
birth  of  time,  have  considered  as  the 
noblest  in  which  human  beings  can 
act  or  suffer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  I  shouL:  deliver  myself  up  to 
the  roost  seducing  visions  of  freedom 
and  renowm,  and  that  every  object 
around  roe  should  aeem  to  speak  a 


language  in  unison  witii  tlio  warm 
feelings  of  my  heart. 

1  need  not  detain  you  with  th- 
particulars  of  our  voyage  and  subse- 
quent  journey.  It  is  enough  to  sav, 
that  we  reached  the  Grecian  cainj, 
without  accident  or  adventure,  aiul 
were  received  with  fraternal  felicita¬ 
tions  by  the  brave  men  w  ho  had  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  tbeii 
country.  After  a  short  time,  bow- 
ever,  we  found  matters  not  going  on 
so  well  as  we  could  have  wished. 
Difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  Chiefs,  and  the  siege  had  inadi  so 
little  progress,  that  some  foreigners, 
whose  knowletlge  and  experieiict 
w  ere  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  threatenid 
to  abandon  the  army,  and  return  to 
their  own  country.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Council  of  M'ar  was  called, 
at  which  we  assisted,  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  attempt  the  place  by  storm  that 
very  night.  Provisions  had  begun 
to  be  scarce,  and  the  foreigners,  to  a 
man,  declared  the  breach  that  had 
been  made,  practicable.  In  this  opi¬ 
nion  both  Jano  and  myself  coincidwl. 
^Ve  had  both  narrowly  surveyed  the 
ground,  and  examined  the  breach, 
as  well  as  the  defences ;  and  wc 
were  convinced  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  insure  success,  but  that 
steady  courage  which  we  much  fear¬ 
ed  the  Greeks,  then  inexpei  ienctd 
and  undiscipline<l,  might  fail  to  ex¬ 
hibit  on  such  a  trying  occtusion.  For¬ 
tunately  our  fears  w’ere  vain :  the  ir¬ 
resistible  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  ami 
the  sacred  cause  of  Grecian  emanci¬ 


pation  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  were 
found  to  supply  the  place  of  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  discipline,  and  to  bear 
down,  as  with  an  overwhelming  tor¬ 
rent,  all  opposition. 

Jur4  as  the  Council  was  awut  to 
break  up,  Jano  came  forwara,  an 
offered,  with  my  aid,  and 
of  his  own  followers,  to  lead 
Btorming-party  to  the  breach,  am 
(here  plant  the  flag  of  Indepem  enc  i 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  oiter  w 
at  once  received ;  and  so 
an  impression  did  this  generous 
duct  create  throughout  the  ’ 
and  so  high  was  the  opinion  ei 
tained  of  his  prudence  and  sag  )» 
that  the  practicability  of  ibe  ®  \ 
was  no  longer  doubted,  and 
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leers  eagerly  offered  themselves  from 
every  division  of  the  army.  Of  these 
we  selected  about  two  hundred  ;  and, 
just  at  the  moment  when  every  thing 
was  in  readiness  for  the  onset — and 
we  waited  only  till  the  moon,  which 
was  just  setting,  should  disappear, 
and  leave  us  the  benefit  of  darkness — 
.lano  came  in  front  of  the  “  forlorn 
ho|)e,"  and  addressed  them  in  the 
t'ullow'ing  words:  “  SoLnit’.KS  of 
tlllEECK  ! ! !  The  moment  mas 

NOW  AURIVEU  FOR  YOU  TO  I'ROVh 
YOl’lJSELVES  WORTHY  OF  THE  AN- 
l  l  STOKS  FROM  WHOM  YOU  ARE  DE¬ 
SCENDED.  Follow  me  w’hile  i 
IIVE,  AND  IF  I  DIE,  LET  MY  DEATH 
I»E  KEVENOED  !  KAET0EP1A  !  !  ! 


life  of  crime  by  a  glorious  and  ho¬ 
nourable  death  1 

Ti^UXUtVOli  yol^  K0C>,0lf  Id  'XQOf*»X,Oiit 
'Vi^QVTOt 

*AvSp'  ceysedov^  •Xipl  ft  TUTQiZl  /xxpvx- 
pcftor. 

MY  DEAR  VLANTI, 
tt^oskCvcj  Uf4,x;  kcctu 

I,  <I>ANAPiaTUi\  Ad^^fXio;. 


LITTERS  AND  MAXIMS  OF  MADAMK 
NECKEK. 

Madanm  Nccktr  to  M,  Thomas 

JUarolles,  1786. 


t>N!!!”  The  signal  w’as  instantly 
given,  and  in  a  few  moments  w^e  were 
;a  the  breach,  where  the  sliouts  of 
!  were  quickly 
answered  and  drow'iied  by  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  which  simul¬ 
taneously  ojicned  on  our  devoted  band. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  contest  in 
the  breach  was  long  and  desperate. 
We  were  assailed  by  every  species  of 
weapon  and  missile,  but  still  press¬ 
ed  forward,  responding,  with  a  loud 
shout,  to  every  discharge  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  guns.  Animated  by  theexara- 
j»le  of  their  heroic  Leader,  the  Pirates 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them — 
passed  the  breach — and  planted  the 
tlag  of  Independence  on  the  ramparts. 
At  this  moment  1  was  wounded  and 
fell,  but  some  friendly  arm  bore  me 
from  the  gorge  of  the  breach,  and 
laid  me  gently  down  on  the  platform 
of  the  rampart,  where,  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  soon  fainted  away  ;  nor  did 
1  recover  till  towards  morning,  when 
1  learned  that  the  place  had  been 
carried  at  every  point,  and  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  garrison,  who  refused  to 
surrender,  put  to  the  sword.  This 
was  indeed  glorious  intelligence  ;  but 
the  joy  1  fell  was  soon  clouded, 
'^’hen  one  of  the  Pirates,  covered  with 
dust  and  blood,  came  to  me,  with 
deep  melancholy  impressed  on  his 
sun-burnt  feittures,  which  but  too 
plainly  told  the  sad  talc,  that  Jano 
u^As  no  more  !!!  He  was  killed  by 
a  random  shot,  after  the  victory,  to 
^hicb  he  had  so  greatly  contributed, 
no  longer  doubtful ! 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  bravest  and 
singular  of  men,  expiating  a 


SIR, 

You  allude  to  times  past,  and  1 
should  wisli  to  gratify  you.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Paris  first  made  upon 
me.  There  was  in  it  illusion,  an 
imaginary  world,  as  it  WTre,  peoplc<l 
to  me  fantastically.  It  is  now  twen¬ 
ty  years,  if  you  remeinl)er,  since  I 
found  myself  there,  for  the  first  time, 
in  tlic  midst  of  men,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  Europe  for  genius  and  ac¬ 
quirements;  and,  with  surprise, heard 
them  treat  as  chimeras  all  the  ideas 
on  which  I  had  rested  my  happiness: 
and  I  may  add,  thecominonly-allow- 
etl  phenomena  of  the  universe  were 
treatctl  in  the  same  manner.  Jiut  I 
have  to  say,  that  I  sacredly  preserved 
my  opinions  in  the. midst  of  this 
powerful  torrent  of  incredulity,  free- 
thinking,  and  unbelief.  I  left  Paris 
for  a  time,  but,  on  my  return,  and 
rejoining  this  same  society,  I  found, 
in  one  sense,  that  I  was  the  unbe¬ 
liever.  The  Marquis  •  *  who,  in 
disputing  with  me,  denied  the  omni¬ 
presence  of  the  lieity,  was  not  far 
from  crying  out  that  1  should  he 
burnt  alive,  because  I  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  certain  wretched  peasant 
could  read  ray  thoughts,  and  follow 
with  certainty  my  internal  impres¬ 
sions.  Others  told  me,  with  great 
calmness,  that,  along  with  Cagliostro, 
they  had  supp^  with  the  dead — with 
characters,  formerly  on  this  earth,  of 
the  highest  consideration.  The  Mar- 
tinistsnad  communications  with  Vol- 


•  The  oclcbrated  author  of  the  Historj 
of  Klogcs,  &C.,  and  a  man  of  high  worth. 
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taire  and  ihc  Sjlplis.  And  thoso  who 
profcsK('d  to  be  wisest,  had  a  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  about  strange, though 
trifling  things,  that  amounted  almost 
to  seeing  visions.  Are  arc  told  that, 
of  old,  unbelievers  were  struck  with 
blindness :  1  might  ask,  had  the 
time  come,  when,  in  like  manner, 
this  punishment  had  descended  from 
heaven  ? 

1  was  greatly  indisposed  for  some 
days  after  my  arrival  here,  and  had 
left  to  my  daughter  the  happiness  of 
writing  you.  8he,  1  see,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  from  you  too  charming  a  letter : 
for  I  do  not  intend  that  she  shall  be 
iny  heir  before  1  am  gone.  One  may 
make  small  presents  during  life,  but 
we  give  away  all  our  goods  only  at 
death. 

If  you  were  here,  and  my  sickness 
kept  away,  I  think  I  would  be  hajv- 
py.  The  place  in  which  I  am  ex¬ 
cites  no  reflections,  for  here  there  is 
nothing  uncommon  going  on.  Hut 
as  all  around  me  is  still,  my  mind  is 
also  calm  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  it  from  transporting  itself  into 
those  situations  where  it  may  receive 
the  pure  and  sensible  image  of  the 
objects  whose  absence  it  regrets. 
Thus,  in  thought,  I  indifferently 
imagine  myself  at  Gulins,  in  the 
mines  of  (iermany,  or  surveying  the 
tombs  of  AA'estminster,  and  in  all 
places  where  my  better  genius  might 
appear  to  me.  1  survey  with  him 
what  is  wonderful  in  the  universe, 
and  what  is  mysterious  in  thought. 
AA'hile  he  speaks,  1  am  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  nature,  and  posse  ssing 
an  interest  in  what  he  says :  when 
he  is  silent,  nothing  remains  for  me 
but  admiration,  and  a  feeling  of  my 
weakness  and  incapacity  :  and,  after 
all,  there  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
proud.  I  may  say,  like  the  fragrant 
and  sweet-scented  earth  in  Saadi, 
‘I  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  have 
lived  near  it.**  AV^ould  that  1  could 
live  there  still,  and  that  stern  and  in¬ 
exorable  Time  w  ould  bend  in  this  to 
my  wushes  1  Hut  at  least  let  me  have 
the  assurance  of  your  triumphant 
success,  and  your  kind  remembrances. 
It  is  thus,  in  truth,  that  you  divide 
life.  Aline  is  different  :  it  is  now 
shared  between  seven*  distress  and 
feelings,  balanced,  seemingly  with 
f  xacim  ss,  the  one  against  the  other. 


uj  ^[ciiitune  AVektr.  '->^1 

Farewell,  my  dear  :  1  hui  no- 
able  to  wriU*  long  at  a  time ;  butn. 
affectionate  regards  turn  to>viiras  vou 
as  to  a  verdant  and  cherisheil  bank’ 
which  one  leaves  with  regret,  alu>. 
gether  uncertain  when  the  t’lir.ultu- 
ous  and  ever-shifting  waves  of  lin 
shall  permit  us  to  revisit  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

Mtidiimd  Ndcktr  to  M.  Thomua. 

Beaulieu^  near  Lausitnnc,  Jtiur 
SIR, 

You  assuredly  commit  injury  h\ 
not  believing  in  friendship,— a  enroe, 
1  w’ould  think,  near  as  great  as  not 
believing  in  the  existence  of  virtiu. 
It  belongs  to  me  to  correct  you,  ami 
my  heart  shall  make  the  law,  .ml 
pronounce  the  decision.  You  austin 
minds  pore  invariably  over  one  rule, 
and  will  not  notice  the  exceptions 
which  we  can  present  to  you.  Kven 
Montaigne  has  not  gone  your  Icngtli : 
but  let  me  do  you,  however,  essen¬ 
tial  justice.  Montaigne  did  not  know 
you,  and  so  much  the  w'orsc  for  liim. 
and  for  us  ;  for  then  his  book,  which 
in  so  many  instances  exposes  and  dis¬ 
figures  human  nature,  would  haw 
honoured  and  embellished  it. 

On  arriving  here,  1  found  niyselt 
BO  enfeebled,  that  I  was  sunk  merely 
into  an  animal  life,  and  for  which  I 
found  I  had  far  less  inclination  than 
fitness.  But  the  face  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  happily  well  fitted  to  till  up 
the  void,  and  reanimate  the  languish¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  soul.  Nature  here 
rich  and  fruitful ;  mountains  clad  in 
green,  and  fully  peopled,  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  w’hich  reach  to  the  heavens , 
a  lake,  an  immense  reservoir  of  wa¬ 
ters,  formed  to  delight  the  eye,  ana 
satisfy  the  imagination :  these  .vc 
objects  among  which  the  thoughts 
may  w-ander  wuth  jdeasure,  at»‘ 
kindle  into  ust*ful  reflections.  t 
would  seem  that  the  Deity  is  hire 
specially  occupied  for  the  instruction 
of  his  creature.s,  and  obliges  t  ^tn 
without  ceasing,  by  what  is  suh  imi 
in  nature,  to  elevate  their  thougnis 
him.  I n  great  cities,  we  sw  throug  ■ 
out  the  labours  of  social  life,  am 
w-orks  of  men.  But  in  the 
nothing  seems  to  prosper  but  >y 
immediate  aid  of  the  Deity  ;  ‘'tn 
the  bustle  and  intrigues  of  nicn  i 
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not  brin^  down  a  sini;lc  showtr. 
riio  nearer  I  am  to  thes?  inijihty 
<i'i  lies,  the  more  do  1  love  those  who 
uilinirc  nature,  and  celebrate  its  beau¬ 
ties.  It  is  in  Switzerland  that  1  un- 
(lerstf'od  the  description  of  England, 
and  read,  with  enthusiasm,  culogiums 
vn  liberty. 

Hut  let  me  remember,  my  friend, 

;  vou  have  traced  the  course  of  other 
.  liun  inversely.  The  careful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  your  time,  anil  even  your  bad 
ikaltb,  liave  raised  you,  as  it  w'ere, 
above  yourself^  As  for  me,  1  labour 
;  i  to  snjigort  my  weakness  by  the  rc- 
'  inenibrance  of  your  strength  and 
t '  energy  :  for  1  am  under  the  necessi- 
I  \\  of  seeking,  in  my  thoughts,  the 

If  i  uieans  of  supporting  a  resolution  and 
mind  ever  ready  to  fail  me.  As  to 
my  liealth,  neither  native  air, 
liiat  air  so  elastic  and  so  pure,  and 
I  whicli  one  breathes  as  a  new'  clement, 

'  nor  tlic  delicious  milk  of  the  moun- 
:  tains,  nor  calmness  and  rc]K)se,  seem 

I  to  do  me  any  good.  Nothing  revives 
I  me,  and  the  act  of  living  is  to  me  a 
|  i  lontinual  effort.  Yet  let  me  not 

I'  abandon  hope.  Yours,  &c. 

^ladimc  Necker  to  Lord  Stormont. 

iMY  LORD, 

Tw’enty  times  have  I  desired  to 
write  you,  and  twenty  times  the 
thought  of  the  extravagance  of  such 
H  design,  considering  what  1  wished 
to  say,  made  me  lay  down  the  pen. 

1  detest  war,  and  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  horrors.  1  lament 
that  hated  empire  of  opinion  which 
constrains  men  heartlessly  to  butcher 
one  another,  to  continue  without 
''Cruple  the  atrocity,  and  covers  with 
blood  the  images  of  what  is  noble, 
and  useful,  and  great.  I  despise, 
and  tuni  away  from  that  new  philo- 
'^nphy,  so  full  of  contradictions,  and 
which  preaches  up,  at  the  same  time, 
Ituinanity  and  blo^shed,  that  it  may 
all  rates  obtain  a  commodious  and 
extended  reputation.  I  may  say, 
that  the  present  business  hurts  and 
I  distresses  me ;  for  it  is  good  for  no- 
j  thing,  since  peace  is  destroyed.  Sure- 
I  ty,  in  this  instance,  political  schemes 
j  t^esemble  those  insignificant  materials 
i  which  we  throw  from  us,  when  they 
i  no  longer  necdwl,  to  prevent  pre- 
C10U8  vessels  from  being  broken  the 
one  against  the  officr.  The  present 


storm  has  falUn  on  us,  fo  increase 
the  glwm  of  our  refleotions,  and  to 
shew'  us  how  w'cak  and  little  we  arc 
even  in  doing  evil.  Kven  the  man 
W’ho  does  gooil  may  he  said  but  to 
lay  a  grain  of  sand  to  raise  the  edi¬ 
fice,  w'hich  the  hand  of  (Jod  himself  is 
to  finish.  Madame  du  Dcffaml  speaks 
justly,  where  she  says  : — That  men 
have  no  other  tie  with  each  other  but 
indifference,  and  only  perceive  their 
real  connection  to  hate  it,  and  to  de¬ 
sire  to  he  disunited. 

I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that  this  il¬ 
lustrious  woman  has  left  this  world 
just  as  she  lived  in  it.  She  saw  no¬ 
thing  in  society  to  engage  her  but 
the  company  it  afforded  ;  and  lur 
dying  bed  was  besieged  by  pretended 
friends,  where  no  affectionate  tear 
was  dropped.  Little  accustomed  to 
reflect,  she  w'as  incapable  of  extend¬ 
ing  her  regards  to  the  important 
depths  of  the  world  to  come.  Death 
itself,  that  weighty  event,  w'as  to  her 
nothing  but  a  sad  and  sui>erflcial 
thought.  And  from  her  it  is  clearly 
seen,  that  in  a  careless  and  insensible 
mind,  the  shade  of  difference  is  very 
slight  between  the  accustomed  oc¬ 
cupations  of  life,  and  its  final  termi¬ 
nation.  My  Lord,  with  great  regard, 
yours,  &c. 


THOUGHTS,  MAXIMS,  AND  ANEC¬ 
DOTES. 

It  is,  doubtless,  most  difficult  to 
renounce  the  tastes  and  habits  which 
w'C  have  indulged  in  through  life  : 
and  thus  it  is,  that,  passing  from  this 
to  the  other  world,  in  changing  our 
aboile,  w’c  must  cliange  so  far  our 
organs. 

A  man  at  his  death  scorns  often  to 
be  regretted  by  the  whole  world, 
whilst  there  is  only  one  that  weeps 
for  him. 

Fontcncllc  seeing  himself  growing 
old,  was  most  attentive  to  preserve 
all  his  sense's,  and  not  employ  them 
uselessly.  He  avoided  sitting  near 
the  fire:  he  sat  on  a  plain  chair 
without  arms,  that  he  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  upright :  calling  on  his 
friends,  he  walkcS  while  he  was  able, 
and  at  last  used  a  carriage.  One  day, 
ascending  the  steps  of  his  carriage, 
he  saw  Mr  Rullieres  passing  by  on 
foot,  and  made  his  carriage  give  w’ay, 
and  at  the  same  timcxricd  out,  **  My 
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clear  Sir,  I  do  not  see  well  enough  to 
recollect  you,  but  1  sec  that  you  have 
the  dignity  not  to  be  carried.” 

Dubucq  wished  that  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  put  on  the  books  of 
the  economists :  “  The  sick  man  is 
dead,  but  it  was  with  us  a  beautiful 
operation.” 

Turgot  the  economist,  while  mi¬ 
nister,  having  permitted  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  corn,  was  much  surprised  at 
the  mobbing  of  the  people  on  that 
occasion ;  but  this,  said  he,  is  because 
we  have  not  yet  given  them  enough 
of  liberty.  This  makes  me  recollect, 
says  Dubucq  the  physician,  that  see¬ 
ing  his  patient  dying  after  having 
been  blocked  twenty  times,  cried  out, 
“  1  see  w’ell  that  1  have  not  bloodccl 
him  enough.” 

1  grant  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  Switzerland  than  in  Paris :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  Paris  that 
men  speak  wtU  on  virtue,  and  de¬ 
scribe  it  beautifully.  This  bears  a 
resemblance  to  Apollo  of  Delphos, 
who  dictated  his  oracles  in  a  gloomy 
cave,  into  which  his  bright  rays  never 
|K*netrated. 

In  literary  men,  self-love  is  an 
unhappy  malady,  that  forms  a  coun- 
teriH)ise  to  all  the  advantages  they 
iwssess  above  other  men.  The  agi¬ 
tation  and  uneasiness  which  they 
feel  when  their  w’orks  appear,  make 
them  resemble  the  Phoenix,  which 


oj  Madams  Nrcker. 

for  many  of  them  have  diwiinear. 
cd,  and  seem  to  be  altogether  lost  ’* 

AThen  Louis  the  XV.  sent  awav 
his  Parliament,  to  make  wav  for  tii'e 
Parliament  of  Maupeon,  he  pro- 
nounced  the  words,  1  shall  nevtr 
change,”  with  a  most  firm  and  encr- 
getic  voice.  Madame  du  Parry  was 
before  the  throne,  behind  a  sentn. 
She  repeated  afterwards  these  word^ 
of  the  King  to  M.  de  Xivernois 

Madame  (said  he  smiling,  and  with 
the  artfulness  of  a  courtier),  it  was 
you,  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at.” 

M.  de  Legu  says,  “  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  are  to  me  always  new : 
because  the  one,  so  minute,  leaves  nic 
nothing  to  recollect,  and  the  otlnr,  so 
profound,  gives  me  always  something 
to  treasure  up.” 

A  certain  courtier  acknowltMlgui 
to  Louis  the  XV.  that  he  had  never 
opened  a  book.  The  King  rejxated 
this  to  M.  de  Thiars.  “  Sire,”  replied 
he,  “  this  I  think  is  not  true,  yet  ith 
very  probable.” 

Men  of  genius  in  company  are  like 
roses :  two  or  three  give  us  pleasure, 
but  a  number  oppresses  us. 

The  Marshall  Villeroi  lost  a  bat¬ 
tle.  One  said  to  his  lady,  “  You  have 
this  great  consolation  under  your 
misfortune,  that  your  husband  and 
your  son  are  alive,  and  well wys 
she,  ‘‘  That  is  enough  for  me,  but  it  is 


cannot  reproeluce  itself,  but  in  a  tor-  not  enough  for  them.” 
rent  of  flame,  in  which  it  is  con-  Voltaire  had  written  a  very  indif- 
sumed.  ’  ferent  play,  called  the  Queen  of  Na- 

We  sometimes  forget  situation.  v4rre.  The  Duchess  of  Maine  took* 
A  French  comedian  being  at  Turin,  a  w'^er,  that  she  would  make  hiin 
addressed  the  audience,  “  Illustrious  say  it  was  the  best  of  his  works,  and 
strangers !”  she  succeeded. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Rousseau  was  Mahomet  du  Barry  said,  “  Tlioa- 
in  love  with  Madame  Egraont,  for  that  I  have  seen  at  court  make  me 
her  beauty  was  a  paradox.  to  esteem  myself.” 

Madame  ♦  ♦  •  said  Madame  It  is  pleasing  to  M.  Neckcr  to 
tlcoffrin,  has  knocked  at  the  door  of  have  many  virtuous  minds  as  wit- 
all  the  V^irtiies,  but  in  no  instance  nesses  of  his  opinions  and  his  w- 
has  she  entered  :  and  this  is  the  rea-  tions.  A  few  virtuous  men,  w  o 
son  that  she  speaks  of  them  to  a  would  swear  in  your  behalf, 
wonder.  more  estimable  than  an  assemb 

Old  men  are  like  wine  :  age  ei-  nation.  I  know  not  but 
tiler  spoils  them,  or  highly  improves  should  desire  libels,  when  ^ . 
them.  such  noble  igid  trusty  ‘ 

A  tmtb  does  not  belong  to  him  the  shield  that  is  opposed  to  i  j 
who  discovers  it,  so  much  as  to  him  like  the  powerful  bucklers  of  anci 
who  gives  it  direction,  and  a  name.  heroes,  bend  the  darts  Jh^^, 
M^ame  Chatelet said, that  shore-  them,  and  make  them  fan  har 
tired  to  revise  her  principles.  She  to  the  ground.  ®  ,  and 

had  reason,”  said  Madame  de  Stael ;  Diderot  preferred  Homer 
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Mosrs  to  all  otluT  writers  ;  at  least  as  it  were, the  heel  of  Achilles:’* 
he  assures  us  of  this.  ^V"ith  regard  to  and  the  iJcrversity  and  weakness  of 
facitus,  says  he,  “  his  writings  are  their  judgment,  discovered  in  some 
a  pleasant  romance  for  his  own  times,  essential  parts  of  their  writings,  un- 
aiul  a  beautiful  morsel  of  history  for  happily  succeed  in  robbing  them  of 
ours :  for  it  was  im^wssible  that  he  immortality. 

could  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  his  de-  There  are  most  beautiful  writers 
tails.  lie  is  an  author  that  makes  who  complain  of  the  jwverty  of  lan- 
vou  melancholy.  How  can  he  be  guage ;  and  there  are  immensely 
jiardoned,  when  he  says  of  the  wife  rich  men,  who  seek  after  the  philc- 
of  {8eneca,  that  when  they  opened  80j)her’s  stone, 
his  veins  to  bleed  him  to  death,  she  In  this  world,  the  purest  virtue  is 
saw  it  done  not  unwillingly  ?’*  sometimes  the  victim  ;  just  as  ani- 

A  youth  being  present  at  a  play,  mals  altogether  without  blemish  are 
cried  out  to  his  governor,  “  Cover-  preferred  for  sacrifices  on  the  altar. 
iK»r,  am  1  pleased.^”  One  act  of  virtue  prest^nteil  to  the 

IV'hen  the  statue  of  Louis  the  XV.  view  of  society  is  too  little :  it  is  like 
was  placed  in  the  cranes  that  were  to  a  stone  thrown  into  a  deep  gulf, 
laise  it  to  his  pedc'stal,  a  democratic  which  echoes  loud  for  a  time,  but 
wit  cried  out,  “  Observe  the  King  in  speedily  descends,  and  is  lost  for 
the  midst  of  his  council !”  ever. 

\'oltaire  said  of  a  man  that  spoke  To  appear  generous  and  noble,  it 
iniglity  easily,  “  That  man  speaks  like  is  often  sufficient  to  add  a  very  trifle 
an  ill- written  book.  to  our  expence.  It  is  said  of  the 

Abbe  Calliani  thus  characterises  Kingof  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Creat, 
a  very  lofty  mountain, — “  That  that  a  trifling  guinea  was  always 
mountain  on  which  the  sun  above  wanting  for  his  fetes  and  entertain- 
walks.”  ments. 

Gibbon’s  History  is  a  faithful  copy  A  credulous  enthusiast  assured 
of  the  powerful  genius  of  its  author  ;  Madame  du  Dcffand,  that  St.  Dennis 
a  genius  that  found,  continually,  in  had  carried  his  head  in  his  hand  for 
liis  brilliant  imagination,  the  means  many  leagues.  “In  this  case,”  said 
of  j)ainting  facts  with  interest ;  and,  she,  “  the  first  step  was  the  most  dif- 
in  his  erudition,  a  fruitful  source  of  ficult.” 

knowledge  and  sentiment.  If  that  To  be  beloved,  that  is  the  highest 
Uautiful  history  of  so  many  ages  of  eulogiums. 
liad  not  unhappily  been  dishonoured  Said  one  to  a  lady,  The  ancients 
by  the  arid  and  ignoble  opinions  of  lived  in  the  same  state  of  disorder  as 
the  philsophers  of  our  day,  wc  might  we.”  What !”  said  she ;  “  at  their 
well  have  placed  it  in  the  same  dig-  age  ?” 

nified  rank  with  Sallust  and  Livy.  It  is  the  privilege  of  talents  that 
but  men  of  great  talents  have  often,  they  can  even  embellish  virtue. 


THE  AERONAUT.  - 

H  E  who  hath  sail’d  upon  the  pathless  seas. 

As  fleet  and  free  as  sweeps  the  wandering  breeze, 

Knows  how[  the  soul  expands  as  we  survey 
The  shoreless  waste — the  dread  unmeasur'd  wav  ; 

But  who  shall  paint  th'  exulting  thoughts  and  high. 

Of  him  who  soars  into  the  vaulted  sky —  j 

Who  to  the  thunder's  secret  place  doth  sail. 

Rides  on  the  cloud,  and  travels  on  the  gale — 

And  holds  through  homeless  wilds  of  space  his  way. 

Free  as  a  spirit  loosen’d  from  its  clay  ?  » 

'T was  so  from  earth  1  bounded,  midst  the  roar  , 

Of  crowds  who  cheer’d  my  launching  from  the  shore 
Of  this  fair  world, — but  as  they  w’av'd  farewell, 

The  last  faint  sounds  came  o’er  me  like  a  knell ; 
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As  slow  they  died  iiron  the  distant  ear, 

1  >im  wax’d  the  world — the  darksome  cloud  was  !u\ar  ; 

Still  shooting  upwards  to  a  fearful  height, 

Far,  far  beneath  I  mark’d  the  eagle’s  flight 
Ilut  higher  rising  on  the  freshening  breeze, 

'I'he  clouds  beneath  me  roll’d  like  sombre  seas. 

Dll,  on  1  sped  upon  ray  course  sublime. 

Nor  for  a  moment  thought  of  Earth  or  Time ; 

Till  Night’s  dull  curtain  o’er  the  heavens  was  hung, 

And  through  the  skies  the  hollow  tempest  sung. 

'riien  down  the  black  profound  I  speeded  fast, 

’1  o  gain  the  earth — but,  ah  !  the  hour  was  past ! 
i^ow  as  1  sank,  I  heard  the  billows  roll, 

’i'he  roar  of  waters  smote  my  shuddering  soul : 

All  faint  wuth  terror,  1  began  to  feel 

My  heart  grow  sick — my  troubled  brain  to  reel  ; 

Yet  in  that  hour  the  sense  was  left  me  still 
'I'o  hurl  each  weight  from  out  my  vehicle, 

\Yliich  vaulted  upivards  from  th’  abyss  once  more, 

‘I'hough  not  so  high  but  I  could  hear  its  roar, — 

>\"ihl  as  the  hungry  howl,  the  cry  for  blood 
'I'hat  w’akes  each  night  the  desart  solitude. 

C arccring  still  upon  the  tempest  dire, 

1  dew  through  darkness,  thunder-cloud,  and  fire  ;  j 
The  lightnings  blaz’d  around  my  lonely  head, 

W  hile  startled  Night  in  sullen  darkness  fled ; 

And  to  myself  I  seem’d  like  phantom  thing. 

Sweeping  away  upon  the  whirlwind’s  wing ; 

Like  spirit  of  the  gloom,  whose  flying  form 
Adds  tenfold  terror  to  the  ruthless  storm. 

At  last  upon  the  ocean,  faint  and  far, 

A  lone  light  glimmer’d  like  a  setting  star. — 

( )h  !  how  I  gaz’d  upon  the  distant  bark, 

AYhose  ray  had  made  my  night  so  doubly  dark  ; 

Which  show’’d  a  place  of  safety  on  the  main, 

But  also  show’d — for  me  *twas  there  in  vain  ! 

On,  on  1  flew  before  the  sweeping  blast, 

And  soon  the  solitary  light  1  past ; 

Far  to  the  windward  set  the  ocean  beam. 

But  straight  before  another  shed  its  gleam  ! 

Bight  on  1  sped,  and  as  I  near’d  the  light, 

Down  to  the  yawning  floods  1  urged  iny  flight. 

And  slowly  fell  beneath  the  vessel’s  lea, 

W'here  round  her  bulwarks  rav’d  the  frenzied  sea. 

Tlie  piercing  shriek  of  agony  I  gave 

^\'as  heard  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  w^ave  ! 

ro|>e  was  cast — I  seiz’d  it  as  it  fell, — 

And  thus  was  sav’d  the  wond’rous  tale  to  tell ! 


OchiinscALugcr, 

onaEKSCUI-AEOER’s  “  CORllEtiOIO/’ 
and  ItOHlNSON  CRUSOE  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND.” 

Danish  jwctry  anil  Danish  dramas 
Win*  things  scarcely  thought  of  out 
<»f  Dcuniark,  a  short  time  back ;  but 
the  works  of  Oehlexschlaegeu, 
Iiacolskn,  Ingem  a  NX,  and  some 
others,  have,  w  ithin  these  few  years, 
so  ius})ired  their  countrymen  at 
home,  and  raised  the  character  of 
their  literature  abroad,  that  perhaps 
that  of  few  other  countries  deserves 
more  attention  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  or  will  better  reward  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  inrestigation. 

( U'  all  those  who  have  of  late  years 
eiukavoured  to  unite  the  characters 
of  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  ^Krliaps 
I  )elilenschlacger  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  at  least  on  the  stage. 
M’itli  a  very  true  feeling  of  his  own 
faleiits,  and  the  taste  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  has  worked  up  various  por¬ 
tions  of  Scandinavian  History  into 
poetic  dramas,  such  as  ‘‘  Axel  and 
W’alhurg,”  “  Hakon,”  “  Jarl,”  &c.; 
and  though  his  poetry,  in  some  pieces, 
is  in  rather  too  familiar  a  style,  yet, 
in  general,  his  muse  has  ennobled  his 
theme.  Of  all  his  pieces,  however, 
that  which  has  met  with  the  greatest 
success,  both  in  and  out  of  Denmark, 
is  his  tragedy  of  Correggio,  in  which 
the  familiar  style  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  prevails  throughout,  ra¬ 
ther  increases  than  diminishes  its 
aptness  for  the  staj^e. 

The  taste  now  reigning  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  particularly  in  Germany, 
for  introducing  great  painters  and 
poets  as  the  heroes  of  theatrical  pie¬ 
ces,  lias,  with  some  degree  of  jus¬ 
tice,  been  censured  in  England  as  sel¬ 
dom  tending  to  increase  the  favourr 
able  idea  already  entertained  of  their 
cliaractcrs  ;  yet  perhaps  few  of  those 
wlio  thus  denounce  these  pieces, 
could  see  them  represented  in  their 
pristine  language,  and  on  their  native 
stage,  without  having  their  judge¬ 
ment  overpowered  by  the  interest 
they  excite ;  nor  indeed  can  their 
merits  be  fully  appreciated  without 
tlieir  undergoing  this  ordeal. 

Of  the  pieces  of  this  class,  brought 
out  within  these  last  five  or  six  years 
in  Germany,  Van  Dykes  Country 
Miffuel  de  Cervantes,**  and 
Con'tfirgio,**  have  been  the  princi- 
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pal ;  and  the  last,  though  llie  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreigner,  has  perhaps  been 
the  greatest  favourite  of  the  three. 
A  short  analysis  of  the  piece  will 
liest  show  to  what  it  is  indebted  for 
this  preference. 

In  some  of  Oehlenschlacgcr's  pie¬ 
ces,  the  hardy  Norseman  is  easily 
discernible ;  but  in  ('orreggio,  the  ge¬ 
nial  warmth  of  an  Italian  sun,  and 
the  cerulean  softness  of  an  Italian 
sky,  seem  to  have  influenced  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind ;  since  this  piece  breathes 
throughout  such  a  w'ann  glow'  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  feeling,  as  could  hardly  be 
excelled  by  the  painter’s  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  Correggio’s  character,  unit¬ 
ing  the  utmost  simplicity  of  unlet¬ 
tered  goodness,  with  an  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  beauties  of  his  art,  and  a 
moilest  consciousness  of  his  ow'n 
mwers,  is  drawn  with  a  masterly 
land,  and  his  first  appearance  alrea¬ 
dy  excites  in  the  spectator  that  warm 
sympathy  in  his  fate,  w'itli  which 
he  afterwards  accompanies  the  hero 
through  the  piece.  The  ojK'iiing 
scene  discovers  Antonio  Allegri,  the 
artist,  (pale  and  sickly,  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel  a 
short  time  previous,)  sitting  before 
his  cottage  door,  in  the  village  of 
Correggio,  and  finisliing  a  Madonna, 
for  w’hich  his  wife  and  son  have  been 
sitting  to  him  as  originals.  Silvestro, 
a  recluse,  comes  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  wood,  to  inquire  after  bis  health, 
and  brings  him  some  strengthening 
herbs :  Antonio  presents  the  Hermit 
with  a  small  Magdalene  which  he  has 
painted  for  him  ;  but  when  the  latter 
is  going  oft‘  with  it,  he  calls  him  back, 
to  take  a  parting  look  of  it :  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  part  with  it,  and  his 
assisting  his  son,  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  to  draw  with  chalk  on  his 
neighl^ur’s  wall,  though  he  had  be¬ 
gun  by  scolding  him  for  so  doing,  is 
simply  natural,  and  strongly  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Antonio,  But  stay,  Silvestro !  stay  a 
moment  longer, 

And  let  me  once  again  behold  the  point¬ 
ing; 

T  thought  some  stain  had  fallen  and  bio- 

mishM  it— 

[He  takes  the  picture  and  looks  at  it 
(iffbctionutcly 

But  no,  His  free  from  spot,— so  there ! 
farewell ! 

(Giira  hack  the  painting,] 

4  B 
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Silvcstro,  Farewell !  cnce  more  I  thank 
you  heartily.  [t’a’i/. 

[Little  Giovanni^  having  fetched  a 
hit  of  chalky  is  now  busy  drawinjz 
men  with  it  on  the  inn-keeper' s 
wiilL^ 

Antonio.  Alas  !  it  grieves  me  sorely 
thus  to  j)art 

With  all  my  j)aintings.  Long  ere  they 
are  tinish'd, 

I  feel  inclin’d  to  love  theohject  like  ' 
I^^y  child,  or  as  a  portion  of  my  soul. 

Poets  can  keep  the  oflspring  of  their  brain 
Still  near  them  ;  but  not  so  the  needy 
painter ; 

He,  like  an  indigent  father,  soon  is  forced 
To  send  his  children  out  into  the  world, 
And  let  them  seek  their  fortunes  where 
they  can. 

But  w’hat's  the  boy  about  there  ? — sure 
he’s  jvainting 

Alfresco  on  our  neighbour’s  wall ! — Ccivse, 
child ; 

You  know  how  often  this  has  been  for¬ 
bidden. 

You  stupid  boy !  who  taught  you  to  make 
legs 

Like  these? 

[Takes  the  chalk  and  alters  thcm.'\ 
Ah,  now  indeed  they’re  something  like. 

[Lookinf^  complacently  at  f/.] 
Faith,  ’tis  a  comical  fellow  :  now  we’ll 
give  him 

A  military  cap  upon  his  head. 

Giox'anni.  And  a  long  sabre,  father  ! 
Shall  we  not  ? 

Antonio.  Why,  yes. 

Giovanni.  That  I  will  make  myself. 
Antonio,  Ay,  do  so. 

But  long,  and  cur\'’d. 

His  endeavours  to  pacify  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  who  comes  out  and  catches 
tliein  at  this  work,  and  who  is  also 
his  creditor,  form  rather  too  strong  a 
contrast  wdth  the  subsequent  provo¬ 
cation  lie  gives  him,  by  tlie  mor¬ 
tifying  manner  in  which  he  under¬ 
values  his  son’s  talents  as  a  painter, 
and  triumphs  in  the  confirmation  of 
his  opinion ;  all  which  unnecessa¬ 
rily  embitters  the  innkeeper  against 
him.  In  the  next  scene,  Ottavio,  a 
nobleman  of  Parma,  in  love  with 
Allegri’s  wife,  and  who  buys  his  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  invites  him,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  his  palace,  in  order  to 
execute  some  works  for  him  there, 
excites  our  fears  for  the  artist’s  peace, 
but  without  giring  us  the  least  clew 
to  the  turn  the  piece  will  ultimately 
take ;  indeed,  one  of  its  greatest  me¬ 
rits  is  the  alisolute  uncertainty  we 
remain  in,  with  regard  to  the  denoue- 
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ment,  till  the  commencement  of  tlw. 
Fifth  Act. 

The  introduction  of  Michel  An^vlo 
and  Giulio  Romano,  which  follows, 
is  well  managed  ;  and  the  traits  of 
character  which  the  poet  has  given 
them  correspond  with  the  idea  wc 
form  to  ourselves  of  those  wonderful 
men,  from  the  conteinplaticn  of  their 
immortal  works.  The  scene  bctwwn 
Allegri  and  Angelo  is  in  a  spirited 
style.^  The  former,  deceived  by  the 
malicious  misrepresentations  of  the 
innkeeper,  receives  the  latter’s  ad¬ 
vances  in  a  very  cavalier  manner,  and 
plays  upon  his  w’ords,  till  lie  so  irri¬ 
tates  Michel,  tliat  he  changes  his  in¬ 
tended  praise  into  critical  censure  of 
the  drawing,  and  even  calls  him  a 
bungler.  The  effect  produced  on  cur 
artist  by  this  opinion,  uttered,  as  he 
then  discovers,  by  Michel  Angelo 
Ruonarotti,  the  object  of  his  adora¬ 
tion  in  his  art,  is,  when  well  acted, 
extremely  touching  on  the  stage.  His 
soliloquy  on  the  occasion,  though  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  shall 
speak  for  itself,  as  displaying,  as  far 
as  a  hasty  translation  can  give  it. 
both  the  simplicity  and  sensibility  of 
his  character : 

Allegri,  [Looking fxtdhj  at  his  picture. 

quite  stunned  with  what  hchasheard.\ 
Surely  I  dream  !  Has  Michel  Angelo, 
That  first  of  artists,  utter’d  these  han-h 
words  ? 

It  cannot  be.  ’Tis  a  phantom  of  my  Itrain 
down,  and  cox'crs  his  face  xcUhlds 
hands  ;  after  a  pause,  he  rises 
My  senses  reel  indeed,  but  yet  they  dream 
not ; 

Most  dreadful  sounds  have  rous  d  them 
from  their  sleep.  l-f 
Am  I  a  bungler,  then  ?  And  nothing 
more  ? 

No,  truly  ;  had  not  Angelo’s  self  pro¬ 
nounced  it, 

I  ne’er  had  thought  so  meanly  of  my  skfll. 

[IJe  seems  lost  in  thou,tthhl 
Before  me  hover’d  clouds  of  varied  hue,  ^ 
Which  I  too  fondly  took  for  worldly 
I  seiz’d  my  pencil,  tried  to  embody  them, 
And  what  I  made  prov’d  but  another 
cloud,  , 

A  party-coloured  plaything,  void  of  • 
Of  mental  greatness,  feeling,  or 

tion !  t 

No ;  that  I  ne’er  had  thought.  I 
went 

To  work  with  such  a  pure  and  arden 
When  at  my  easel,  I  could  almost 
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Mvsolf  Ivforc  GcxVs  altar,  where  his  glory* 
la  raiiiant  beams,  reveard  l>eforc  me  lay. 
Ala>>I  ho.v  grossly  1  deceiv'd  myself! — 

\A  j)ausi  ,] 

When  but  a  stripling  boy,  I  onc«  to  Flo¬ 
rence 

Accompanied  my  father,  and  while  he 
Was  making  b;irgains  on  the  market- 
place, 

I  ran  to  view  Lorenzo's  holy  temple; 
There  I  Wield  the  graves  of  Ciiulio 
Anil  (T  Lorenzo;  saw  the  eternal  fonns 
Of  night,  day,  dusky  eve,  Aurora’s  dawn. 
Carv'd  by  this  Angelo  in  purest  marble. 
Too  short,  alas  !  the  glimpse  allow'd  me; 
yet 

T!iat  scene  remain’d  engraven  on  my 
mind 

Indelible ;  being  all  of  highest  art 
1  e’er  had  seen.  It  struck  into  my  soul 
An  awful  sense  o'  the  great  and  beautiful; 
And  yet,  so  dead  and  dismal  was  the  spot, 
I'luit  I  rejoiced  when  once  again  I  stotid. 
With  th'  azure  heavens  above,  tuid  tlowers 
around  me. 

Hut  now  again  these  joyful  transient  forms 
Have  lied,  and  left  me  in  the  vaulted 
tomb ! 

I  stand,  annihilated,  on  the  verge 
Of  night,  and  shudder  at  the  ajiproach  of 
d.u-kness. 

1  Much  affected^  and  after  a  pansr.^ 
Well,  well,  then  !  be  it  so  :  I’ll  jmint  no 
more. 

(iod  knows,  it  was  not  vanity  induced  me, 
But  the  same  impulse  drove  me  to  the 
jK-ncil, 

That  teaches  bees  to  build  their  lionied 
cells. 

Or  birds  their  nests.  Was  this  a  vain 
conceit  ?— 

Once  more  I'll  question  him,  once  more 
he  must 

Bepeat,  not  passionately  or  angrily. 

But,  like  his  day  on  fam'd  Lorenzo’s  tomb. 
With  calmness,  energy,  and  dignity, 

'I'he  fatal  w'ord ; — and  then — I’ll  bid  fare¬ 
well 

To  my  lov’d  art,  and  be  again  what  first 
I  was,  a  poor  and  inobtrusive  man.— 

I  neither  will  despond  nor  mourn,  while 
bless'd 

With  a  clear  and  quiet  conscience.  Though 
perhaps 

No  artist,  yet  base-minded  sure  I  am  not. 
No  !  though  the  greatest  Angelo  on  earth 
Should  tell  me  so;  an  inward  voice  assures 
me 

I  am  not  so ;  and  this  voice  comes  from 
God  ! 

In  the  Third  Act,  Romano  first 
softens  down  the  cflfect  of  his  friend's 
™inutc  censure,  by  the  unqualified 
he  bestows  upon  Allegri’s 
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work  as  a  whole,  and  then  con¬ 
vinces  Angelo  of  the  injustice  he  has 
been  guilty  of,  who,  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  recalls  his  words  in  a 
dialogue  with  Allegri’s  wife,  and 
sends  her  husband  a  ring  by  her,  as 
a  token  of  the  high  opinion  he  enter¬ 
tains  of  him  as  an  artist ;  all  which 
raises  poor  Allegri  to  the  pinnacle  of 
joy.  The  wliole  of  this  act  is  wrought 
up  with  great  dramatic  po\ver. 

The  Fourth  Act  passes  in  Ottavio's 
picture-gallery  at  Parma,  and  though 
containing  rather  too  many  long  so¬ 
liloquies,  and  but  little  action,  is  still 
rendered  interesting  by  the  painter’s 
enthusiasm,  which  breaks  out  in  al¬ 
most  cxtatic  joy,  on  his  unexjKcted- 
ly  finding  himself  in  a  gallery  filled 
with  the  master-pieces  of  his  art.  It 
may  well  he  doubted,  whether  the 
rather  childish  suri)risc  he  expresses 
on  seeing  some  of  tlie  pictures,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  Flemish  school, 
and  his  ignorantly  wondering  where 
and  liow  far  from  ]Milan  Flanders 
was  situated,  does  not  place  his  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge  in  too  inferior  a 
light ;  since  we  no  where  find  any 
authentic  grounds  to  conclude  that 
(’orreggio  was  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  no  man  of  letters. 
After  surveying  a  great  number  of 
lectures,  he  perceives  one  at  the 
further  end  of  the  gallery,  guardc<l 
by  a  silk  covering  ;  and  on  drawing 
hack  the  curtain,  discovers  Ilaphael’s 
St  Cecilia,  which  redoubles  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  serves  to  introduce  his 
famous  exclamation  of  In  anche  snn 
pitture"  in  the  following  manner : 

Ha  !  that  is  surely  Saint  Cecilia  ! 

With  the  organ  in  her  hand,  she  musing 
stands. 

In  absence  lost,  while  round  her,  rent  in 
jMcces, 

Lie  earthly  instruments;  and  e’en  the 
organ 

Seems  mute  and  falling,  while,  with  ardent 
rapture. 

She  lifts  h«r  eye,  and  breathless  listens  to 
The  angel  chorus  pealing  from  alxjve. 
Whose  work,  is  this  ?  ’tis,  far  above  mere 
painting  ; 

This  is  creative  art,  not  imitation, 

And  proves  the  author  great  as  man  and 
artist, 

’Tis  lofty,  holy  poetry,  express’d 
In  colours.  This,  the  highest  end  of  paint- 

ing» 

Is  what  I  strive  for  In  my  happiest  hours. 


•  h,m.\  oy  wnorn  j„g 

",  ■  haughtUy  stating,  that  what  he  can-’ 

M  enlhu.ia„n.]-  '!!»  "0‘,  'Hie  agi- 

,  f  tation  nis  teelings  have  iiiuleriionc, 

knew  combined  with  his  long  walk,  throws 

ou  have  doubtless  into  a  profound  sleep,  during 

which,  a  laurel  chaplet  is  placed  on 
his  head  by  Celestina,  a  young  ladv, 
so,  but  not  till  brought  to  Ottavio’s  house  by  her 
)Tt’ and  /eWmyself  lather,  wdth  a  view  of  marrying  lur 
to  him, — wlio  discovers  Corregino 
Battista’s  right, —  sleeping  in  the  hall,  and  recognize^ 
eittd —  him  by  the  ring  on  his  linger,  ior  tlu* 

[JfouJ.]  painter  described  to  lur  by  Michd 
.Angelo.  At  the  close  of  thi<  .lof, 
>irit  much  rejoice  jjauista,  the  iniikecjur,  brings  Al- 

.  legri  his  money  for  the  picture,  hut 

y  otlicr  arti:.t.s  copper,  in  order  to  make  it  the 

tore  this  nictu re,  .  •  i*  i  •  .  i.  • 

X-  .u  •  •  heavier  tor  him  to  carry.  It  is  not 

ot  their  interior  ,  .  .  -  . 

exactly  seen  in  what  capacity  l.at- 

Icrifi'^  the  via  lire.]  tista  thus  acts  for  Ottavio,  nor  arc 

►  e  ;  if  ixiverty  sufficient  grounds  given  why  he 

liefore  this  ricli  should  feel  such  an  insatiable  desire 
’twill  never  feel  it.  of  revenge,  as  to  excite  a  tliief  and 
Who  would  have  assassin  to  rob  and  murder  Correg¬ 
gio  ;  this  part  of  the  plot  is  tliore- 
jed !  [Aloud,]  fore  considered  by  many  as  ratlur 
.'em  well  impress’d  defective.  The  (lefect,  how  ever,  it 
in  this  high  pro-  such  it  be,  contributes  to  keep  tlie 
spectator  still  longer  in  the  dark,  and 
It,  Sir ;  here  I  fed  renders  the  catastrophe  in  tlie  Fifth 
?  Act  still  more  effective.  He  antiei- 

t.  Here  I  see  pates  murder  and  roblKTV,  but  is 
ins  t)l  my  inmost  agreeably  surjirised  to  find  Cor- 

.  1-  T  /.  I  reggio  die  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 

mnest  youth  I  Mt  „  exhaustion,  eausetl 

*■  oYssytrii™  "wS 

I  like  naphacl-s.  I'a^'ing  been  increasetl  beyoml  Ins 
vertul  and  lofty ;  POwer  to  bear,  by  the  weight  ol  tlic 
as  and  com  prehen-  money  he  had  to  carry  home.  ^ 
last  act  is  very  affecting,  and  tne 
more  flexible  and  closing  impression,  though  melan¬ 
choly,  is  far  from  being  disagreeable, 
ms;  I  am  always  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  no 
aphad  ravishes.  one  ever  sees  this  piece  well  perforni- 
L !  In  this  1  see  ed,  without  being  irresistibly  came* 
away  by  the  interest  it  excites ;  aw 
ing;  its  mere  pre-  subsequent  criticism  is  consequently 

,  ^  ,  deprived  of  half  its  power, 

makes  me  feel  greater  part  of  Ochlenschlac- 

in  that  pro^rtion  .re^ubtless  weU  know 

it  hkeneaa  feel  to  ^  the  English  litemti,  butllwy« 

with  holy  inspim-  l^baps 

Stance  very  rare  m  tne  literary  y  ^ 

Ida,  I  humMy  bow  o“f.  perhaps,  not  to  ^  foun< 
greatness  never  exisUng  wnter,  and  wtac  i  « 
would  suffice  to  stamp  celebrity  <> 


t’.is  name — namely,  that  of  his  being 
all  equally  able  and  admired  ])ott 
in  two  different  languages,  Danish 
anti  (.KTiuan  ;  the  former  his  native 
longue,  the  latter  perhaps  the  most 
ilitHeult  of  modern  European  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  well  known  how  infe¬ 
rior  translations  generally  are  to  their 
originals.  Oehlenschlaeger’s  pieces, 
liowever,  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  translations  when  they  appear  in 
(ieriuan,  since,  while  the  ideas  with 
which  he  pens  the  originals  are  still 
warm,  he  generally  proceeds  to  em- 
bodv  them  in  (lernian  tilso.  In  do- 
ine  tliis  he  adhens,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Itlot.  Init  allows  himself  a  nmeh 
eriattr  latltmle  in  the  diction  and 
|•oell(‘al  images  of  the  ]>ieee  than 
any  mere  translator  would  jirohably 
feel  himself  autliorised  to  do,  or  per- 
ha]»s  he  capable  of  j»erforining,  with¬ 
out  deviating  too  far  from  his  origi¬ 
nal.  In  fact,  these  dramas  in  (ier- 
man,  may  be  considered  as  a  second 
creation  of  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  ill  which,  if  some  passages  do 
not  quite  equal  his  first  production, 
others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  witli 
increased  briUiancy  and  effect.  The 
works  of  this  author  arc  not  more 
favourably  received,  read  W’ith  more 
avidity,  or  acted  "with  greater  ap¬ 
plause,  in  his  native  land,  than  they 
are  throughout  all  Germany,  wlicrc 
even  tile  reviewers  and  critics,  who 
are  generally  fastidious  enough,  con¬ 
fer  a  high  rank  upon  them,  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  original  productions  in 
their  language,  and  bestowing  uj>on 
them  merited  praise. 

Oehlenschlaeger  does  not  always 
confine  himself  to  tragedy,  but  some¬ 
times  indulges  in  more  lively  effu¬ 
sions.  His  last  production  is  a  co¬ 
medy,  which,  both  an  account  of  its 
title  and  subject,  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  considerable  interest  in  England ; 
a  short  account  of  it  will  therefore, 
doubtless,  prove  acceptable.  The 
piece  is  entitled,  **  Hobinson  in  Eng- 
f*»*d,**  that  is  to  say,  Robinson  Cr%LSOc 
m  England,  and  tne  plot  turns  prin- 
cin^y  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  celebrated  novel  of  Robin- 
son  Cnisoe  first  made  its  appearance. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  the  real  adventures 
of  a^  Scotchman,  named  Alexander 
^Ikirk,  gave  rise  to  that  amusing 
Narration,  and  that  the  circumstance 
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of  Defoe’s  having  taken  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Selkirk’s  papers,  and  built 
his  n(»vel  upon  them,  is  generally  rt— 
reived  as  a  fact,  though  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  satisfactorily  proved.  In  the  pii  ce 
in  question,  Selkirk  is  represented  as 
having  returned  to  England,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Friday,  the  fictitious  per¬ 
sonage  of  the  novel,  under  the  name 
of  A\'ill,  and  in  the  character  of  his 
adopted  son.  I'hey  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  indigence,  and  Selkirk  is  un¬ 
able  to  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord, 
'i'wastle,  a  grocer,  in  whose  house* 
they  lodge,  'i’he  distress  this  occa¬ 
sions  lliem  is  increas('d  by  S  lkirk’s 
discontent  at  tlie  hustle  and  inditte- 
reiiee  of  the  world,  and  Mbll’s  hojie- 
less  ]>:ission  for  theirlandlord’s  daugh¬ 
ter  iietty.  Tlie  fonner  sighs  for  the 
tranquillity  he  enjoyed  in  liis  desan 
island,  the  latter  for  the  possession  of 
one  who  really  loves  him,  but  all 
hopes  of  whom  his  needy  circum¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  abandon,  her 
father  having,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
trade,  contracted  to  marry  her  to  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  and  rival  gro¬ 
cer.  Their  landlord,  Tw’astle,  advises 
Selkirk  to  try  and  get  into  an  alms¬ 
house,  and  AVlll  to  go  out  to  service, 
which  occasions  the  following  dia¬ 
logue  between  Selkirk  and  A\bll,  af¬ 
ter  the  landlord  has  left  them  : 

Selkirk,  f  jri/7/  a  fixed  and  gloomy  look.'\ 
Yes,  he  is  right !  An  invalid  am  I, 
Destin'd  to  moulder  in  some  hospiUil ; 
And  you,  my  faithful  Will,  must  sjcli 
your  freedom 

E’en  in  Great  Britain,  Freedom’s  favour’d 
land. 

Could  I  have  thought  it  ?  Oh  !  why  staid 
we  not 

In  our  still  island  ?  Wherefore  cams  w*c 
forth 

From  our  retreat,  on  seeing  human  faces  ? 
Was  it  from  Paradise  to  be  cxpell’d  ? 
What  sought  I  here?  My  much-lov’d 
native  land  ? 

Wherein  consists  the  charms  of  that  strong 
tie  ? 

In  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  native  cot— 
The  scenes  of  youth,  and  chosen  band  of 
friends ! 

Exist  such  charms  for  me?  Ah,  no! 
aU,aU 

Arc  gone  or  changed!  The  moiety  of  a 
century 

Hath  alter’d  all  things^  e’en  my  mother- 
tongue. 

Far  better  known  to  me  were  th’  aged 
oaks 
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In  my  lone  island,  than  those  dismal  faces, 
That  i)ass  me  on  the  streets  like  llinty 
fonns ; 

Their  tops,  at  least,  oft  nodded  friendly 
to  me ; 

I  reign’d  a  monarch  in  my  kingdom  there. 
Like  Adam  in  his  Paradise.  ’Tis  true, 

1  found  no  Eve ;  but  neither  did  a  Cain, 
With  harden’d  cruelty,  afflict  my  heart. 
An  AIkjI  in  a  faithful  son  I  found, 

And  what  more  could  I  M'ish  ? 

\^Einhracc8  Will. 

Will.  Oh,  weep  not,  father ! 

Hojic  swells  my  breast,  and  I  feel  grateful 
to  you 

1^'or  having  brought  me  to  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

How  l)cautiful  soe’er  pure  Nature  is. 

Yet  Man  is  God’s  first  work  and  master¬ 
piece  ; 

Our  distant  isle  was  desart,  waste,  and 
dismal. 

Selkirk,  Not  so.  Will ;  ’twas  a  heav¬ 
enly,  calm  retreat. 

Well  fitted  for  a  temple  of  religion. 

Will.  Oh  !  I  can  easily  conceive  this 
bustle 

Yields  you  no  pleasure. 

Selkirk.  Does  it,  then,  to  you  ? 

Will.  I  must  confess  1  cannot  but  feel 
pleasure 

From  all  around  me ;  from  the  wood  of 
masts, 

That  moves  with  Thames’s  tide;  the 
crowds  that  swarm 

On  London  ’Change,  that  mixture  of  all 
nations. 

From  whence  each  foreign  tongue  salutes 
the  ear ; 

The  spacious  churches,  w  ith  their  (dealing 
organs ; 

The  preacher’s  holy  word;  the  Parlia¬ 
ment, 

Teeming  w  ith  eloquence ;  the  theatres. 
With  their  brilliant  lights,  their  scenes, 
and  comedies ; 

The  cottce-houses,  with  their  newspapers; 
The  busy  race-course,  and  the  rapid  steed; 
The  countrj'-houscs,  verdant  bowlings 
greens ; 

And,  more  than  all— — 

Selkirk.  Well ;  what’s  this  more  than 
aU  ? 

Will,  Why  should  I  blush  to  own  it  ? 
-—’tis  your  fair. 

My  brethren  are,  I  know',  wild  savages. 
Nay,  ravenous  tigers  ;  yet  you  must  allow 
They  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  beast. 
But,  then,  your  w’omen  ! 

In  being  strong  and  vigorous.  What  is  one 
Of  London’s  citizens,  so  rich  and  bulky, 

A  London  beau,  diminutive  and  smart, 
Compar  d  to  a  naked  Indian,  keen  and 
strong, 

A  tiger  in  the  fight,  in  peace  a  lamb  ? 


(( 
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Selkirk.  So  !  our  women,  then, 

Do  better  please  you  ?  ’ 

Will.  They  are  white  as  snow  ; 
Their  auburn  locks  shine  brightly  I’itetho 
moon-beams ; 

Their  eyes  a  heaven,  their  cheeks  a  ro.sv 
spring ; 

Their  smile  and  glance  affect  my  heart 
most  strangely. 

Inspiring  it  with  such  refin’d  sensations 
As  I  ne’er  felt,  while  only  conversant 
With  the  sensual  looks  of  our  gigantic  fc. 
males. 

With  their  coral  necklaces  of  bloody  dve 
Hanging  below'  their  naked  breasts. 
Sclkiik,  It  seems 

Our  landlord’s  pretty  daughter  must  have 
made 

A  deep  impression  on  you. 

Will.  Oh  !  she  is  like 
A  blooming  spring,  and  innocent  violet ; 
Her  voice  is  sw'ecter  than  the  niglilin- 
gale’s. 

And  on  her  delicate  check  the  rose  un- 
folds 

Its  choicest  hues ;  but  oh  !  her  virtuous 
mind 

Excels  all  ix;rsonal  accomplishments. 

Some  time  previous,  Selkirk  bad 
delivered  over  his  diary  to  Uefoe, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  from  tbf 
latter  how  far  they  could  be  brought 
in  a  fit  state  for  publication,  and  thus 
be  made  available  to  him  in  his  neces¬ 
sities.  The  novel  that  Defoe  has 
built  upon  the  same,  had,  unknown 
to  Selkirk,  just  appeared  at  the  time 
at  which  the  action  commences,  and 
been  received  with  general  admira¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  the  above  scene, 
he  resolves  to  go  to  Defoe,  and  learn 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  his 
papers,  though  with  scarcely  a  des¬ 
perate  hope  of  receiving  a^  favourable 
answer.  At  their  interview,  Detoe, 
misled  by  the  vanity  of  authorship? 
rather  than  the  desire  of  gain,  conce^s 
from  him  the  entire  use  he  has  made 
of  his  journal;  but  acknowledges  har¬ 
ing  introduced  some  of  his  adventures 
into  a  work  of  his  own,  and  otters 
liim  a  small  house  he  possessc-s  in 
country,  as  a  free  residence,  toge 
with  an  annuity  of  fitty  pouni  s 
life,' as  a  remuneration  to 
condition  of  his  resigning  all  c 
and  right  whatever  to  his  P*P^’ 
and  observing  a  most 
crecy  with  regard  to  the  w^ho  e 
action.  The  needy 
prised  at  an  offer  so  niucu  , 
nis  expectations,  accepts  it 
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Tircssions  of  the  most  lively  gratitude, 
lor  what  he  considers  such  unbounded 
i,renerosity,  and  the  papers  are  com- 
niitted  to  the  flames  in  Selkirk's  pre¬ 
sence,  though  not  without  his  feeling 
and  expressing  much  regret  at  part¬ 
ing  with  them*  Selkirk,  on  (quitting 
Defoe,  is  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  all  his  papers  are  destroy- 
td,  and  all  matters  settled  between 
them ;  but  his  open-hearted  gratitude 
awakens  in  Defoe  his  better  genius, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  a  principle 
of  honour  conquers ;  he  rescues  the 
papers  from  the  flames,  of  which  but 
a  trifling  portion  had  been  consumed, 
and  resolves  on  acknowledging  his 
plagiarism,  and  introducing  the  ori¬ 
ginals  of  his  work  to  his  patron,  Sir 
Robert  Edgnrson,  who  had  read  the 
novel,  and  been  profuse  in  his  com- 
ineiulations  of  it.  Sir  Kobert  invites 
liiin  to  his  country  scat,  in  the 
grounds  of  which  he  had  contrived 
to  have  a  hermitage  «  la  Robinson 
Crusoe"  laid  out.  Defoe  accepts  this 
invitation,  on  condition  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  introtluce  the  original  Ro~ 
hinsoii  and  Friday ^  in  propriis  per-- 
sohis,  to  w’hich  Sir  Robert  consents, 
though  without  at  all  comprehend¬ 
ing  his  drift.  In  the  mean  time, 
^^clkirk,  eager  to  read  the  account  of 
his  adventures,  has  bought  the  book, 
and  Defoe,  whose  pride  had  been 
brought  down  by  the  ridicule  with 
which  his  work  had  been  treated  at 
the  literary  tea-party  at  Crabb's,  to 
which  he  had  been  introduced  by 
^ir  Robert,  under  a  feigned  name, 
having  now  taken  the  two  most  es¬ 
sential  steps  towards  recovering  his 
own  gooil  opinion,  joins  him,  in  or¬ 
der  to  read  his  work  to  him  over  a 
bowl  of  punch.  The  scene  that  fol¬ 
lows,  in  which  he  is  continually  con¬ 
founding  tlie  real  Selkirk  with  the 
llobinson  of  his  creation,  takes  place 
when  they  are  returning  home,  and 
Refoe  is  in  that  exhilarated  state  fa- 
iiiiliarly  termed  “  half.  seas  over 

tenter  Selkirk  and  Defoe  arm  in  arm. 

^foc.  1  must  accompany  thee,  Robin¬ 
son, 

And  see  thee  home.  Thou  honest  good 
old  man, 

Awt  think  I  could  forsake  thee,  when 
thy  need 

■  greatest  ?— No !  we’ve  quaff'd  the  ge¬ 
nerous  punch 


**  Coi're^frioy"  S^e. 

Together  honestly,  and  drain’d  the  bowl ! 

but,  Robinson  !  thou  drink’st  like  maiden 
coy. 

Hast  thou,  with  all  the  rum  that  ’scap’d 
the  wreck. 

And  to  thy  island  safely  was  convey’d. 

No  better  learn’d  to  tope  ? 

Selkirk.  Good  Sir  !  I  ne’er 

Convey’d  there  rum  from  any  wTCck. 

Defoe.  \Slappinghisforchcad.\  True! 
true! 

That  was  my  own  invention.  My  weak 
brain 

Doth  still  confound  together  thee  and 
Selkirk. — 

But  where  the  devil  have  we  stray’d  to¬ 
night  ? 

Old  London's  streets  seem  also  quite  con¬ 
fus’d. 

And  I  no  longer  know  them.  Stay,  I’ve 
here 

A  map  \draxving  out  a  map^  and  opening 
i/]  whereon  the  streets  and  market 
places 

Arc  all  exhibited.  With  this  we  soon 

Shall  find  our  way.  Pray,  say  where 
livest  thou  ? 

Selkirk.  In  Thames  Street,  Sir. 

Defoe,  [Pointing  to  it  in  the  7/ia^.]— 
Well,  here  is  Thames  Street,  then. 

Selkirk.  Yes;  where  we  are  is  Thames 
Street,  sure  enough. 

Defoe.  My  finger’s  on  it  in  the  map, 
you  mean. 

Selkirk.  No,  Sir  !  but  where  our  bo¬ 
dies  stand  is  Thames  Street ; 

We  are  already  there. 

Defoe.  How  know’st  thou  that  ? 

Then  it  most  strangely  must  have  alter’d, 
since 

I  saw  it  last ;  I  know  the  place  no  longer. 

[Scats  himself  on  a  stone  bench. 

Selkirk.  Good  Sir !  pray  let  me  now 
attend  you  home. 

Defoe.  Yes  do,  and  then  I  will  return 
uith  thee. 

And  thus  w'e  will  continue  through  the 
night. 

Selkirk.  [Aside.]  I  dare  not  leave  him 
while  his  brain's  so  heated. 

Defoe.  Hark  !  how  these  Cits  do  snore 
on  downy  pillows  ! 

From  all  such  stupid  sleep,  may  Heav’n 
preserve  me  ! 

They  gather  fat,  to  rest  with  on  the  mor¬ 
row. 

Selkirk.  Pray  let  us  go. 

Defoe.  [Pointing  to  the  sky,]  Seestthou 
yon  glittering  Wain, 

With  golden  wheels,  .where  Saturn’s  self 
doth  sit 

As  charioteer  ?  How  vik  a  carriage  'tis. 

Not  to  advance  more  in  such  lengthen’d 
space. 

Selkirk,  [Aside.]  His  senses  wander. 
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D(foi\  On  thy  dcstirt  Island, 

Thou  didst  not  see  this  great  and  mighty 
Bear, 

I'hat  rules  the  wintry  North  ;  thou  only 
saws’t, 

In  the  wide  waste  of  heaven,  the  mon¬ 
ster  Hydra. 

The  golden  ship  shone  in  derision  of  thee, 

Since  thou  hadst  none  to  bring  thee  thence.  Why  I  am  joyful  now  ? 

Selkirk.  [Perrmskehi.]  Dear  Sir,  Sclkirk.[Premnghkhand.^So^^^'h^■> 

Direct  your  steps  tow  ards  home ;  1  beg  Defoe,  Because  *  ' 

I  feel  myself  an  honest  man  again. 

Defoe.  Tow  rds  home!  Why,  aye;  Is  that  not  cause  enough  ? 

But  where,  then,  strictly  sjicaking,  Selkirk.  Dear  Sir,  you  jest, 

Is  our  real  home  ?  Is’t  not  where  rest  is  Dtfoe.  Now,  that  I’ve  voluntarily  rc. 

found  ?  stor’d 

Is  t  not  the  heart  ?  And  yet  mistaken  The  stolen  property  5—lx?ing  solely  urged 

Thereto  by  my  heart  and  consiiencc,  1 
1  )oth  barricade  its  doors,  and  for  his  home  feel  happy ; 

Cold-blooded  Bride’s  lone  anU-room  doth  Now,  I  can  freely  drink  with  you. 

choose.  Selkirk,  Pray  come. 

What  weakness  tempts  him  to  such  jjefoc.  Well,  well !  I  will  come;  mm 

w  retched  folly  ?  In  ami  we’ll  w  ander, 

Say, my  good  Selkirk,  hast  thou  e’er  l>ehcld  I\Iy  Robinson !  Thus  saunters  forth  the  poet 
1  he  petrifactions  of  the  Mammoth  ?  midnight  with  the  hero  of  his  tale ! 

Selkirk.  Never.  There  is  no  magic,  sure,  if  this  be  none : 

Defoe.  Concluding  from  its  teeth,  they  »Tis  more  than  far-fam’d  Shakespeare 
say  it  was  Y\’jth  his  Hamlet, 

The  most  ravenous  l)cast  of  prey  ;  but  do  Or  Homer  with  Achilles,  e’er  could  do. 

not  think  so!  [Excuut. 

Man  is  much  worse,  and  eats  not  flesh 

alone.  Sir  Robert’s  hermitage  is  the  scene 

But  e’en  his  brother’s  honour,  fame,  and  of  the  denouement.  Defoe  having 
fortune.  conveyed  Selkirk  and  AV^ill  thither, 

I  low'  base  I  how  infamous !  and  I  my-  dressed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 

costumes  described  in  his  novel,  in- 
Hnve  been  this  scoundrel  once;  though  troduccs  them  to  Sir  Robert,  as  the 

o  11  1  .  persons  whose  real  adventures  liail 

Selkirk.  Pray  sit  no  longer  on  this  jnven  rise  to  his  work ;  he  further 

V  bestows  upon  'Will  .i'.500,  as  his 

^  our  health  wull  sutler.  ,  x*  i  n,.m- 

l),foc.  ’Gainst  the  wind  and  weather,  Zllv  n.d  ’ 

I  jicrhaps  am  harden'd  quite  as  much  as  had  pro  y  1 

you .  *  ted  her  father  s  house,  to  avoid  mar- 

Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  suffer’d  >'yi"S  selected  for 

shipwreck  her  husband,  and  had  taken  rciugc 

In  London's  streets.  [Rises.]  You  did  with  her  godfather.  Sir  Robert,  to 
not  use  me  w  ell,  whom  he  himself  now^  applies  for  as- 

To  let  me  drink  the  punch  alone,  when  I  sistance  also,  being  reduced  to  the 
Head  Uohinson  so  long  and  loud  to  you.  verge  of  bankruptcy,  by  the  failure 
Heading  aloud  makes  people  hot  and  of  a  house  in  whose  concerns  he  WM 
thirsty.  ,  deeply  involved.  Sir  Robert  promises 

Selkirk.  [Inaioncnfinireoiti,]  Let  him  Ills  assistance,  on  condition  w 
me  ctmduct  you  home.  Rjg  (consenting  to  his  daughter  8  uni- 

Defoe.  Well,  l>e  it  so  ;  ^n  with  Will,  which  he  of ‘course 

But  reci’llt^  my  friend,  that  thou  and  agrees  to;  and  thus  the  lovers  i^,  « 

mr  ,  -,1.  .  usual,  made  happy  i  while  Robinson, 

Must  BO  tomiorrow  to_must  receives  the  hermit^  »s 

Why,  wl«t  the  dma  is  the  feUow’s  ^  rf  h» 

name  ?  cnioy  sohtude,  in  a  foe  r,-. 

Selkirk.  Sir  Robert  Edgarson’s.  beloved  island,  for  tne  res 

Defoe.  Yes,  rcmcmlw  that  without,  however, 

Selkirk.  Most  certainly ;  but  s^l  wc  severed  from  the  rcach  ot  nun» 
not  go  together  P  riety*. 


Defoe.  Of  course,  all  iluec 

in  one  carriage _ 

[Lookin/rut  Selkirk  leith  an  a 
of  friendship  and 
Rut,  Selkirk,  canst  thou  tell  me 
tears 

Now'  glisten  in  my  eyes  ?  and  di 
know' 
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TIk*  oilier  characters  ot’  the  jiiece 
.u>*,  Mrs. (Quickly,  sister  to  Sir  Ro- 
hert,  with  her  son,  her  profcifc,  aiul 
I  Muir  tutor  ;  Mr  Crahb,  a  grocer,  who 
IS  at  the  same  time  keeper  of  what 
was  1‘ormerly  a  mere  public  house, 

!  hut  is  now  transformed  into  a  coftec- 
iiousc ;  Mrs  Oabb,  his  wife,  (for¬ 
merly  waiting  gentlewoman  to  Mrs 
(Juiekly,)  wlio  has  established  liter¬ 
ary  tea-parties  at  her  house  ;  their 
M)li,  IVter,  the  destined  husband  of 
lietty ;  various  members  of  Mrs 
I  ('rahl)’s  literary  society,  iS^c.  'fhe 
principal  characters  speak  iu  familiar 
blank  verse,  the  inferior  ones  iu  prose. 
The  best  scenes  of  the  piece  are  those 
in  which  Defoe  plays  the  principal 
f  part ;  his  character  is  w’ell  developed 
III  them,  and  the  moral  improvement 
that  takes  place  in  him  is  rendered 
liotli  interesting  and  natural.  Some 
incongruities  in  the  piece  immediate¬ 
ly  strike  an  Englishman,  which,  how- 
!  tver,  presuming  the  author  toheuii- 
ufjuainted  with  the  exact  topography 
«»f  Loudon,  and  the  state  of  society 
among  tlie  literati  and  the  great,  in 
that  overgrown  metropolis,  may  very 
easily  he  excused  in  a  foreigner.  ( )f 
ihesc,  tlie  quarter  in  which  he  has 
placed  Orabb’s  coflee-house,  (W'ap- 
piiig) — tij^.  uniting  a  coffee-house  and 
■1  grocer’s  shop  under  one  roof  and 
one  master, — the  circumstance  of  a 
literary  tea-party  being  established, 
and  lield  by  the  landlord’s  wife — 
and,  still  more,  that  of  a  society,  so  es¬ 
tablished  and  held,  numbering  a  rich 
baronet  among  its  members,  arc  the 
l>rincipal.  But,  though  these  things 
oiay  appear  strange  to  Londoners, 
yet  tile  pictures  are  not  at  all  in- 
[  apjili(;able  to  many  of  the  smaller  ca¬ 
pitals  on  the  continent,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  dissimilar  to  what  prevails 
ni  that  of  the  author's  country.  No 
inconsiderable  comio  efiect  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  Mrs  Crabb's  son,  Peter,  who, 
literary  meeting,  translates  all 
the  Latin  sentences  of  his  pedantic 
ututor,  in  a  quaint,  rude  sort  of  man- 
as  they  are  spoken. 
A  he  last  act  unfortunately  docs  not 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  piece ;  and 
the  uniou  of  the  lovers,  together  with 
the  meeting  of  all  the  jmrties  at  Sir 
Ro^rt’g,  ia  brought  about  in  rather 
f.Ptthgling  manner.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  want  of 
comic  scenes,  the  greater  part  of  the 
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piece  being  moie  addrcsFcd  to  tlio 
feelings  than  the  risible  faculties, 
will  probably  prevent  this  play  from 
producing  any  very  brilliant  ell’cct  on 
the  stage  ;  though,  to  readers  who 
retain  their  pleasing  recollections  of 
Robison  Crusoe,  the  perusal  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  afford  much  pleasure. 

On  the  whole,  Oehlenschlaeger’s 
comic  efforts  cannot  be  considered 
equal  to  his  more  serious  ones ;  both 
together,  are,  however,  of  a  nature 
to  plaee  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  li¬ 
terature,  and  to  make  that  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country  mueli  more  relished  and 
sought  after  in  other  lands  than  lias 
hitherto  been  the  case. 


THK  Il'CUnRATIONS  OT  C.KOFFIU  Y 

PI.UMl'lNGTOX,  i:su.  ;  lihlNO  AN 

A  IT  10-  a  I OG  R  A  r  111  C  A  I.  IN  I'  R  O  DIT  C- 

'J  I(»N. 

No.  I. 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  individual  who  now  addres¬ 
ses  you  is  not  one  of  your  regular- 
bred  scribblers,  who  have  been  dung¬ 
ed  into  clever  fellows  in  the  hot-bed 
of  a  university,  and  whose  fingers 
have  been  trained  to  the  trade  of  com¬ 
position,  in  a  way  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  would  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  under  ditfereiit  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  make  them  expert  cobblers  or 
tailors.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that 
I  ever  wrote  so  much  as  three  sen¬ 
tences  in  continuation  before  1  was 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  even  now', 
that  I  am  above  half-a-dozen  twelve¬ 
months  older,  and  am,  besides,  be¬ 
come  studious  to  enthusiasm,  I  am 
much  afraid  my  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  would  make  but  a  poor  figure, 
as  to  bulk  at  least,  beside  those  of 
many  a  mere  boy,  who  has  not  yet 
so  much  as  drcametl  of  existing  with¬ 
out  hie  tutor.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  path  by  which  I  have  been  car¬ 
ried  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  lias  been  rather  a  zig-zf^  one  ; 
and  you  will  suffer  me  to  set  before 
yon  a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin  and 
progress,  as  a  not  unsuitable  intro¬ 
duction  to  what  I  shall  afterwards 
have  to  say.  My  father,  then,  you 
must  know,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  big-bellied^  unintellec- 
tual  progenitors,  who  acted,  one  and 
all  of  them,  as  if  they  considered  the 
4  C 
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tvlclu'ily  of  tlie  founder  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  one  of  the  ( 'oinjueroi’s  fellow- 
plunderors,  as  sutheieiit  warrant  for 
them  to  live  and  die  on  while  the  earth 
should  endure,  almost  as  stupidly 
and  unanddtiously  as  the  grass  that 
carpets  it.  'Fhey  grow,  to  he  sure, 
“  in  sun  and  shade,'’  to  great  size 
and  vigour,  and  were  most  of  them, 

I  believe,  ea])a])le  of  expressing  their 
tlesires — thoughts  they  had  none — 
after  the  ordinary  human  fashion,  i.>- 
speech,  laughter,  or  .stami)ing  on  the 
Hoor  ;  hut  these  results  are  produced 
iti  all  of  us,  rather  hy  the  necessity 
of  our  natures,  than  hy  any  labour 
of  our  own.  In  this  world  t)f 

if  a  man  has  his  tongue 
loose,  words  will  dro])  from  it  as  it 
Avags,  whether  he  will  or  not.  iJe- 
sides  all  this,  many  of  them,  i  have 
heard,  were  lirst-rate  to]>ers  and  fox- 
hunters  ;  hut  then  they  sw'alloAved 
their  ]iort  Just  as  the  passive  earth 
does  the  rain  of  heaven,  and  followed 
the  chace  in  oh(  dienc-^  to  an  instinct 
hardly  difri  ring  from  that  of  the  wind 
that  whistled  beside  them.  The 
things  they  did  w  ere  not  distinguish¬ 
able,  by  any  criterion  w  hatever,  from 
the  things  they  sutfered  ;  ami  you 
might  write  the  history  of  the  wliole 
race  of  them,  without  once  employ¬ 
ing  the  active  voice.  It  was  from 
such  a  succession  of  incuuilumfs  that 
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as  he  got  possession  of  tlic  estate,  ih 
old  family  habits  took  lliglu,  lik,. 
many  ghosts  before  an  exorcist.  Thi' 
baronial  mansion,  which,  although 
it  had  been  propped  and  i)atclKt], 
numberless  applications,  into  suii.e- 
thing  considerably  ditlereiu  from  its 
original  shape  and  appearance,  was  vt  i 
substantially  the  saitie  house  wliuli 
had  accommodated  the  lirst  jmsstssov 
of  the  estate,  was  among  the  fast 
victims  of  my  father’s  reformat  ion. 
and  was  ploughed  up  from  tlu'  foun¬ 
dation,  at  the  same  time  w  ith  sundry 
other  venerable  tenants  of  the  soil, 
of  almost  equal  antiquity.  lle])uil(U 
iug,  manuring,  enclosing,  draininj:, 
and  levelling,  were  soon  in  active 
and  simultaneous  operation  over  all 
the  corners  of  the  property, — dcat- 
ening  the  astonished  air,  and  alarm¬ 
ing,  with  their  unwonted  din,  tin 
sloth  and  slumber  of  centurks.  I’ 
Nature  had  reigned  every  w  lu  re  un¬ 
disturbed  before,  the  hand  of  mar 
was  busy  enough  now.  AMiile  ili 
fields  around  were  yet  in  the  midst 
of  their  uproar,  the  new  hall  was 
reared  and  furnished  almost  with  tlu 
same  rapidity  with  which  the  oldoiu 
had  been  demolished,  and  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  labourers  without  was 
soon  matched  and  surpassed  by  tliat 
of  the  revellers  within.  My  poor  la¬ 
ther,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 


ihe  family  estate  passed  to  my  father. 
It  was  probably  in  conformity  to 
something  about  the  manners  of  the 
age,  or  at  the  bidding  of  some  other 
accidental  circumstance,  equally  ir- 
resistihio  hy  tlie  feeble  vis  iuerlicv  of 
the  riumpingtons,  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  man  liad  been  sent,  du¬ 
ring  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  first 
to  college,  and  afterwards  to  travel  on 
the  continent,  and  was  thus  doomed 
to  acquire  a  set  of  feelings  and  capa¬ 
cities  which  necessarily  rendered  him 
a  most  degenerate  inheritor  of  the 
name  he  bore.  To  the  robust  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  propensities  of  his 
race,  he  added  a  strength  of  intellect 
and  passion,  with  Avliich  they  had 
never  been  united  in  any  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  They  had  been,  all  of  them, 
so  many  mere  lumps  of  matter,  full 
of  latent  caloric,  but  firmly  fortified 
ag^nst  w  hatever  might  kindle  it  into 
action  ;  he  w  as  the  oily  combustible 
inass,  ignited  into  consuming  flame. 
Ihe  consequence  was,  that  as  soon 


dilection  for  a  brief  existence,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  but  a  merry  one,  which 
formed  in  him  a  master-passion,  aiul 
gave  to  his  whole  conduct  its 
and  direction.  He  might  have  taken 
JJrfvis  esse  lahoro"  lor  his  iiiolto , 
for  he  absolutely  toiled,  year  al¬ 
ter  year,  in  digging  a  grave  tor  him¬ 
self  w’ith  the  sw’eat  of  his  hrovy ;  aiul 
at  last,  w’hen  he  had  dug  it  deep 
enough,  he  leaped  into  it  as  into  a 
bridal-couch.  It  AA'as  1  myscU— * 
gasp  for  breath  while  I  write  it 
w  as  I  myself,  the  child  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  debauchery,  the  adopt¬ 
ed  of  his  love,  and  the  destined  in¬ 
heritor  of  his  fortunes,  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  the  first  by  this  terrific  repcir , 
to  gaze  myself  mad  over  the  manglcii 
body  of  the  miserable,  self-nutrderc 
man  !  The  hurricane  he  had  sow 
had  gathered  around  him .  ^ 

black  cloud  was  spread  over 
heaven,*  and  he  waited  not  to  hear 
roll  its  thunder !  He  knew  tha 
struction  was  preparing  to  wrap 
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hki'  :i  p;armcnt,  and  lie  swore,  iii  the 
madiu'ss  and  the  misery  of  liis  soul, 
that  he  would  yet  cheat  the  light- 
iiiii'iof  its  victim!  Oh!  he  never 
amid  have  borne — the  high-spirited, 
inijietuous,  pampered,  passion-driven 
ihild  i)f  aflluenee  ! — he  never  could 
liave  borne  to  leave  the  domains, 
wlure  he  had  reigned  and  revelled 

long,  to  the  sway  of  a  stranger, 
an<l  to  eat  tlie  bitter  bread  of  beg- 
;:ary  witli  tlie  being  whom,  of  all 
Olliers,  he  had  most  deejdy  injured, 
and  who  was  yet  the  only  living  thing 
tliat  would  not  have  deserted  him  ! 

I  sjxak  it  not  with  pride,  for,  alas  ! 

!  have  too  many  reasons  vvhy  I 
diouM  be  any  thing  rather  than 
j)roud  of  liim  ;  but,  miserably  as  he 
lived,  and  still  more  miserably  as  he 
died,  he  was  a  man  of  altogether  ex¬ 
traordinary  endowments,  and,  under 
the  dominion  of  a  happier  fate,  might 
have  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  distinguished.  The  iicigh- 
houihood  around  the  spot  where  he 
blazed  to  dross  like  a  volcano,  yet 
rings  with  the  tale  of  his  mad  exces¬ 
ses  ;  and  there  was,  in  truth,  an  ori- 
giindity  about  his  very  debaucheries, 
which  gave  them  something  like  a 
redeeming  interest ;  while  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  follies  and  his  crimes  is 
not  uiifreijuently,  even  in  its  darkest 
chapters,  interspersed  and  relieved 
hy  episcKles,  indicating,  that  although 
he  had  made  his  heart  a  hell  within 
him,  the  Hame  from  heaven  conti- 
'luid  to  burn  in  it  dimly,  but  visibly, 
to  the  last.  Even  remorse,  the  last 
K'ling  that  could  have  been  traced 
hy  a  stranger  on  his  manly  and  un¬ 
ruffled  brow,  or  in  the  glance  of  his 
unclouded  eye,  w'as  not,  it  would 
5»ce!n,  altogether  a  stranger  to  hisbo- 
■^ui.  In  a  small  collection  of  his  so¬ 
litary  musings,  which  is  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  written  mostly  after  the  ruin 
m  his  intellect,  but  still  exhibiting  a 
uot  uninteresting  picture  of  his  feel- 
if  not  of  his  faculties,  he  has 
confessed  the  presence  and  the  power 
uf  the  avenger,  in  many  a  hitter  sen¬ 
tence.  But  I  leave  his  history  for 
the  present,  and  return  to  iinish  my 
own. 

fhe  death  of  my  father — for  my 
mother  had  hardly  lived  to  look 
upon  her  babe — as  it  were,  unlinked 
from  my  species,  and  left  me  to 
*  t^uggle  among  the  breakers  of  this 


world,  like  one  who  had  been  sliip- 
wrecked  by  night.  I  may  probably 
take  another  opportunity  of  setting 
before  you  the  picture  of  my  mind, 
as  it  lay  frozen  like  a  polar  winter, 
during  the  first  hours  of  my  desola¬ 
tion  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  1  mere¬ 
ly  state,  that  I  regained  my  self-pos¬ 
session  sooner  almost  than  1  desired, 
and  that  after  a  life,  first  of  beggary, 
and  afterwards  of  servitude,  during 
which  1  had  many  a  sore  occasion  to 
curse  the  day  on  which  I  wms  born, 
I  broke  from  my  degradation  at  last, 
in  a  fit  of  impatience,  and,  having  a 
stout,  although  starving  body  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  soon  found  a  ready  purchaser 
in  one  of  those  recruiting  sergeants, 
with  whose  visits,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  every  petty  village  in 
the  kingdom  was  i’amiliar.  It  is  a 
common  idea,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier 
is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  our  va¬ 
rieties  of  bondage ;  I  did  not  find  it 
so.  I  had  known  already  what  it 
was  to  he  teased  day  after  <lay,  with 
a  succession  of  petty,  dribbling,  ever- 
varying,  but  never-relaxing  annoy¬ 
ances  ;  to  fatten  away  from  year  to 
year,  without  being  stirred  into  sen¬ 
sation  by  any  thing  louder  or  more 
enlivening  tlian  a  master's  fury,  or 
a  mistress’s  caprice  ;  to  hear  witlioiit 
emotion,  folloAV  without  danger,  and 
accomplish  without  honour,  orders, 
in  obeying  wdiich,  after  all,  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  woman  miglit  excel  you ; 
to  be  scolded  for  faults  of  wliich  you 
are  proud  to  liave  been  guilty,  and 
praised  for  services  of  which  you  are 
ashamed  ;  to  be  called  every  minute 
to  act  and  exhibit  yourself  among 
those  from  whom  you  are  separateil, 
as  if  by  a  difference  of  nature  ;  and 
yet,  all  the  while,  to  have  your  con¬ 
dition  pointed  out  and  explained  by 
every  word  and  every  tone  that  is 
addressed  to  you  ;  all  this  I  had  en¬ 
dured,  till  it  had  excruciated  me  al¬ 
most  to  distraction,  and  1  felt  even 
the  firm,  regular,  rigorous  despotism 
of  the  army,  like  a  shield  of  shelter 
over  me.  Here  I  felt  myself,  al¬ 
though  in  an  inferior  station,  a  man 
among  my  fellow  men  ;  I  W’as  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  of  my  own  degree, 
and  we  knew,  that  if  we  were  the 
lowest  in  rank,  we  were  by  far  the 
mightiest  in  number.  True,  our 
hardships  and  privations  were  many, 
our  comfort*^  often  few,  and  our  duty 
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generally  »li(iicult  or  hazardous  ;  but  me,  had  we  met,  and  certainlv  imt 
we  were  so  many  in  company,  that  one  who  would  have  felt  glad  at  nu 
we  could  not  do  other  than  laugh  at  return,  found  myself  ncverthdess-l 
the  very  w(>rst  of  our  endurances;  and  what  wdth  my  savings,  and  my  ikku 
the  very  rarity  of  our  comforts  made  pittance  of  prize-money  together— in 
them  sweeter  when  they  came ;  and  possession  of  a  much  larger  sum  ol 
as  for  our  duty,  we  had  no  time  to  ready  cash  than  had  belonged  to  nu 
think  of  its  difliculty,  and  its  dan-  for  many  a  year.  I  had  acted  the 
gers  were  made  dear  to  us  by  the  miser  s  part  while  making  it,  hut  it 
glory  that  followed  them.  And  then  was  in  spite  of  my  nature  ;  and  1 
— for  it  w  as  in  Spain  that  we  served —  determined,  that,  in  the  spemding  o) 
then  there  w  ere  all  the  pride,  pomp,  it,  at  least,  my  heart  should  have  hei 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war —  own  way.  So  I  took  it  up  in  handfuls, 
the  shrill  trumi>— the  spirit-stirring  and  threw  the  whole  of  it,  like  a  lui! 
ilrum — the  car-piercing  fife — and  the  into  the  mare  ma^mum  of  the  Lotterv. 
mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats  This  was  a  method  of  wooing  Kor- 
the  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  tune  to  which  1  had  ever  a  strong 
counterfeit,  to  keep  our  imaginations  projicnsity,  and  accordingly  1  liad  fn- 
in  a  dizzy  but  delightful  drunkenness  quently  ])ractised  it  on  a  small  scale 
all  the  while;  and  plentiful  store  of  before  1  entered  the  army.  1  had, 
most  disastrous  chances,  and  moving  how^ever,  been  uniformly 'unsuccesK- 
accidents,  and  hair-breadth  escai)es,  ful ;  my  sixteenths  always  turned 
in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  to  out  blanks,  and  my  airy  castles,  one 
make  our  life  merry  with  variety,  after  the  other,  came  tumbling  down 
and  to  give  to  an  actual  every-day  about  my  ears.  Like  other  ill-star- 
oxistence  an  interest  the  same  in  red  lovers  and  discomfited  projectors, 
kind,  but  far  deeper  in  degree,  with  how’ever,  I  was  any  thing  rather  than 
that  which  sustaiiis  the  mind  in  a  cured  by  my  failures ;  the  oftener  1 
state  of  breathless  excitement  over  had  been  floored,  the  more  sanguine 
the  pages  of  a  romance,  ’idle  ambi-  w’cre  my  expectations  of  winning  the 
tion,  besides,  which  had  been  natu-  next  round  ;  1  looked  upon  my  god- 
rally  produced  in  me  by  my  earliest  dess  as  a  sad  coquette,  to  be  sure,l)ui 
habits,  and  which  had  never  forsaken  as  still  having  a  lurking  partiality  for 
me,  even  when  my  fortunes  were  me ;  and  1  flattered  myself,  that  slu 
most  hopeless,  was  of  essential  ser-  frowned  upon  me  so  perseveringlv,  in 
vice  to  me  now.  liy  exciting  me  to  the  mean  time,  only  that  she  might 
an  active  seizure  of  every  favourable  have  the  better  excuse  for  covering  un 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  and  with  kindness  at  last.  Accordingly, 
making  me  feel  that  not  even  the  now  when  1  threw  iny  all  iqwn  thi 
minutest  advantage  was  unimportant  waters  once  more,  my  confidence  of  a 
enough  to  be  slighted  with  impunity,  golden  return  w’as  ten  times  keemi 
it  soon  lifted  me  from  the  ranks,  and  than  ever.  And  good  reason  was  therr 
made  me  a  sergeant  long  before  the  why  it  should  ;  my  luck  was,  1  bc- 
termination  of  the  W’ar.  It  was  this  lieve,  almost  unprcHredente<l,  lor  my 
ambition,  too,  that  made  economy  only  whole  ticket  brought  me  one  oj 
one  of  my  virtues  while  in  the  army ;  the  largest  prizes  in  the  wheel,  am 
so  that,  when  after  marching  through  two  shares  which  I  had  also  J)urclias* 
a  succession  of  victories  to  the  gates  cd,  were,  in  the  chance,”  equally 
of  l*aris,  we  w’ere  at  last  brought  successful.  The  Grand  National  hot- 

back  and  discharged,  and  many  of  tery,  like  many  more  of  the  best  tlung> 

my  comrades  were  flung,  without  a  we  know  in  this  world,  may  not  m' 
friend  or  a  home,  U})on  the  alms  of  without  its  defects ;  but  it  is  an  at  - 
those  fellow-countrymen  who  had  mirable  contrivance  for  all  that,  ant 
sat  at  case,  while  they  WTre  spending  its  good  qualities  far  outnumln'r  am 
their  best  strength,  and  many  of  outshine  its  bad  ones.  It  i^*  ^ 

them  shedding  their  best  blood  in  the  few  substitutes  we  ha'’C 

their  defence — I,  who,  as  to  friends,  us,  for  the  departed  blessinf^  on  mjt 

at  least,  was  as  poorly  provided  as  the  glorious  old  times,  when  a  * 
most  destitute  of  them  all,  since  there  rited  man  might  spring,  as  u 
was  probably  not  an  individual  in  aid  of  wings,  into  the  arms  o 
the  island  who  could  have  recognised  tune,  and  leave  the  dirty  and 
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niiniitim;  ]>ath  oi'  what  is  calle<l  “  ho-  in  them,  lor  all  that,  ami  at  any  rati’, 
iK^t  iiuhistry,”  to  those  who  were  too  since  there  is  so  much,  both  of  prii- 
to  throw  themselves  mum  the  dence  and  political  economy,  in  al- 
Dild  airal)ove  it.  'i'he  world,  in  its  old  most  all  our  other  customs  and  insti- 
a;;c,  is  become  like  a  stagnantpool,  and  tutions,  surely  the  friends  of  the 
the  green  impurity  that  floats  upon  Lottery  may  ho]>e  that  their  one  fa¬ 
ils  surlace  is  in  far  too  little  danger  vourite  anomaly  may  be  tolerated  in 
of  being  displaced  or  disturbed  by  so  well-regulated  a  world,  without 
ihe  still  and  stinking  waters  that  rot  very  much  danger,  after  all,  to  the 
ill  unsunned  obscurity  beneath  ;  and  sounder  and  more  rational  parts  of 
it  is  well  that  one  air-hole  should  the  system. 

be  kept  oiK’ii  to  admit  at  least  a  little  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing,  1  as- 
of  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  ever  sure  you,  could  exceed  my  gratitude, 
and  anon  to  bring  up  at  least  a  few’  both  to  Fortune  and  the  Chancelloi 
of  the  tenants  of  darkness,  to  the  of  the  Exchequer,  when  I  first  found 
jilacc  of  warmth  and  light.  The  myself  in  possession  of  forty  thousand 
gifted,  the  enterprising,  and  the  fear-  pounds.  The  first  six  months  of  my 
Ifss,  who  were  wont  to  have  the  prosjierity  were  spent  in  reckless  and 
broad  earth  for  their  domain,  and  all  almost  delirious  dissippation.  Both 
its  scqitres,  and  its  diadems,  tc  fight  in  London  and  Ptiris,  my  splendid 
or  gamble  for,  arc  now  imprisonetl  in  equipage  soon  gathered  around  me 
(he  meshes  of  what  is  called  civil  a  host  of  acquaintance,  who  never 
society,”  and  brought  down  to  herd  would  have  thought  of  enquiring  in- 
aiid  moil  with  the  multitude,  as  if  to  my  previous  history,  so  long  as 
tlieir  locks  of  strength  were  shorn,  they  saw  me  Hush  of  gold,  and  sjKjnd- 
Hiid  their  burning  spirits  quenched  ;  ing  it  like  a  prince.  Indeed,  my  rc- 
.tiid  we  ask  for  them  but  a  miser-  covery  of  the  affluence  in  which  I 
able  mite  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  had  spent  my  earliest  years  had  a 
when  we  would  have  but  this  one  most  miraculous  effect  in  restoring  to 
short  and  steep  avenue  to  fortune  me  my  early  appearance  and  habits. 
(0  remain  undemolishetl,  for  those  The  yoke,  to  be  sure,  had  been  on 
only  to  climb  by,  who  have  the  my  neck,  but  my  soul  had  never 
courage  to  leave  for  it  the  gentle  but  bent  to  it ;  and  now,  that  1  had  Hung 
circuitous  and  tardy  pathway,  by  it  from  me,  1  did  not  feel  or  look 
which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  like  one  who  had  been  a  slave.  It 
worm  themselves  up  the  hill.  Icon-  was  not,  therefore,  any  thing  of  in- 
suler  the  Lottery  to  be  one  of  the  pos-  congeniality  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
sessions  of  the  poor ;  and  therefore  which  1  was  now  moving,  that  in- 
I  would  not  have  it  abolished.  It  is  duced  me  to  forsake  it.  ()n  the  con- 
one  of  the  few  gaps  in  the  floor,  by  trary,  I  breathed  in  it  as  my  native 
which  a  portion  of  accumulated  trea-  air ;  but  1  soon  found  that  my  For- 
sures  of  the  richer,  and  more  eleva-  tune,  large  as  it  seemed  to  me  at  Hrst, 
ted  inhabitants  of  this  world,  is  oc-  was  not  quite  large  enough  for  the 
casionally  hurled  down  upon  their  rate  at  which  I  was  squandering  it. 
less  fortunate  fellow-tenants  below.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  consideration 
1  consider  it  to  constitute  almost  the  which  many  a  young  man  in  my  si- 
only  remaining  hope  on  this  dull,  tuation  would  have  regarded  as  but 
jirosaic  earth,  for  all  those  generous  of  trivial  importance ;  but  1  had  al- 
iniaginative  spirits,  who,  merely  from  ready  tasted  the  bitterness  of  poverty, 
their  honourable  disdain  of  the  drud-  and  I  could  not  contemplateits  return 
gery  requisite  to  acquire  it,  are  too  even  for  a  moment,  without  feeling 
otten  condemned  to  live  unblessed  my  heart  sink  and  sicken  within  me. 
by  that  wealth,  of  which,  from  their  I  was  thus,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
warmth  and  opennes.s  of  heart,  they  act  the  philosopher  for  once ;  and  so, 
would  form  by  far  the  fittest  depo-  breaking  up  my  establishment,  I 
sitories.  Political  economists  may  courageously  bid  adieu  to  my  metro- 
despise  all  such  considerations,  and  politan  associates,  and  retired  to  the 
tbe  admirers  of  that  dubious  virtue,  remote  part  of  the  country  from 
Prudence,  may  stigmatise  the  utter-  which  I  now  write  you,  where  I  had 
ance  of  them,  as  little  less  than  sin-  previously  purchased  a  little  box, 
ful ;  but  they  have  truth  and  weight  with  a  few  acres  around  it.  I  do  not 
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even  now,  however,  regret  the  few 
ihousamls  wliicli  my  brief  time  of 
revelry  cost  me.  I  have  still  enough 
remaining  for  tlie  comforts,  and  even 
many  of  the  less  extravagant  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life;  and  1  am  indebted  to  my 
last  six  months  familiarity  with  dis¬ 
sipation  for  a  knowledge  of  several 
interesting  varieties  of  Imman  cha¬ 
racter,  to  which  1  should  have  been 
otherwise  a  stranger.  One  of  my 
principal  amusements  during  my  rus- 
lication,  lias  consisted  in  recollecting 
and  recording  the  feelings  and  inci¬ 
dents  furnished  by  my  jirevious  some¬ 
what  singular  history.  1  have  return¬ 
ed,  with  the  appetite  of  one  who  has 
long  been  starving,  to  those  studies  in 
which  1  had  been,  in  some  measure, 
initiated  when  a  boy,  in  spite  of  the 
worse  than  profitless  idleness  in  which 
too  much,  alas !  of  my  time  w  as 
wasted ;  and  I  am  now'  striving,  w'itli 
all  my  might,  to  read  so  hard  as,  in 
some  degree,  if  possible,  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  1  commenced.  ]\Iy  intercourse 
with  the  little  world  around  me — 
and,  little  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  few 
curiosities — yields  me  a  good  deal 
both  of  occupation  andentertainment, 
and  I  am  in  the  practice  of  making 
a  short  tour  occasionally,  to  refresh 
my  memory  w  ith  the  spectacle  of  our 
common  humanity,  as  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  among  the  multitudes  of  the 
metro]>olis,  in  its  grander  and  more 
eccentric  manifestations.  1  had  laid 
aside  my  paternal  name  many  years 
ago,  and  none  of  my  neighbours  seem 
to  know'  any  thing  of  what  1  really 
am ;  althougli  I  am  aware,  that  one 
or  tw  o  busy-bodies  among  them  have 
long  speculated  upon  the  subject,  in 
a  manner  sufficiently  inejuisitive,  and 
would  fain  persuade  themselves,  as 
well  as  others,  that  their  conjectures 
are  not  quite  w  ithout  foundation.  I 
ho{)e  the  occupation  is  amusing  to 
themselves ;  to  me  it  gives  no  annoy¬ 
ance. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  what 
1  am  afraid  you  will  account  a  some- 
w  hat  tiresome  sketch  of  the 
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Qiucque  ipso  llu^^cnIna  vidi 
l:lt  quorum  pars  niugna  lui, 

as  w'ell  as  of  the  lucky  and  unlookal- 
for  termination  by  w  liich  my  misorii!, 
have,  ill  some  degree,  been  recom¬ 
pensed.  1  have  only  to  add,  that  it’ 
you  will  accept  of  a  column  or  two 
occasionally,  from  the  Lucubrations 
which  the  recollection  of  past,  or  the 
impulse  of  passing  emotions  lias  in¬ 
duced  me,  of  late  years,  to  commit  to 
W'riting,  my  Sybilline  leaves  arclkar- 
tily  at  your  service.  From  the  history 
W’hich  I  have  detailed  to  you,  you 
will  not  be  prepared  to  expect  in  them 
any  thing  very  accurate  in  point  of 
taste,  or  very  gratifying  to  your  read¬ 
ers  of  fine  nerves  and  classical  t  diioa- 
tion.  As  to  taste,  indeed,  as  tlic  word 
is  used  by  the  critics,  1  do  not  profess 
to  know  very  iierfectly  what  it  means. 
It  appears  to  signify  an  uiidcfinablc 
something  about  the  mind  of  the  in- 
divitlual  possessing  it,  with  which  lie 
can  be  inoculated  only  when  in  a 
state  of  childhood.  My  sensations, 
on  the  contrary,  have  all  originated 
since  I  became  a  man  bolding  in¬ 
tercourse  w’ith  men.  ^\’hen  1  feel 
strongly,  1  write  fearlessly,  and  know 
not  wliat  it  is  to  be  Fept  in  bondage 
by  either  schoolboy  or  nursery  recol¬ 
lections.  Y ou  shall  have  my  pictures 
of  what  1  have  seen,  and  what  1  have 
meditated,  as  like  their  originals  as 
I  can  make  them  ;  and  if  there  he 
any  softening  shades,  with  whicli  it  is 
the  practice  of  more  skilful  limners 
to  veil  the  harsher  and  more  repul¬ 
sive  features  of  their  subject,  1  con¬ 
fess  to  you  frankly,  that  my  untutored 
pencil  knows  not  wdiere  to  find  tliein, 
and  cannot  supply  them.  Hut  1  must 
have  done  with  this  preliminary  pro¬ 
sing  ;  and,  indeed,  1  find  1  have  al¬ 
ready  detained  you  so  long  with  it, 
that  I  must  now  forego  ray  intention 
of  submitting  any  specimen  of  my 
note-hook  till  a  future  occasion,  and 
hasten  to  subscribe  myself,  in  the 
mean  time, 

Mr  Editor, 

Y  out's  most  respectfully, 
Geoffrey  Plumpinoton. 
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As  he  who  saunters  o’er  a  rural  scene, 

\Vill  find  a  spot  array’d  in  richest  green, 

Health  on  each  breeze,  and  joy  in  every  sound, 

While  Heauty  blooms,  and  IMenty  smiles  around  ; 
r>ut  passing  forward,  tinds  a  sterile  soil, 

I  ngrateful  to  the  weary  labourer’s  toil ; 

W  here  parch’d  by  drought,  or  chill’d  by  soahing  rain, 
All  seems  unlovely  on  the  arid  plain  ; 

A  scanty  crop  repays  tlie  farmer’s  cares, 

'fhe  shrivell’d  grain  commix’d  with  noisome  tares  ; 

( )r,  haply,  he  may  sec,  in  vernal  morn, 

Hich  swelling  buds  the  rose-tree’s  breast  adorn  : 

^\dlcn  he  returns,  in  summer’s  fervid  hour, 

'I’o  gaze,  delighted,  on  the  fragrant  Hower, 

Hank  weeds  have  chok’d,  a  worm  has  seal’d  its  doom. 
And  never  shall  the  promis’d  floweret  bloom. 

"Fis  thus  wo  meet  in  life’s  uncertain  way. 

The  clouds  and  sunshine  of  an  April  day  ! 

A  soil  where  thorns  and  noxious  weeds  abound, 

W  here  fairest  flowers  and  richest  fruits  are  found  : 

And  such  the  record  that  invites  my  pen 
To  sketch  the  varied  scenes  of  life  again. 

1  ne’er  without  a  sigh  beheld  the  tear 
On  Heauty’s  cheek,  to  IjOvc  and  l*ity  dear! 

Nor  has  the  muse  e’er  fram’d  a  fabled  lay, 

'Fo  show  the  world  how  woman  goes  astray  ; 

1  would  not  give  a  guileless  bosom  pain. 

Nor  on  unspotted  honour  cast  a  stain. 

'I'hough  'i'imc  has  strew’d  his  wrinkles  on  my  brow. 

And  chill’d  the  young  heart’s  fond,  enraptu/d  glow, 

I  once  could  love — still  highly  prize  the  fair  ; 

A  friendly  monitor,  I  cry,  “  Jleware !” 

For  them  I  wTite,  for  them  record  my  talc. 

As  angels  lovely,  but  as  mortals  frail ! 


R  egister  of  Baptisms. — Kittp  Clarke. 

When  Kitty  Clarke  was  newly  turn’d  sixteen. 

The  village  swains  pronounced  her  Heauty’s  Queen  ! 
Her  air  was  graceful,  and  she  dress’d  with  care ; 

Her  voice  was  music,  and  her  face  was  fair ; 

AFith  glowing  cheek,  and  brightly  sparkling  eye, 
Arch’d  like  the  bow  that  spans  the  azure  sky. 

Such  rural  sweetness  many  a  bosom  fir’d. 

Youth  gaz'd  and  lov’d,  while  age  her  charms  admir’d  ; 
Hut  some  who  mark’d  her  at  the  village  dance,  ^ 
Said  there  was  something  in  her  wanton  glance, 

A  dimpling  witchery  in  her  amorous  smile, 

M^hich  might  her  bosom  of  its  peace  beguile : 

For  at  the  wake  she  talk’d,  and  danced,  and  sung. 

With  giddy  head,  light  heart,  and  he^less  tongue ; 
Her  laugh  the  loudest,  longest  on  the  green ; 

No  look  so  loving,  and  no  glance  so  keen ; 

Where  young  men  met,  the  maiden  lov’d  to  be. 

Her  bosom  heaving  still  with  lightsome  glee ; 

For  thoughtless  Kitty  saw  no  danger  there. 

And  fate,  not  prudence,  sav’d  the  reckless  fair. 
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Kacli  coming  year  some  rising  grace  display M, 

In  hriglitcr  beauty  shone  the  rural  maid  : 

>\"hen  twenty  years  had  roll’d  around  her  head, 

She  bloom’d  like  rose-bud  to  the  morning  spread  ; 

Not  like  the  blossom  in  the  noon- tide  hour, 

W’hen  sultry  sun-beams  scorch  the  languid  flower; 
llcr’s  was  the  blush  that  meets  the  rising  day, 

\V'hen  pearly  dew-drops  linger  on  the  spray. 

I’our  light-wing’d  years  had  seen  her  in  the  crowd, 

That  faw  n’d,  and  flatter’d,  smil’d,  and  sigh’d,  and  bow’d 
So  long  the  idol  of  the  amorous  train. 

We  wonder’d  not  that  Kitty’s  heart  was  vain ; 

'f  he  marvel  rather  was,  that  gossip  Fame 
Had  never  dar’d  to  stain  the  maiden’s  name  ; 

'fhat  she  had  shun’d  each  gay  Lothario’s  net ; 

For  Kitty  was  no  scheming,  cold  coquette ; — 

Her  blush,  her  smile,  that  brighten’d  every  charm, 

Her  melting  eye,  declar’d  her  heart  w’as  warm*. 

W  e  saw  the  giddy  fair,  day  after  day, 

1  n  danger’s  path  unapprehensive  stray  ! 

Some  said  she  ow’d  her  safety  to  her  pride, 

Hut  let  us  think  that  Virtue  was  her  guide  ; 

Yet  she  would  dress  and  frolic,  flirt  and  sing. 

Blithe  as  the  bird  that  flits  on  wanton  wing ; 

No  face  so  fair,  no  heart  so  gay  was  seen, 

Amidst  the  throng  that  garabol’d  on  the  green ; 

Yet  could  not  all  her  charms,  among  the  swains, 
ljurc  one  to  sue  for  weiUock’s  sacred  chains ; 

I’hey  lov’d  with  her  to  trifle,  talk,  and  toy, 

And  pass  their  twilight  hours  in  giddy  joy. 

Her  charms,  though  pleasing  in  the  morn  of  life, 

\Ycre  not  the  graces  that  adorn  a  wife. 

Another  year  had  scarcely  glided  by. 

When  Love,  soft  lurking  in  her  brilliant  eye, 

His  lightnings  shot,  as  Kitty  cross’d  the  plain. 

And  pierced  the  heart  of  John,  a  wealthy  sw'aim 
’’fis  Nature’s  law,  that  hate  engenders  hate, 

And  love,  by  sympathy,  wull  love  create  ; 

'Fhus  she  who  long  had  sigh’d  to  be  belov’d. 

Felt  all  his  pasaion,  and  liis  suit  approv’d ;»  . 

\Yith  maiden  modesty,, and  due  delay,  t  *  * 

She  blush’d  consent,  and  heard  him  name  the  day 
^V’hich  should  their  steps  to  Hymen’s  temple  guide. 
And  knit  theii*  hands — their  hearts  already  ti^.  - 

Though  John  sat  sovereign  on  lier  bosom’a 
Although  her  fond  heart  lov’d  but  him  aloney  dwitfl 
'Fhat  giddy  heart;  of  admiration  vain,  ^^viiwol^ 

Its  wonted  w'oakness  coold  not  now  Msfrain ?  wl  blodou 
But  when  the  swains  at' evening  heav’d 
Express’d  her  pleasure  with  her  teU*4ald’OVecy^  iwl 
And  though  at  heart  the  icom’d  the  raatio 
Would  still  with  them  the  mirthful  hema  fmdoiig*  '} 
Thus  frolick’d  gay  the  giddy,  thoughtleas  ItetT  ^ 
Until  a  little  month”  liad  hut  to  paae,  i  /  I  * 

MTien  she,  in  beauty’s  bloom  and  virgin  channe, 
Would  hide  her*  hlushet  in  a  bridepeoto'* 

The  bride  clothes  bought,  the  wedding-ahoea 
Both  parties  seem'd  impatient  for  tlie  yoke, 
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WJicn,  fatal  day  !  came  rmiiul  tlie  annual  fair. 

And  old,  and  young,  and  all  tlic  world  were  there ; 

And  Kitty,  mingling  in  the  mirthful  throng, 

A\'as  on  the  tide  of  Folly  borne  along. 

She  look’d  for  John  amidst  the  rural  train, 

Ihit  look’d  and  search’d,  and  wish’d  and  hoped  in  vain  ; 
^’et  he  had  promis’d  there  to  meet  the  maid. 

And  her  departure  lingering  IIoj>e  delay’d 
'I'ill  golden  twilight  glisten’d  in  the  west. 

And  evening  came,  in  dusky  mantle  drest. 

The  moon  shines  bright — the  dance  is  now  beg\in — 
Temptation  strong — too  much  for  Kate  to  shun  ; 

Hut  light  of  heart,  nor  dreading  danger  nigh. 

Again  for  John  she  look’d  with  anxious  eye  ; 

W  hen,  spent  in  vain  the  keenly-searching  glance. 

She  careless  mingle<l  in  the  mazy  dance. 

And  soon  she  found  such  pleasure  on  the  spot, 

That  John  and  every  care  were  all  forgot ; 

Her  glowing  cheek  suffus’d  a  richer  dye, 

And  brighter  fires  were  sparkling  in  her  eye : 

For  Kate  had  wont  to  sport,  smile,  kiss,  and  toy, 

With  all  her  soul  alive  to  mirth  and  joy. 

Her  w'onted  spirit  why  should  she  restrain  ? 

An  hour  like  this  would  ne’er  return  again  ; 

In  four  short  weeks,  she  must  prepare  through  lii'e 
fo  sit  at  home — a  dull,  domestic  wife : 

That  thought,  perhaps,  had  pleasure  to  impart. 

Illumed  her  eye,  play’d  lightly  round  her  heart  ; 
Whate’er  the  cause,  amidst  the  joyous  fair 
None  danced  so  lightly,  smiled  so  sweetly  there. 

Kate  never  wisli’d  to  blossom  in  the  shade. 

And  pining  Envy  long  pursued  the  maid. 

And  now  rejoiced,  on  Rumour’s  baleful  wings. 

In  John’s  fond  heart  to  fix  her  demon  stings, 

And  whisper’d  in  his  ear  a  venom ’d  tale, 

W’hich  thrill’d  his  heart,  and  made  his  cheek  grow  pale  ; 
For  Kitty,  careless  of  her  virgin  fame, 

W  as  falsely  shewn — a  wanton,  lost  to  shame  ! 

The  doting  lover  doubted,  disbeliev’d  ; 

^Tas  she  traduced  } — or  had  she  him  deceiv'd  ? — 

Shall  I,”  he  cried,’  ‘‘  seduced  by  syren  charms, 

“  Unthinking  take  a  w’anton  to  my  arms  ? 

Disguis’d  I’ll  meet  her  at  the  village  fair. 

Judge  for  myself,  and  mark  her  conduct  there.” 

'Twas  done — and  John,  in  female  garb  array’d. 

With  jealous  eye  watch’d  o'er  the  giddy  maid  ; 

Saw  her  glide  hghtly  in  the  sportive  dance. 

With  youthful  swains  exchange  the  wanton  glance ; 
Blush,  whisper,  yield  her  willing  hand,  and  smile. 

Her  glowing  cheek  soft  dimpling  all  the  while ; 

Beheld  her  dewy  lip  by  others  press’d  ; 

Rage,  shame,  and  sorrow,  rankling  in  his  breast. 

He  left  the  sportive  scene  in  wrathful  mood. 

At  home  on  disappointed  love  to  brood. 

False-hearted  wanton  !”  he  indignant  cried, 

In  all  but  form,  my  lov’d,  affianced  bride ! 

**  Perhaps  my  heart  may  yet  the  loss  deplore ; 

**  But  Honour,  Prudence,  says — W^e  meet  no  more  !” 

She  look’d  for  John  with  each  departing  day. 

Till,  sad  and  alow,  a  week  had  past  away. 
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Anil  still  he  came  not — yet  at  home,  and  well ! 

Strange  boilings  rose — she  must  her  doubts  disi)el ! 

Kach  Friday,  business  took  the  youth  to  town. 

And  Kate,  in  fine  laced-cap  and  muslin  gown, 

Went  there  in  haste,  her  recreant  swain  to  meet. 

And  saw  him  soon,  at  distance,  on  the  street. 

Quick  heav’d  her  heart,  w'hilc  in  her  bosom  strove 
r'onteniling  passions — anger,  pride,  and  love : 

Hut  she  must  chide,  and  her  resentment  show, — 

She  hit  her  lips,  to  give  them  richer  glow, 

( 'all’ll  up  Love’s  lightnings  in  her  sparkling  eye  ; — 

They  met — he  lowly  bow’d,  and  pass’d  in  silence  by  ? 

Insulted,  scorn’d,  the  maiden  home  return’d, 
Alternately  her  bosom  chill’d  and  hurn’d  ; 

Mused  on  the  cause  could  o’er  his  love  prevail — 

Some  jealous  whim,  some  idle,  envious  tale ! 

Ami  lingering  IIoix)  still  said,  her  youthful  charms 
\\\)uld  lure  the  lover  to  her  longing  arms. 

As  twines  the  slender  plant  around  the  pole, 
iStill  clinging  closer  as  the  loud  winds  roll. 

Hut  sickens  daily  in  autumnal  frost, 

I’ill  winter  comes,  and  all  its  hold  is  lost ; 

So  (  'atharine’s  heart  to  Hope  still  fondly  clung, 

Decaying  daily,  but,  still  fluttering,  hung ; 

'fill  John  another  to  Love’s  altar  leil ! 

’I'lien  Hope’s  last  glimmering  light  in  midnight  darkness 

Thus  hapless  Catharine,  with  a  j^ileless  mind, 

Hut  thoughtless  heart,  to  levity  resign’d, 

V^ictim  of  Folly,  not  the  slave  of  Vice, 

l)f  Guilt  incurr’d  the  shame,  and  paid  the  price ! 

Despis’d  and  scorn’d,  no  more  the  maid  was  seen 
Light-hearted,  sporting  on  the  hamlet  green ; 

No  more  she  mingled  in  the  rural  dance  ; 

Her  eye  no  more  display’d  the  wanton  glance; 

No  more  she  smil’d,  the  youthful  swain  to  lure. 

Her  dress  was  modest,  and  her  face  demure  : 

Though  Time  was  passing  o’er  the  slighted  maid, 

Yet  still  she  blossom’d  in  the  secret  shade ; 

As  violets  the  noontide  splendour  shun. 

And  swains  named  Catharine  now,  the  beauteous  Nun  : 
All  ages  marked  the  transformation  strange ; 

And  I  beheld,  and  wonder’d  at  the  change  1 
At  tw’enty,  she  w’as  laughter,  love,  and  glee ;  ^ 

At  thirty,  a  morose,  sour  devotee :  ‘ 

With  texts  of  scripture  ever  on  her  tongue,  ’  ‘ 

She  teas’d  the  old,  and  sadly  vex’d  the  young  ^ 

Her  former  levities  with  grief  deplor’d;  -  ' 

Hut  now',  the  w’orld’s  light  vanities  ‘abhorr’d ;  ^  ' 

AVith  long-drawn  sighs,  would  mourn  what  she  had  he^» 
And  clos’d  by  thanking  Heaven  she  had  her 
Remark’d  the  pride  of  dressi  with  bitter  scorrtj  umi  j  rJ 
Which  forced  her  o’er  a  sinfulTand  to  thourn ;  I  ^ 

Of  w  oman’s  frailty  anxious  still  to  hear,  '''  ‘ j  i 

To  that  she  listen’d  with  attentive' ear  t 
AVliatever  scandal,  rumour,  spi^d  about,  „  .7/ 

She  never  resteil  till  she  sear(5i*d  it  out  ‘  ^  j,* 

Then  from  her  tongue  the  tale  of  slander  flow’d,  ; 

From  morn  to  night-fall  it  was  blar’d  alntwd^  ^’'  ' 
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“  Think  not/'  said  she,  “  in  ill  that  1  rejoice ; 

Hut  duty  bids  me  lift  iny  ■warning  voice ; 

“  For  women  now,  alas  !  are  lost  to  shame! 

And  men  regardless  of  a  virtuous  fame !” 

'riius  Kitty  would  a  carnal  world  lament, 
i  )n  female  frailty  still  most  eloquent ; 

Her  jnous  zeal  by  some  most  highly  priz’d — 

Hy  others  fear’d — by  not  a  few  dcsj>is’d. 

The  bloom  of  youth,  though  ling’ring  late,  had  Iltd, 
And  forty  years  had  roll’d  o’er  (/’atharine’s  head, 

When  sudden  pain,  one  morn,  her  frame  assail’d, 

She  writh’d  in  agony,  and  loudly  wail’d  ! 

No  doctor  near,  to  minister  relief, 

'J'o  mitigate  her  pain,  and  sootlie  her  grief ; 

Kach  heart  was  mov’d,  tears  stood  in  every  eye — 

AVhen  from  the  couch  was  heard  an  infant’s  cry  ! 

I'he  matrons  started — star’d — and  look’d  aghast. 

As  if  a  spectre  had  before  them  pass’d  ! 

Soon  from  their  loosen’d  tongues  light  gossip  fell, 

And  talk  unseemly  for  the  muse  to  tell ; 

Hut  Catharine,  who,  oppress’d  by  sickness,  lay, 

In  anguish  call’d,  to  take  the  wretch  away — 

’Twas  death  to  look — its  cries  she  could  not  bear — 

’fhe  Enemy — the  Evil  One  had  placed  it  there ! 

’I'o  cast  a  stigma  on  her  spotless  fame. 

And  load  a  hapless  maid  wdth  obloquy  and  shame. 

Firm  in  hypocrisy  and  frenzied  pride. 

She  Nature’s  common  instinct  now  defied  ; 

She  spurn’d  the  infant  from  her  iron  breast. 

Her  chilling  arms  were  ne’er  around  it  press’d  ! 

She  was  no  mother,  she  in  wrath  declar’d, 

VVho  was  its  father,  she  nor  knew  nor  car’d ! 

At  last,  a  beardless  boy  to  nie  there  came, 

AV''ith  downcast  look,  and  cheek  suffus’d  with  shame  ; 
The  lad  confess’d  his  guilt — tlie  matrons  smil’d. 

And  said,  that  he  had  been  seduced,  beguil’d. 

Hut  she  w’ho  thus  had  cast  a  stumbling  block 
Before  the  weak — given  scoffers  cause  to  mock, 

AFas  now  an  object  shunn’d,  despis’d,  and  scorn’d, 

Her  life  unhonour’d,  and  her  death  not  mourn’d. 
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AV^ithin  my  parish,  twenty  years  ago, 

No  smarter  youth  was  seen  than  Samuel  Howe  ; 
The  acting  partner  in  a  thriving  trade. 

His  watchful  eye  each  process' still  survey'd  ;  »  • 

At  morn,  saw  every  workman  at  lus  post,  , 

1  n  sumnacr’s  sultry  heat,  and  winter  s  nipping  frost 
And  through  the  day,  with  unremitting  care, 
AVTioever  call’d,  the  master  still  was  there ; 

At  night,  saw  all  in'order  due  dispos’d — 

The  journal  posted,  and  the  ledger  clos’d : 

The  ponderous  gate  harsh  on  its  hinges  tunr’d. 

He  took  the  key,  and  to  his  home  sojourn'd, 

AVhere  o’er  his  book,  contemplative,  lie  sat ; 

Or,  with  a  friend,  indulg’d  in  social  chat ;  *  •  i 

Of  trade  to  talk,  if  markets  rose  or  fell,  r 

And  news  that  noisy  Fame  had  got  to  tell ; 
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Perhaps,  descant  on  constds,  emperors,  kings. 

Trace  public  actions  to  their  secret  springs ; 

And  then,  to  make  the  hour  more  lightly  pass. 

Eat  bread  and  cheese,  and  sip  a  cheerfiil  glass : 

Thus,  through  the  year  his  time  to  pm  was  seen. 

In  regular,  though  far  from  dull  routine.  .  • 

Anne  Howard  her  descent  could  clearly  trace. 

The  hapless  offspring  of  an  ancient  race ; 

But  chill  Misfortune  o*er  her  parents’  head 
Her  bitter  cup  in  large  profusion  shed. 

And  Anne,  in  flush  of  youth,  and  beauty’s  bloom. 

Was  forced  to  fill  an  upper  servant’s  room. 

The  rose  of  health  glowM  richly  on  her  cheek. 

Her  mien  was  modest,  and  her  temper  meek ; 

Within  her  sphere  so  prudently  she  mov’d. 

Her  master  pria’d  her,  and  her  mistress  lov’d  ; 

In  graceful  uress,  yet  modest,  neat,  and  clean. 

Twice  every-  Sunday  she  at  church  was  seen  ; 

And  I  remark’d  her  in  the  house  of  pray’r. 

That  each  affection  of  the  heart  was  there; 

All  earthly  cares  expell’d,  the  world  cast  out, 

’Twas  her’s  to  worsnip  with  a  heart  devout. 

Her  song  of  praise — ^in  pray’r,  the  secret  tear. 

All  spoke  the  contrite  heart,  the  soul  sincere ; 

For  piety  was  not  her  Sunday’s  dress. 

And  laid  aside  at  night,  in  weariness  ; 

Deep  on  her  mind  the  strong  impression  dwelt, 

And  more  than  Anne  had  e’er  profess’d,  she  felt ! 

This  gentle  fair  by  Samuel  oft  was  seen  ; 

Her  chaste  demeanour,  and  her  graceful  mien. 

To  beauty  join’d — the  youth’s  attention  drew. 

Till  from  esteem  a  softer  passion  grew : 

'fhe  tender  tale  was  whisper’d  in  her  ear. 

And  Anne,  perhaps,  was  not  displeas’d  to  hear ; 

For  when  she  thought  on  woman's  helpless  state. 

Poor — old — alone — it  seem’d  a  piteous  fate  !  i 

’fo  wedlock,  therefore,  the  **  demurring  maid” 

Was  half  inclin’d — and  yet,  to  change,  afraid  ; 

For  she  no  passion  felt  her  heart  impel. 

No  ardent  flame,  which  reason  could  not  quell : 

So  thought  the  maid ;  but  she  had  thoognt  so  long, 
The  fire  grew  fiercer,  and  the  flame  more  strong : 

She  sought  her  mistress — begg’d  her  to  advise — 

The  lady  read  her  wishes  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  said,  if  happiness  e’er  dwelt  belowj, 

That  Anna’s  cluince  was  fair  ynth^Samuel  Row^.^  , 

Such  thoughts  weri  mine  when  I  the  pair  had  tied. 
And  join'd  the  hands  Death  only  could  divide  : 

1  deem’d  1  knew  the  pmdent  pair  so  well. 

That  happiness  with  them  would  deign  to  dwell. 

'Tis  thus  prcsaiDptuous,  rash,  short-sighted  man. 
Would,  from  the  present  hour,  tlie  future  scan  ; 

But  often  finds  the  heart  a  mere  machine. 

Where  passions  lurk,  like  secret  springs  unseen. 

Led  home,  the  bride  beheld  a  mansion  fair 
For  ctmfort  form’d,  herself  sole  mistress  there  : 

Their  honey-moon  shed  soft  and  gentle  boams ; 

For  they  indulged  in  no  romantic  dreams. 
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In  early  life,  oppress’d  with  pinching  care. 

From  stern  necessity,  Anne  leam'd  to  spare ; 

AVhat  prudence  urged,  soon  into  habit  grew. 

And  nameless  were  the  saving  schemes  she  knew. 
^V^ith  honest  heart,  but  narrow,  seltish  mind. 

She  wish’d  her  husband  to  her  side  confin’d  ; 

Thought  he  for  her  should  every  pleasure  slight. 

And  nought  but  her  afford  an  hour’s  delight ; 

The  charms  of  Nature,  and  the  garden’s  pride. 

Unseen  should  smile  when  she  was  by  his  side ; 

Nor  books,  nor  friends,  his  leisure  hours  should  cheer. 
No  voice  but  her’s  be  grateful  to  his  ear ; 

In  art,  or  nature,  nought  but  love  have  charms, 

Each  hoiu:  an  age,  when  absent  from  her  arms. 


Now  Samuel  had  a  keen,  inquiring  soul, 

A  mind  that  rov’d  from  Indus  to  the  pole ; 

And  lov’d  on  history’s  varied  page  to  pore. 

On  tales  of  other  times,  and  songs  of  modern  lore  ; 
in  vain  he  read  of  kingdoms  lost  and  won, 

( )f  polar  frosts,  or  regions  of  the  sun  ; 

For  Anne  would  fold  her  hands  and  heave  a  sigh. 
Perhaps  a  tear-drop  trcmbhng  in  her  eye, 

'riien  say,  ‘‘  Oh  !  what,  my  dear,  are  ^sc  to  me  ?  . 

“  I  care  for  notliing — but  my  child  and  thee  !'* 

“  Well,  bring  my  fiddle,  and  I’ll  play  a  tune. 

Or  sing  a  song,  blithe  as  a  bird  in  June  I” 

“  Oh  no,  my  dear — your  fiddle  is  profane  ! 

Your  songs,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  idle — vain !  . 

“  If  you  will  read,  these  histories  forsake ; 

“  Unprofitable  tales  ! — ^your  Bible  take —  ' 

“  The  Song  of  Solomon — the  book  of  Ruth —  * 

Or  where  you  will ;  for  every  page  is  truth  ! 

“  Turn  to  the  Psalms,  when  you’re  inclin’d  to  sing  ;  I 
**  But  touch  no  more  that  vain  and  sounding  string  !” 

In  condemnation  all  his  books  compris’d ; 

His  song  prohibited — loath’d  and  despis’d ;  ( 

His  favourite  fiddle,  too,  forbid  to  touch — 

Sam  thought  his  i\nne  was  righteous  over  much.” 
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How  long  Love’s  planet  all  unclouded  shone. 
May  be  conjectur’d — but  was  never  known ; 
And  friends,  who  first  beheld  it  in  the  wane. 
Deem’d  it  a  mystery  they  could  not  explain. 
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If  he  at  night  perchance  brought  up  a  friend. 

In  social  talk,  a  passing  hour  to  spend. 

She  ne’er  with  smiles  could  such  intruders  meet. 
Reflecting  still  that  they  must  drink  and  cat ; 

Besides,  it  gall’d  her  yarrow,  selfish  heart. 

That  ought  but  her  a  pleasure  could  impart.  ^ 

At  last,  she  boldly  cried,  1  beg,  my  dear. 

You  will  not  bring  your  gay  companions  here  1  •  i 
**  Why  should  our  substance  on  the  winds  be  soam  ?  * 

“  We  can  be  happy  by  ourselves  alone.” 

Sam  had  an  open  heart,  a  social  soul, 

A  spirit,  too,  that  rose  above  controul : 

His  friends  were  brought — but  Anne  had  Icarn’d  a  trick. 
And  always  when  they  came,  was  abscnt-^sick  ! 

Her  chair  stood  empty  at  the  supper  board, 

While  indignation  fir  d  her  angry  lord,  r  ' 

And  fairly  snap!  Love’s  finely  mystic  coi;d.  f 
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An  idler,  reckless  now,  and  lost  to  shame, 

Sam  seem’d  in  haste  to  blast  his  blighted  fame  ; 

With  low-bred  tipplers  sat  from  mom  till  night, 

And  sometimes  till  the  sun’s  returning  light. 

Love  long  had  fled — but  what  he  deem’d  much  worse,' 
Soon  came  the  lightness  of  an  empty  purse ; 

’Fheir  costly  furniture  all  seiz’d  and  sold. 

Involv’d  in  want,  and  miseries  manifold ! 

Deep  plunged  in  vice — tlie  lowest  of  the  low. 

Along  the  street  stalks  drunken  Samuel  Rowe ; 

He  swings  a  cudgel,  bawls  with  frantic  noise — 

Of  men  the  scorn — the  sport  of  idle  boys ; 

The  wretched  father  of  an  infant  race, 

Hags  on  their  back,  and  hunger  in  their  face ! 

His  cheerleas  home  a  mud-wall’d  hut  obscure. 

And  there  Anne  Howard  toils,  forlorn  and  poor ; 

No  smile  of  love  diffuses  gladness  there — 

Sam  swears,  or  sleeps — Anne  sits  absorb'd  in  care. 

1  never  doubted  of  her  heart  sincere ; 

And  yet,  to  me,  this  truth  has  long  been  clear — 

H  she  had  knowledge  with  her  zeal  combin’d 
As  wife,  and  woman,  complaisant  and  kind. 

Her  husband  had  not  sunk  in  vice  so  low. 

Nor  she  been  plung’d  in  want,  in  wretch^ncss,  and  woe. 


His  parlour  now  had  no  domestic  charms ; 

Anne  grew  less  lovely  to  her  husband’s  arms ; 

With  friends  he  wdsh’d  to  meet,  Sam  learn’d  to  roam, 
AVent  often  out,  and  came  much  later  home, 

A\’hen  curtain  lectures,  of  no  gentle  kind. 

Inflam’d  the  wounds  Anne  wanted  skill  to  bind ; 

Till  sullen  looks,  reproach,  and  cold  disdain, 

Next  evening  drove  him,  reckless,  out  again ; 

And  thinking  oft  of  frowns,  and  glances  sour. 
Procrastinated  still  the  parting  hour ; 

Laugh’d,  sung,  then  stagger’d  home — W'ent  drunk  to  bed  ; 
Next  morn  rose  late — went  out,  with  acliing  head, 

In  eager  haste,  to  seek  the  drunkard’s  cure. 

And  morning  drams  made  degradation  sure ! 

Business  ne^ected — matters  soon  went  wrong ; 

His  partner  reason’d,  counsel’d,  threaten’d  long ; 

At  last,  for  safety,  though  it  gave  him  pain. 

Dissolv’d  the  contract,  when  all  hope  was  vain. 


Rcfrister  of  BuriaUt^^Edmund  Oriiy.  t.  { 

Leave  these  vain  monuments  of  vul^r  pride,  < 

And  read  that  rudely  sculptur’d  "stone  beside ;  . 

In  simple  rhymes,  you'll  nnd  the  humble  name  / 

Of  one  whose  memory  lives  in  village  fame ;  -i 

And  I,  with  pleasure,  frame  my  rustic  lay,  rnaf  >  ‘ 

A  tribute  justly  due  to  Edmund  Gray.,  ! ,  ,d 

Seven  years  of  infancy  had  circled  by,  *  t 

Health  tinged  liis  cheek,<and  joy  illumed  his  eye, 

AVhen  fell  Disease  her  baneful  influence  shed, 

And  light  from  Edmund’s  eyes  for  ever 
For  Variola  *  triumph’d  on  her  throne,  "  h 
_ Jenner  and  Vaccination  both  unknown.  *  *  n  tbi  i«j _ 

*  If  it  did  not  look  a  little  crabbed,”  we  would  hint  to  our  cxcell^ld  flricntlj  th 
be  i3  forgetting  his  quantity.  The  a  in  Variola  is  short.— jEW. 
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Sometime  in  sad  despondency  he  ^ept, 
riien  round  tlie  walls  with  timid  icaution  crept ; 

Next,  bolder,  ventur'd  to  the  village  green. 

And  cheerful,  mingled  in  the  mirthful  scene ; 

Heard  all  the  gossip  of  Dame  Nixon's  school, 

'falk'd  of  the  trouts  that  wanton'd  irt  the  pool. 

Inquir’d  about  the  magpie's  annual  nest. 

And  vernal  flowers,  that  erst  his  eyesight  bless’d. 

Young  cousin  Mary  had  his  playmate  been, 

Now,  on  her  arm  the  boy  would  fondly  lean, 

NV'^ith  her,  delighted,  to  the  meadow  stray. 

And  o’er  the  daisied  turf  light  bounding  play  ; 

Would  of  its  buds  the  fragrant  green  birch  strip, 

And  press  the  primrose  to  his  raptur’d  lip  ; 

Bask  in  tlie  vernal  sun's  enlivening  beam. 

And  fomlly  listen  to  the  purling  stream  ; 
iiist  to  the  warblings  of  the  woodland  throng, 

Dr,  sweeter  still,  the  sky-lark's  cheerful  song ; 

'I'hen  he  would  smile,  and  strain  his  little  throat, 

'I'o  imitate  tlie  cuckoo’s  changeless  note. 

Strange  though  it  seem,  his  time  flew  quickly  past, 

The  present  hour  still  happier  than  the  last ; 

For  Providence  was  in  its  chastenings  kind. 

And  gave  the  cheerful  heart  the  fruitful  mind  ; 

•  One  sense  withdrawn,  tlie  rest  more  perfect  grew,’ 

And  he  from  each,  rich  varying  pleasure  drew  : 

His  sense  of  touch  so  delicately  flne. 

No  lady's  fingers  half  so  feminine  ; 

When  sportive  playmates  studietl  to  lieguile. 

With  careful  groping  and  good-natur’d  smile,  • 

He  then  would  say,  **  You  have  forgot,  my  friend,  * 

**  I  have  an  eye  at  every  finger  end  !’* 

Smit  with  the  harmony  of  soothing  sound, 

He  sat,  liis  soul  absorb’d  in  bliss  profound ;  • 

Whene'er  he  softly  touch'd  his  violin,,  -i  ■ 

It  prov'd  an  antidote  to  care  and' spleen  ;  ^  ‘  . 

There  seem'd  a  spirit  in  the  trembling  strings. 

That  reach'd  the  heart,  and  touch'd  its  secret  springs  ;  f 
Not  old  Timotheus,  with  his  magic  hand, 

E’er  held  the  passionsimorc  at  his  command !  ^  '  ' 

The  violin  gave  pleasure  to  his  ear  ; 

But  there  was  music  to  his  heart  more  dear ; 

The  gentle  tones  of  Mary's  melting  voice  .  . 

Thrill’d  through  his  heart,  and  made  his  soul  r^oice  ; 

Yet  her's  was  not  the  polish'd'grace^of  art :  • 

Her  notes  were  Nature,  and  they  reach'd  tnp  lieart  I 
And  she  would 'oft  her  cousin's  footsteps 'gmde,  „  r 
Where  summer  scatter'd' sweets  on  every,  side ;  i  »  <  ^ 
Bead  him  along  the  heath,  or  down  the  vale,,.  ' 

^Yhen  health  and  fragrance  breath'd  in  every  gale ;  _ 

With  tender  talk  his  darkling  hours  beguile,  ,  ^ . 

Her  kindness  felt,  amTown'd  willi  ard^  smile.  ’  *  '  ' 

But  years  ontyears  had  lightly  passd  away,  * 

And  manhood  mark'd  the  form  of  JEdmund  Gray  ; 

While  bashAil  Mary,  in  her  virgin  pride,  ’’ 

Blush'd  to  be  seen  by  cousin  Edmund's  skle ;  ^ 

No  longer  lie  must  on  idsie  maulen  lean. 

And  she  no  mote  must  guide  him  o'er  the  green  ; 
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And  now  he  feels,  though  by  his  mother  led. 

The  sweetest  bliss  his  bosom  knew  had  fled  ; 

Ilut  oft,  alone,  he  sought  the  shady  thorn, 

AVherc  he  with  Mary  hail’d  the  breeze  of  morn  ; 

Soft  from  his  flute,  breath’d  o’er  the  airs  she  lung, 

Till  rocks  and  woodland  echoes  round  him  rung  ; 

And  then,  to  soothe  his  lonely,  aching  breast. 

In  plaintive  tone  his  sorrows  thus  express’d  : 

AV’^hy,  lovely  ^lary,  from  me  fly  ? 

Thou  light  of  life,  to  me  so  dear ! 

Why  leave  me  thus  alone  to  sigh, 

A\'hcre  all  around  is  darkness  drear  ? 

‘‘  Although  my  mother’s  heart  is  warm, 

Her  hand  in  kindness  clasping  mine. 

It  cannot  give  that  nameless  charm 
My  bosom  felt  when  press’d  by  thine  ! 

“  1  cannot  see  thy  beauties  glow, 

Xor  mark  the  lustre  of  tliine  eye ; 

Ilut  I  have  felt  sweet  fragrance  flow, 

Mlicn  thou  hast  heav’d  the  tender  sigh. 

“  Thy  breath  could  richer  balm  impart 
Than  sweetest  flowers,  in  glen  or  grove  ; 

'i'hy  sigh  shot  rapture  through  my  heart ; 
Methought  it  was  the  sigh  of  love  ! 

I  know  thy  gentle  heart  is  kind. 

And  Fancy  tells  me  thou  art  fair ; 

Thy  faultless  form  fills  all  my  mind. 

Thy  image  dwells  for  ever  there  I 

By  day,  it  gives  my  soul  delight. 

And  comes  at  night,  in  dreams  to  cheer ; 

>V^ith  Mary,  all  were  sunshine  bright,  ^ 

M^ithout  her,  all  is  darkness  drear  !” 

Such  was  the  love-sick  Edmund’s  simple  strain. 
Though  pour’d  alone,  it  was  not  breath’d  in  vain  ; 

For  Mary  hearing,  listen’d,  pitied,  sigh’d. 

And  struggling  long  with  love  and  virgin  pride. 

Though  keen  the  conflict,  pleasing  was  the  strife ; 

And  Edmund  Gray,  though  blind,  was  blest  for  life  ! 

^Vith  clean,  well-fumish’d  shop,  and  constant  trade, 
\V’^ith  ready  hand,  he  reckon’d,  measur’d,  weigh’d ; 

No  darkness  dimm’d  his  calm  domestic  sky, 

For  love  still  glisten’d  in  his  Mary’s  eye  ; 

’I'o  church,  each  Sunday,  Edmund  kindly  led, 

I'he  Psalms  and  Service  all  from  memory  read  ; 

I  n  Prayers,  llesponses,  still  he  bore  his  part, 

Mlth  Christian  piety  and  humble  heart. . 

With  Fortune  smiling,  and  a  loving  wife. 

Blind  Edmund  liv’d  a  cneerful,  happy  life ; 

For  what  was  lost  he  ne’er  complain  u  of  Heav’n  ;  . 

But,  ever  grateful  for  the  mercies  given, 

Mlth  faith  and  hope,  look’d  to  a  scene  more  bright. 
Where  all  is  perfect  in  celestial  light. 

His  call  was  sudden — unperceiv’d  the  blow. 

That  wing’d  his  spirit  from  this  world  below. 

IWsidc  that  stone,  amidst  his  kindred  clay,  ^ 

There  sleeps  the  mortal  part  of  Edmund  Gray. 
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(UDMIXOn’s  account  op  THE  light bpcaks through tlic Boeotian fog 
liberal/’  LONDON  I  JOHN  HUNT*,  in  which  he  is  enveloped :  and,  what 
^  ^  ^  ,  is  truly  pitiable,  he  himself  seems  to 

..  ««  more  vre^t  hell  ean  hold.  ^  conscious  of  the  state  of  helpless 

Tell  me  thy  mind,  for  I  hare  pvm  1^,  impotence,  and  immature  imbecility, 

AikI  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves  •/  vui  i.  ,.1 

A  shiiiiow  plash  to  1)1  unge  him  in  the  deep,  into  which  he  has  at  length  fallen. 

And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  hi*  thiwu  Hence  he  raves,  like  a  Polar  bear, 

nhakespeare.  ^  Exeter  ’Change, 

So,  Mr  Editor,  the  mighty  Li-  and  scowls,  and  threatens  dreadful 
herd’*  Ims  at  last  made  its  appear-  things, — but  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
ance;  and  a  precious  specimen  of  innocuous.  He  tries  to  laugh  at  re- 
liheralitif  it  is  I  And  this  is  all  the  ligion  ;  but  his  is  not  the  grin  of  the 
I’isan  Confederacy  has  been  able  to  cold-blootled  and  hardened  scoffer, 
proiluce,— “  to  cut  up  religion,  mo-  but  the  wolfish  howl  of  the  demoniac 
rals,  and  every  thing  that  is  legiti-  in  Scripture,  who  wanderetl  among 
mate  !”  Truly  they  are  ""  a  sorrowful  the  tombs,  possessed  by  a  legion  of 
company.”  Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  devils.  Never  did  we  meet  with  mirth 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  such  a  mi-  so  truly  diabolical.  1 1  resembles  what 
serable  jumble  of  ruffian  blasphemy,  we  may  conceive  of  the  damned,  at- 
(Irivelling  infidelity,  and  mawkish,  tempting  to  drown,  for  a  moment,  the 
ideaiess  bombast  and  flummery.  In  dreadful  consciousness  of  their  mi- 
abjuring,  not  merely  all  regard  to  what  sery,  in  a  wild  fit  of  desperate  and 
a  great  majority  of  mankind  revere,  delirious  laughter.  In  such  a  state 
but  even  the  very  shadow  and  sera-  of  frenzy,  for  it  is  no  better,  it  is  to 
blance  of  respect  for  the  sanctities  and  be  expected  that  he  should  blaspheme 
charities  of  the  heart,  Byron  seems,  against  Heaven,  and  deride  all  that 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  taken  leave  is  high  and  hallowed  among  men  ; 
of  his  genius.  The  deadly  night-  that  he  should  insult  the  living,  and 
shade  of  infidelity  has  destroyed  it.  attempt  to  desecrate  the  very  ashes  of 
Associating  with  Atheists  and  An-  the  dead.  But  if  his  efforts  indicate 
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unfeeling  scoff  at  a  prince,  who,  if 
scathed,  was  also  consecrated  by 
Heaven's  lightning?  Who  but  tlie 
founder  of  “  tlie  Satanic  School,”  the 
]ianegyrist  of  foreign  profligacy,  and 
the  hater  of  the  country  to  the  honest 
suffrages  of  which  he  is  indebted  for 
his  best  fame,  would  aim  a  mortal 
stab  at  the  memory  of  a  man  whose 
heart  was  the  home  and  dwelling- 

Slace  of  tile  noblest  virtues, — whose 
fe  was  the  bright  example  of  what 
princes  often  find  it  more  convenient 
to  praise  than  to  imitate, — and  whose 
final  exit  from  this  sublunary  scene 
was  in  some  measure  renderetl  sacred 
from  vulgar  scrutiny,  by  the  dark 
cloud  in  which  it  w^as  enveloped  ? 
Men  conscious  of  possessing  no  vir¬ 
tue  themselves,  are  naturally  enough 
sceptical  as  to  its  existence  in  others, 
ami  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that 
hypocrisy  makes  the  only  difference 
between  the  oslenaiUy  good  and  the 
openly  and  notoriously  profligate.  If 
he  cliuses,  we  wull  allow  Lord  Byron 
the  benefit  of  this  plea :  but  still, 
though  he  doubts  the  reality  of  vir¬ 
tue,  how  dares  he  to  insult  and  scoff 
at  misfortune?  Is  blindness  a  crime 
in  his  eyes  ?  Is  mental  estrangement 
naturally  a  subject  for  patrician 
mirth  and  derision  ?  W’^ould  Lord 
Byron  seek  for  subjects  of  derision  in 
the  Bethlem,  or  would  his  risible  pro¬ 
pensities  be  tickled  by  observing  a 
blind  man  w^alking  over  a  precipice  ? 
The  extinction  or  suspension  of  rea¬ 
son,  even  in  a  beggar,  is  viewed  by 
good  men  with  commiseration,  and  a 
feeling  approaching  to  awe :  is  a  ve¬ 
nerable  and  virtuous  monarch,  then, 
who,  while  reason  and  sight  remain¬ 
ed  to  him,  was,  in  the  best  and  no¬ 
blest  sense  of  the  term,  the  Father  of 
his  people,  entitled  to  no  portion  of 
human  sympathy,  or  reverence,  or 
even  forbearance  ?  The  man  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene  on  the  raft,  and  the 
horrid  banquet — more  revolting,  if 
possible,  tliau  that  of  Ugolino  him¬ 
self — on  the  ilesli  of  Pedrillo,  would 
assuredly  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  we  do  not  put  these  queries  for 
the  purpose  of  expostulating  with 
Lord  Byron  liimself.  The  moral  dis- 
ieui|K*r  with  which  he  is  afflicted  is, 
wc  fear,  long  past  all  chance  or  hope 
of  cure.  He  has  shown  himself  cal- 
every  feeling  except  sclfisli  ir¬ 
ritability  at  the  exposure  of  his  own 
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heartless  and  cold-bloodeil  atrocities. 
He  has  degraded  himself,  by  ukino 
into  his  confidence  and  society  pert 
sons  who  boast  in  their  open  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  religious  principle  ami 
moral  feeling — persons  who  would 
exult  in  the  ruin  of  that  great  and 
]>owerful  country  which  gave  them 
birth — persons  who  have  tried  by 
every  means  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  lleligion  and  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tions — persons  as  grovelling  in  their 
nature  as  their  abilities  are  con¬ 
temptible,  and  their  purposes  diabo¬ 
lical.  In  such  company,  and  with 
such  a  stimulus  and  co-operation, 
what  might  we  not  expect  ?  Yet  we 
honestly  confess,  that  our  worst  an¬ 
ticipations  have  been  surpassed  bv 
the  reality.  We  did  not  believe  that 
Infidelity  w'ould  absolutely  throw  off 
the  mask  she  has  hitherto,  from  a 
species  of  courtesy,  worn.  We  ex¬ 
pected  the  sneer,  the  innuendo,  the 
grin,  the  laugh,  the  insinuated  infer¬ 
ence,  the  perv’erted  sophistry,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  race  of  infidels  in  times 
past:  but  the  naked  blasphemy,  the 
moral  baseness,  the  brutal  hard¬ 
heartedness,  and  the  determined  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  purpose  which  insults  the 
canonized  bones  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  living,  we 
confess  have  as  completely  baffled  our 
calculations,  as  they  have  called  forth 
our  unqualified  detestation  and  hor¬ 
ror.  But  wherefore  is  all  the  hor¬ 
rible  machinery  in  this  new  ision 
of  Judgment”  compacted,  organised, 
and  set  in  motion  ?  Why,  to  gratify 
some  of  the  meanest  and  most  con¬ 
temptible  of  human  passions,— to  re¬ 
venge,  upon  Mr  Southey,  a  conceived 
personal  affront, — to  retaliate,  upon 
a  much-provoked  and  calumniated 
writer,  for  his  fixing  upon  the 
Fraternity  the  sobriquet  of  “  the 
tanic  School,”  a  designation,  by  the 
way,  too  happily  descriptive  ever  to 
be  obliterated.  Worthy  and  honour¬ 
able  motive  !  But  could  not  tl-w  o  - 
ject,  mean  as  it  is,  have  been 
ed,  without  hurling  defiant  m  tne 
face  of  Heaven,  and  attempting  to 
sassinate  the  memory  of  a  good  in  , 
merely  because  he  had  the  mi  * 
tune  to  be  a  sovereign  ?  , 

12  priori  believe,  that  the  unequ 
atrocities  to  which  we  ha^  ^  . 
have  been  committed  solely  tor 
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pleasure  of  dealing  out,  en  passant,  a  some  remarkable  examples  without 
blow  to  Mr  Southey ! — a  blow,  how-  going  so  far  as  to  Pisa  to  seek  them  : 
ever,  which  dot's  not  tell ;  and  though  but  for  the  present  we  desist, 
it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  smite  Of  the  other  members  of  this  hate- 

liiiu  to  the  dust,  serves  only  to  prove  ful  confederacy,  we  shall  say  but  lit- 
how  powerless  the  hand  which  dealt  it  tie.  Hunt  cannot  fall,  either  in  our 
has  become.  His  Lordship  is  mani-  estimation  or  in  that  of  any  other 
iVstly  writhing  in  agony ;  he  is  ap-  person  ;  and  as  to  Atheist  Shelley, 
parcntly  the  most  irritable  of  men  or  he  has  gone,  w^ith  all  his  imperfec- 
of  poets,  and  having  lost  the  govern-  tions  on  his  head,  to  his  account, 
ineiit  of  himself  in  his  passion,  his  The  former  only  labours  in  his  na- 
tiiry  only  exposes  him  to  a  deep  and  tural  element,  when  vilifying  the  re- 
deadly  retaliation, — if,  indeed,  the  ligious  and  political  institutions  of 
state  into  which  he  has  fallen  be  not  that  country  wliich,  having  too  long 
Its  own  proper  punishment,  and  do  endured  him,  is  now  happily  rid  of 
not  therefore  arrest,  in  pity,  the  hand  his  personal  presence :  the  latter  has 
that  might  otherwise  be  justly  raised  written  himself  an  Atheist  with  his 
against  him.  It  is  not  wonderful  owm  hand ;  and,  dead  though  he  be, 
that  he  should  feel  deeply  the  diabo-  wx*  must  take  the  liberty  lo  treat  him 
lical,  or  rather  Satanic  pre-eminence,  as  such.  His  share  in  the  present 
to  which  Mr  Southey  has  raised  him ;  abortion,  however,  is  but  small,  and 
hut  it  is  dreadful  that  he  should  at-  the  little  we  have  is  as  silly  a  piece 
tcinj)t  to  revenge  an  act  of  literary  of  mystification  as  it  was  possible  for 
retribution  by  impiety,  blasphemy,  a  mere  translation  to  be  rendered ;  if 
and  moral  treason.  indeed  a  translation  it  may  be  call- 

liesides,  can  his  Lordship  have  ed,  which  translation  is  none.  It  is 
forgotten  that  he  has  all  along  been  with  the  account  given  of  him  in 
the  aggressor — that  he  has  uniformly  the  preface  that  we  shall  at  present 
assailed  Mr  Southey  with  the  most  concern  ourselves ;  and  there  he  is 
unprovoked  personalities,  and  conse-  described,  by  that  congenial  spirit, 
quently  given  him  an  undoubted  Hunt,  we  presume,  as  one  of  the 
right,  nay,  in  some  instances,  made  noblest  of  human  beings,  uho  had 
it  his  duty  to  defend  himself What  more  religion  in  his  very  differences 
provocation  had  Lord  Byron  received  with  religion,  than  thousands  of  your 
before  he  foisted  the  Laureate's  name  church-and-state-mcn  !"  Now,  we 
into  his  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  will  do  Lord  Byron  the  justice  to 
Keviewers,"  and  traduced  him  in  the  say,  that  we  believe  him  incapable 
abominable  “  Don  Juan  ?  But  this  of  inditing  such  a  piece  of  detestable 
irritable  being  verifies  the  words  of  jesuitical  nonsense  as  this.  To  place 
1  acitus — Frojtrium  Bpronii  ingenii  it  in  its  true  light,  however,  it  may 
esi,  odissc  quern  Icescrit.  To  have  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  single 
supposed  that  he  should  have  proved  passage  in  the  infamous  and  justly- 
insensible  to  Mr  Southey's  Letter,  in  prohibitetl  Queen  Mab,  In  p.  61  of 
i^efutation  of  the  pretended  calumnies  that  production,  the  noetry  of  which 
against  himself  and  Atheist  Shelly,  Lord  Byron  so  much  admires,  the 
which  his  Lordship  accused  Mr  S.  of  Fairy  asserts,  “  There  is  no  God;" 
importing  into  this  country  from  Ita-  on  which  we  are  favoured  with  a 
would  have  amounted  to  a  belief  long  note,  where  the  non-cxistenoe 
that  his  own  feelings  were  as  blunt  as  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  attempted  to  be 
he  was  reckless  of  those  of  other  men.  demonstrated  on  what  are  called,  or 
The  event  has  proved,  that  Lord  rather  miscalled.  Metaphysical  Prin- 
Byron,  like  all  those  who  pursue  the  cipUs  !!!**  This,  we  should  imagine, 
trade  of  vilifying  and  ridiculing  o-  would  be  decisive  of  the  religious  sen- 
therg,  possesses  a  distempered  sensi-  timents  of  Shelley.  But  we  know, 
bility  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  moreover,  that  this  unhappy  wretch 
t^hation,  and  omits  no  opportunity  gloried  in  the  epithet  of  Atheist,  and 
^  denouncing  that  warfare — when  actually  wrote  the  word ’A after 
be  himself  la  the  object  of  attack —  his  name  in  the  Album  of  an^  inn  at 
^hich  he  gloried  in  waging  against  Mont-Auvert;  the  mentioning  of 
’>thers.  Of  this  fact  in  the  moral  his-  which  circumstance  in  company  af- 
tory  of  such  writers,  we  could  give  ter  his  return  from  Switzerland,  led 
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Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  one  of 
his  lumbering  tragedies,  or  preach¬ 
ments  on  the  Unities,  to  accuse  Mr 
Southey  of  scattering  abroad  ca¬ 
lumnies,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
against  himself  and  others  His 
“  differences  with  religion,”  then, 
amounted  to  this,  that  he  denied — 
for  we  do  not  think  he  could  possibly 
disbelieve — the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  (iovernor  of 
all  things,  and  consequently  the  pro¬ 
per  and  only  object  of  human  wor¬ 
ship  and  adoration.  To  prevent  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  however,  let  us 
quote  at  length  the  passage  from 
Queen  Mab  above  alluded  to  : 

There  is  no  God  ! 

Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan 
scal’d  ; 

Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man’s  revolving 
race. 

Mis  ceaseless  generations,  tell  their  tale  ; 
Let  every  part,  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the 
hand 

That  grnps  its  term  !  let  everv'  seed  that 
falls, 

In  silent  eloquence  unfold  the  store 
Of  argument :  infinity  within. 

Infinity  without,  belie  creation ; 

The  cjrtsr mi nahlc  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  onhj  God  ;  but  human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names. 
To  hide  its  ignorance.” 

Here,  then,  is  Atheism — rank  A- 
theism — boldly  and  explicitly  avow- 
etl,  and,  what  is  more,  an  attempt 
— a  miserable  enough  one,  to  be  sure 
— made  to  defend  it  by  argiiment,  or 
something  like  it.  Such  persons  as 

•  To  this  accusation  IMr  Southey  re¬ 
plied  by  “  a  direct  and  positive  deniaV* 
“  With  regard  to  the  ‘  others’  (says  Mr  S.) 
whom  his  I^ordship  accuses  me  of  calum¬ 
niating,  I  suppose  he  alludes  to  a  party 
of  his  friends,  whose  names  I  found  wTit- 
ten  in  the  Album  at  Mont-Auvert,  icifh 
an  avowal ofATHEiSM  annexed,  in  Greek, 
and  an  indignant  comment  in  the  same 
language,  underneath  it.  Those  names, 
with  that  avowal  and  the  comment,  I 
transcribed  in  my  note-book,  and  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  on  my  return.  If  I 
had  published  it,  the  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  have  thought  himself 
slandered,  by  having  that  recorded  of  him 
which  he  has  so  often  recorded  of  himself!" 

Southey's  Reply  to  Lord  Byron, 
January  5,  1822. 
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possess  the  book  •—and  we  trust  they 
are  few  in  number— will  find  that 
the  reason  of  this  wretch  is  as  feeble 
and  contemptible  as  his  professions 
are  audacious  and  unreserved.  This 
we  say  with  reference  both  to  the 
above  passage  and  to  the  metaphy¬ 
sics  of  the  note.  Both  are  filleil,  ei¬ 
ther  with  nonsense,  raving,  or  mys. 
tification,  which  last  is,  with  the  Sa¬ 
tanic  School  generally,  held  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  original  genius, 
and  of  great  depth  and  intensity  of 
mind.  \V ere  the  subject  less  awful  or 
important,  however,  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  reader  might  safely  indulge  in 
a  smile  of  complacent,  gwxl-humour- 
ed  contempt,  for  the  man  who  could, 
in  sober  earnestness,  talk  of  a  link 
“  pointing  to  a  hand  that  grasps  a 
term,**  of  a  seed  unfolding  a  store 
of  argument  in  silent  eloquence,” 
and  of  the  exterminable  spirit  of 
creation  being  nature’s  only  God !" 
while,  in  the  same  breath,  he  had 
declared  that  **  infinity  belied  crea¬ 
tion  and  a  little  before  that,  no¬ 
thing  could  possibly  be  extermina¬ 
ble,”  or  perish.  Mr  Shelley’s  “  dif¬ 
ferences  with  religion,”  tnerefore, 
were  of  the  most  radical  description ; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  How 
much  religion  can  that  man  have, 
wdio  positively  assures  us  that  he  has 
none  at  all  ? — who  denies  the  being 
of  a  God,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
necessity,  utility,  or  reasonableness 
of  worshipping  him  ^  We  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  estimate  ma¬ 
thematically  the  quantity  of  religion 
of  church-and-state-men,”  but  we 
presume  they,  at  least,  believe  in  a 
God,  and  acknowledge  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  worship  him,  how  much  soever 
their  practice  may  differ  from  their 
profession.  Now,  if  Mr  Shelley  had 
more  religion  than  this,  it  would 
have  been  but  fair  to  have  told  us 
in  what  his  religion  consisted  ^by 
what  denomination  it  was  known-- 
and  how  its  quantity,  as  contrasted 

•  If  our  possessing  and  quoting  from 
such  a  book  as  this,  even  while  we 
cate  its  ]x?rusal  by  others,  be  object 
wo  answer,  That  it  is  sometimes  nec^ 
sary  to  study  the  nature  of 
w’e  may  be  the  better  able  to 
their  fatal  operation,  when  they  • 

either  intentionally  or  accidentaU) 
nlstered. 
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I  villi  that  of  clmrch-and-state- 
1  men/'  was  to  be  measured.  But 
bv  wliat  rule  is  it  proved,  or  rather 
j  assumed,  that  “  church-aiid-state- 
i  men,”  or,  in  other  words,  all  those 
v  ho  are  attached  to  our  present  form 
of  t^ovcrnnient,  are  either  Atheists — 

(  which  they  must-  be,  if  they  have 
kas  religion  than  Shelley — or,  at  the 
best,  rank  hypocrites,  who  pretend 
to  reverence  wdiat  they  do  not  believe, 

[  in  order  to  promote  base  and  selfish 
I  ends?  We  know  something  about 
I  Shelley's  religion,  from  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  authority — himself ;  but  what 
did  this  glib-tongued  Prefacer  know 
about  the  religion  of  those  whom  he 
dishonours  by  a  comparison  with  an 
avowed  Atheist  ?  We  admit  that  it 
is  ditiicult  for  a  rake  or  a  harlot  to 
.  believe  in  the  existence  of  continence 
or  chastity ;  and  perhaps  upon  this 
principle  the  writer  before  us  pro- 
cmls.  If  he  does,  the  reader  will 
judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  his 

I  dogmas,  without  any  suggestion  of 
ours.  But  Shelley,  forsooth,  was 
one  of  the  noblest  of  human  be¬ 
ings  !”  We  admit  that  he  has  prov- 
'  ed  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  as 
we  have  reason  to  think  he  was  one 
of  the  most  unhappy.  But  on  what 
grounds  was  this  nobleness"  of 
character  ascribed  to  him  ?  Was 
it  because  he  denied  the  God  that 
made  him,  and  ridiculed  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage,  with  every  re- 
j  Rtraint  that  opposed  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  ?  Was  it 
because - but  we  will  not  drag  for¬ 

ward  the  life  of  a  man,  who  has  gone 
i  to  that  place  where  his  doubts  are 
I  already  solved,  and  his  state  eternally 
jj  and  irrevocably  fixed  ! 

We  have  already  intimated  our  be- 
I  lief  that  this  Preface  is  from  the  clas¬ 
sic  pen  of  Mr  Hunt ;  so,  we  think, 
is  the  letter  from  Pisa,  of  which  more 

ianon.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  turn 
our  attention  to  the  literary  profes¬ 
sion,^  contained  in  the  former : 

“  Whatever,"  says  Bie  Ex-editor 
of  the  Examiner,  may  be  our  luck 
to  turn  out,  we  at  least  wave  our 
j  privilege  of  having  the  way  prepared 
i  for  us  by  our  own  mouth-pieces, — 
1  by  words  with  long  (ails,  and  anti- 
j  theses  two  and  two ;"  and  then  the 
j  f  y  fogue,  as  if  to  steal  a  march  upon 
i  his  readers,  commences  mouth- 
j  piece"  without  more  ado,  ‘  and  blows 


away  at  a  furious  rate,  the  interludes 
being  very  properly  filled  up  by  fling¬ 
ing  a  little  dirt  in  the  face  of  sundry 
eminent  and  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals — clmrch-and-state-men  " — 
with  less  religion,"  of  course,  than 
that  noblest  of  human  beings,"  the 
late  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley !  Ex  uu- 
ribifSy  vel  jyoiius  ex  rudendo,  usinum. 
In  the  very  commencement  of  the 
second  paragrapli,  the  animal  betrays 
itself :  We  nxe  forced  to  be  prefa¬ 

tory  whether  we  would  or  no.",  Who 
‘^forced"  you,  Mr  Hunt? — pray  tell 
us  that :  and  how  comes  it  that  you 
are  such  a  blockhead,  as  not  to  know 
the  effect  of  the  tenses  of  a  common 
English  verb?  A  young  Hunt  of 
nine  years*  growth  would  deserve  to 
be  breeched  for  writing  would  ** 
where  you  have  set  it  down,  and 
where  any  man  but  yourself  would 
liave  written  will."  We  are  next 
informed,  that  religion,  (the  Chris¬ 
tian,  of  course,)  even  when  it  is  in 
earnest,  (which  is  very  seldom,) 
means — the  most  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
tenable  notions  of  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,"  or,  in  most  cases,  nothing 
but  the  Bench  of  Bishops;*’  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  intelligent 
men  in  the  world,"  including,  of 
course,  Mr  Ex-editor  Hunt,  are  alive 
to  the  absurdities  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  and  morals,  and  as 
firmly  resolved  to  oppose  them  as  the 
Pisan  Duumvirate ;  and  that  you  are 
willing,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
accept  the  title  of  enemies  to  reli¬ 
gion,  morals,  and  legitimacy,  and  to 
do  your  duty  with  all  becoming  pro¬ 
faneness  accordingly."  This  almost 
looks  like  candour  on  your  part — a 
virtue  for  which  we  certainly  gave 
ou  little  credit ;  and  we  shall  shew, 
y  and  by,  that  you  have  not  for¬ 
feited,  or  been  unmindful  of  your 
pledge.  To  clench  the  thing,  How¬ 
ever,  you  conclude  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  sensible  imprecations:  “God 
defend  us  from  the  piety  of  thinking 
him  (what  him?)  a  monster!  God 
defend  us  from  the  morality  of  slaves 
and  turn-coats,  and  from  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  half-a-dozen  lawless  old 
gentlemen,  to  whom,  it  seems,  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  an  estate  in  fee!" 
We  may  remark  here,  as  a  very 
slight  oversight,  that  it  is  not  very 
consistent  on  your  part  to  call  on 
God  to  defend  you,  seeing  you  deny 
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Ills  existence ;  and  to  defend  you 
from  wliat  ? — why,  from  the  vidy 
of  thinking  him  a  monster  !’*  As  to 
the  “  morality  of  slaves  and  turn¬ 
coats,”  again,  we  humbly  think  that 
it  can  hardly  be  rated  lower  than 
“  the  morality”  of  a  knot  of  atheisti¬ 
cal  coxcombs,  who  have  declared  war 
on  all  the  bulwarks  and  pillars  of  so¬ 
cial  order,  and  who  are  only  saved 
from  sinking  into  utter  insignificance 
and  contempt,  by  having  attracted  to 
their  side  and  their  fellowship  a  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  first  rank,  whom  they  are 
labouring  hardly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  successfully,  to  brutalize  and 
degrade  to  their  own  level. 

You  then  proceed  to  assure  the 
public,  that  your  work  is  '^not  politi¬ 
cal  and  this  you  prove  after  the 
following  fashion,  by  the  Rule  of 

Fiilsc  : 

“  Ay,  ay,”  interrupts  some  old  club¬ 
house  (ientleman,  in  a  biift*  waistcoat  and 
retl  face, — Now  you  talk  sense.  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet.  Verhum  SaL  I  am  a  Li- 
l)fral  myself,  if  you  come  to  that,  and 
devilish  liberal  I  am.  I  gave,  for  in¬ 
stance,  five  guineas  out  of  the  receipts  of 
my  sinecure  to  the  Irish  sufferers ;  but 
that  is  between  ourselves.  You  mean, 
that  there  arc  good  hearty  fellows  in  all 
|>arties,  and  that  the  great  business  is  to 
balance  them  proj^crly  ; — to  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  talk,  jirovided  they  do  no  harm,  and 
to  let  Governments  go  on  as  they  do, 
have  done,  and  will  do  for  ever.  Good, 
— ^good.  I’ll  take  in  your  journal  my¬ 
self  ; — here’s  to  the  success  of  it only 
don’t  make  it  too  violent,  you  rogues  ; — 
don’t  spoil  the  balance.  (God  !  I’ve  spilt 
niv  bumper !)  Cut  up  Southey  as 
much  as  you  please.  W e  all  think  him 
as  great  a  coxcomb  as  you  do,  and  he 
bores  us  to  death ;  but  spare  the  King 
and  the  Ministers,  and  all  that,  particu¬ 
larly  Lord  Castleheagh  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellixgtox.  D — d  gentlemanly 
tellow,  Castlereagh,  as  you  know  ; 
and  besides  he’s  dead.  Shocking  tiling- 
shocking.  It  was  all  nonsense  about  his 
being  so  cold-hearted,  and  doing  Ireland 
so  rauch^harm.  He  was  the  most  gen¬ 
tlemanly  of  men.  Wars  must  be  carried 
on ;  Malthus  has  proved  that  millions 
must  be  slaughtered  from  time  to  time. 
The  nonsense  about  that  is  as  stupid  as 
the  ciy  about  the  game-laws  and  those 
infernal  villains  the  poachers,  who  ought 
all  to  be  strung  up  like  hares  :  and  as  to 
Iri'land,  it  is  fl>ing  in  the  face  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  think  that  such  horrible  things 
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could  hapjien  there,  and  to  be  prevented 
by  earthly  means.^earthbf  means.  Sir 
Lord  Castleheagh  himself  referred  us 
to  Providence  in  all  these  unavoidable 
matters,  and  he  was  right but  to  think 
of  his  cutting  his  own  throat— Good  (.txi ! 
so  very  gentlemanly  a  man,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  jiower  I  It  is  truly  shriek, 
ing  !  As  to  Wellington,  he’s  not  so 
gentlemanly  a  man,  certainly  ;  but,  then, 
neither  is  Canning,  if  you  come  to  that. 
He  cannot  make  siieeches,  1  own;  Imi 
no  more  can  the  King,  or  my  Lord  Ma- 
RYBOROUGH,  or  a  hundred  other  enii- 
nent  characters  ;  and  he  docs  not  make 
such  cursed  awkward  blunders  as  pwr 
Castlereagh  used  to  do.  He  has  not 
got  a  very  w'ise  look,  they  say ;  but— 1 
don’t  know, — it’s  soldier-iike,  I  think; 
and  if  you  come  to  that,  what  a  stranpe 
fellow  old  Blucuer  looked,  ami  Su- 
w arrow,  and  all  those;  and  between 
ourselves,  the  reigning  Monarchs  are  a  set 
of  as  common-looking  gentry  as  you’d 
wish  to  see  in  a  summer’s  dav ;  so  1 
don’t  know  what  people  would  have. 
No,  no — you  really  mustn’t  speak  against 
Wellington.  Besides,  he  prosecutes.” 

Bating  the  common  swearing  here 
introduced,  and  which  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  less 
ready  and  available  embellishments, 
we  take  this  to  be  one  of  the  grossest 
and  most  vulgar  pieces  of  bedlam 
scurrility  which  we  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  read  ;  and  withal  so 
perfectly  silly,  that  it  excites  com¬ 
miseration  for  the  poor,  morbid,  gro¬ 
velling  wTetch,  who,  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  he  assures  us  that 
his  work  is  not  political,”  inter¬ 
lards  it  wdth  a  piece  of  insane  ntu- 
peration  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  of  which  the 
country  can  boast ;  not  forgetting  to 
gloat  over  the  melancholy  catastro¬ 
phe  which  deprived  the  country  of 
the  services,  such  as  they  were,  of 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  society  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  of  men.  But  mark  the  in¬ 
sistency  of  this  hell-fire  crew !  Little 
do  they  think  how  their  triumph 
may  be  marred,  by  turning  their 
own  weapons  against  themselves. 
Did  not  Whitbread  die  by  his  own 
hand,  as  well  as  Lord  Ijonaonaory  • 
Did  not  the  lamented  Sir  Ssmu*' 
Romilly  terminate  his  existence  w 
the  same  manner  ?  And  ''^ho  kno 
how  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  him^lf  ™  . 
yet  take  it  into  his  head  to  ent  all 
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iK'Ctiori  with  this  Bublunary  world  ? 
Wc  do  not  int-ntion  the  fates  of  these 
iwo  illustrious  men  with  any  irreve- 
rtiit  or  sarcastic  feeling — quite  the 
n  verse.  ( )ur  purpose  is  to  show  the 
>iiprenie  folly  and  wickedness  of 
drawing  any  inference  from  the  me¬ 
lancholy  result  of  a  diseased  tem- 
{Kraincnt:  for,  if  an  act  prompted 
by  insanity,  is  to  prove  that  Lord 
(  astlercagh  was  one  of  the  worst  of 
men,  j)ray,  what  must  it  prove  in 
the  case  of  AVhitbrcad  and  llomil- 
ly?  It  is  but  a  poor  justification  of 
such  conduct  to  allege,  as  is  here 
<lonc,  that  the  Courier  said,  w'hen 
ibe  unhappy  Shelley  tvas  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Italy — Mr  Percy  Shelley, 
0  writer  o  f  in  fidel  poeirif,  was  drown¬ 
ed.”  One  act  of  brutal  hard-heart- 
<dncss  is  no  justification  for  retalia- 
tiii::;  by  another,  any  more  than  the 
commission  of  theft  by  one  man  jus- 
lities  the  plundered  person  in  steal¬ 
ing  by  way  of  indemnification,  lie- 
it  is  strictly  true  that  Mr  Shel¬ 
ley  was  a  writer  of  infidel,”  or  ra¬ 
ther  atheistical,  ^  poetry and  it 
could  surely  be  no  outrage  to  his 
memory  to  describe  him,  when  dead, 
1))'  those  epithets  which,  when  alive, 
Htid  (Ti  Cuv7o;  Koti  ifri 
>^0/0,  he  laboured  so  hard  to  earn, 
and  was  so  ambitious  to  appro¬ 
priate.  As  to  the  brutal,  black¬ 
guard  epigrams  at  the  end  of  this  ill- 
starred  jumble  of  Verse  and  Prose 
bom  the  South,*'  on  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  liritish  Minister,  we 
con.sign  them  to  the  loathing  and  ab- 
lu)rrence  of  generous  and  well-princi- 
I'led  men  of  all  parties,  who,  we  are 
assured,  will  treat  them  with  a  just 
measure  of  the  contempt  which  their 
author,  or  authors,  have  so  liberally 
earned.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  this  prefatory  garbage :  let  us  dis- 
lH)se  of  it  at  once,  by  inserting  the 
lollowing  sample  of  the  mock-heroic: 

Be  present,  then,  and  put  life  into  our 
work,  ye  Spirits,  not  of  the  Gavestoxes 
and  the  Despensers,  but  of  the  Johk 
o’Gauxts,  the  WiCKLiFFEs,  and  the 
Ghaucehs  ; — be  present,  not  the  slaves 
^  sycophants  of  King  Hexry  the 
Bighth  (whose  names  we  have  forgotten) 
hut  the  Hexry  Howards,  the  Sur- 
fcEYs,  and  the  Wyatts;— be  present, 
^  ye  other  rapscallions  and  “  booing*’ 
slsves  of  the  court  of  King  Jamie,  but 
ye  Buchanaxs  and  yt  Walter  Ra¬ 


leighs  ; — be  present,  not  ye  l>cd-cbam- 
ber  lords,  llogging-ljoys,  and  mere  soldiers, 
whosoever  ye  are,  from  my  Lord  'J’liix- 
GUMEE  in  King  Charles’s  time,  down 
to  the  immortal  Duke  of  What’s-his- 
XAME  now  flourishing  ;  but  the  Heii- 
REiiTS,  the  niiTCHiNSCXS,thc  LocKi:s, 
the  Popes,  and  the  PETERBORorens ; 
—be  present,  not  ye  miserable  tyrants, 
slaves,  bigots,  or  turncoats  of  any  party, 
not  yc  Lauds  or  ye  LAirDERDALES,  yc 
Legitimate  Pretenders,  (for  so  ye  must 
now  be  called),  ye  Titus  Oateses, 

BEDLOWS,GAnDlXERS,SACIIEVERELLS, 
and  Southeys  ;  but  ye  Miutoxs  and 
ye  Marvells,  ye  Hoadleys,  Addi- 
soxs,  and  Steeles,  yeSoBiERSES,  Dor- 
sets,  and  Prioks,  and  all  who  have 
thrown  light  and  life  u|>on  man,  instead 
of  darkness  and  death  ;  who  have  made 


him  a  thing  of  ho|ie  and  freedom,  instead 
of  desjiair  and  slavery  ;  a  being  progres¬ 
sive,  instead  of  a  creeping  creature  retro¬ 
grade  : — if  we  have  no  pretensions  to 
your  genius,  we  at  least  claim  the  merit 
of  loving  and  admirin"  it,  and  of  longing 
to  further  its  example 


As  to  The  Vision  of  Judgment” 
by  “  Quevedo  Redivivus,  alias  Lord 
Byron,"  we  have  some  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  be  justified  in  polluting 
our  pages  by  such  impious  and  de¬ 
testable  trash.  The  reader  need  not 
be  told  that  the  object  is  to  ridicule 
the  ill-starred  but  well-intentioned 
performance  of  a  similar  title,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Laureate ;  nor  will  he 
be  suqirised  to  learn  that  the  blas¬ 
phemy  and  impurity  w’ith  which  it  is 
so  pregnant,  are  all  made  subservient 
to  the  master  purpose — the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  obnoxious  Southey,  whom 
Lord  Byron  appears  to  dread  and  de¬ 
test  nearly  in  equal  degrees.  It  is  in 
the  stanza  of  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  ; 
but  vastly  inferior  to  either,  in  every 
quality,  save  profligacy.  Here  there 
are  no  redeeming  bursts  of  reluctant 
eloquence— no  splendid,  over-master¬ 
ing,  and  subduing  description — no 
glimpses  of  transcendant  genius  or 
irrepressible  feeling — no  struggles  of 
insulted  Nature  to  vindicate  her  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  prove  that  the  heart  of 
the  writer  is  still,  in  some  things,  hu¬ 
man.  Even  the  hard-heart^ness 
and  villainy  of  Don  Juan  was  some¬ 
times  forgotten,  if  not  atoned  for, 
in  the  splendid  corruscations  of  a 
lofty  and  commanding  intellect ;  and 
we  believe  there  arc  few  readers 
whose  hearts  have  not  acknowledged 
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the  almost  superhuman  power  dis¬ 
played  in  the  description  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  officer  who  had  fallen  under  the 
stiletto  of  a  midnight  assassin.  Here, 
however,  there  are  no  such  aton¬ 
ing  attributes  or  accompaniments. 

“  The  Vision  of  Judgment”  is  one 
blank,  frozen,  unvaried,  and  unvar-  This  was  a  handsome  board— at  least  for 
nishetl  piece  of  heartless  atrocity  and  heaven ; 

cold-blooded  ruffianism,  in  which  And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to 
every  generous  and  honourable  feel- 

ing  of  the  heart  is  outraged, — hu-  many  conquerors*  cars  were  daily  dri- 

man  nature  scoffed  at, — the  memory  , 

of  an  aged  Monarch  insulted, — the  ^  ^  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 

faith  of  Christians  derided,— and  dew  iu  thuusands  six  or 

the  foulest,  and,  let  us  add,  the  low-  rr,.,,  , 

abuse  dunir  at  the  head  of  a  man  crowning  carnage,  U  atcrloo, 

est  abuse  nung  at  tne  neaa  oi  a  man  ^^ey  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine 

of  amiable  manners,  great  learning,  disgust _ 

and  irreproachable  life.  Let  us  be-  p^gc  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood 
gin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  the  and  dusu 

first  five  stanzas  as  a  sample  of  the  *  i  •  •  i  it 

manner  in  which  this  patrician  jxiet  ,  luuch  for  the  Atheistic^al  bias- 

labours  to  turn  sacred  things  into  ri-  ;  let  us  now  show  how  iia- 

dicule.  turally  and  happily  the  Jacobin  is 

blended  with  the  Infidel. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestuil  gate,  Co-  ..  .  ..  i  i  .•  i  ♦ 

^  ^  ,  Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  .  j  jj  j  i  u*  i 

And  nodded  oer  his  keys;  when  lo: 

dull, 


(Just  like  those  cherubs,earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himujlf about. 
And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  |)eers,' 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn 
out 

By  the  increas'd  demand  for  his  remarks ; 
Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named 
his  clerks. 


Terrestrial  business  fill’d  nought  in  Uie 
sky 

Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau ; 

AN  ho  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
AV  ith  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe. 

That  he  had  stripp'd  oft’  both  his  wings  in 
quills. 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

HU  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no 
doubt. 


tVhat  Georffe  9 '  vhat  Thiri 
King  of  England,'*  said 


-ont  find  king* 


H[v 
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Him  on  Im  waj  ;  but  duos  he  wear  hi$ 
head  ? 

Bit’ause  ihe  kist  wc  saw  here  had  u 
tussle, 

“  And  neVr  would  have  got  into  heaven’s 
gtKKl  graocs. 

Had  he  not  Hung  his  head  in  allourfaccs. 

“  He  was,  if  1  rcmoniber,  king  of  France  ; 

“  That  he;id  of  his,  which  could  not 
keep  a  crow  n 

“  On  earth,  yet  ventur’d  in  my  face  to 
advance 

“  A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like 
niy  own ; 

•'  If  I  had  haii  my  sword,  iis  1  had  once 

“  When  1  cut  ears  off,  I  hud  cut  him 
down ; 

“  Hut  having  but  my  keys^  and  not  my 
brand, 

•'  1  only  knock’d  his  head  from  out  his 
hand. 

And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
'I’hat  all  the  saints  came  out,  and 
took  hull  in  ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St  Ptiul,  cheek  by 
jowl ; 

“  That  fellow  Paul — the  parvenu  ! 
The  skin 

“  Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes 
his  cow’l 

“  In  heaven,  and  ujxin  earth  redeem’d 
his  sin 

‘‘  S<»  as  to  make  a  martvT,  never  sjkmI 

“  Ik'ttcT  than  did  this  weak  tuid  wooden 
head. 

“  Hut  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoul¬ 
ders, 

“  There  would  have  been  a  diflerent 
tale  to  tell ; 

fhe-fellow  feeling  in  the  saints  be¬ 
holders 

“  St'ems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a 
sj>cll, 

“  And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven 
solders 

“  Back  on  its  trunk  :  it  may  be  very 
well, 

'  And  seems  the  custom  here  to  over- 
tlirow 

*  'N  hatever  has  been  w  iscly  done  below.” 

*he  Angel  answer’d,  “  Peter!  do  not 
ixiut ; 

”  The  king  who  comes  has  head  and 
all  entire. 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was 
about-. 

“  Ho  did  as  doth  the  puppet— by  its 
wire,  . 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest  >  no 
doubt;  f 

*  business  and  yi»ur  own  is  not  to" 
inquira  .  - 

.  XI.  ‘ 


Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our 
cue — 

**  Which  is  to  act  as  we  arc  bid  to  do.” 

Wc  sliall  next  show  our  readers 
after  what  fashion  the  political  and 
private  life  of  our  late  venerable  Sove¬ 
reign  are  described,  by  this  expatri¬ 
ated  scion  of  the  Aristocracy. 

“  lie  came  to  his  sceptre,  young;  he 
leaves  it,  old : 

“  Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found 
his  realm, 

“  And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  l)chold, 
How’  to  u  minion  tirst  he  gave  the 
helm ; 

*-*•  iluw  grew  ujK)!!  his  heart  a  thirst  for 
gold, 

“  The  iK'ggar’s  vice,  which  can  but 
overwhelm 

“  The  meanest  hearts  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France  ? 

“  ’'I’is  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to 
last ; 

“  (I  have  the  workmen  safe)  ;  but  iis 
a  tool 

“  So  let  him  l)C  consumed  !  F'rom  out  the 
past 

“  Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known 
the  rule 

“  Of  monarrhs — from  the  bloody  rolls 
amass’d 

“  Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  f’a- 
f  ^r’s  school, 

“  Take  %.te  w'orst  pupil ;  and  produce  a 
reign 

“  More  drench’d  w  ith  gore,  more  cum¬ 
ber’d  with  the  slain  ! 

“  lie  ever  warr’d  with  freedom  and  the 
free ; 

“  Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  fo- 
reign  foes, 

“  So  that  they  utter’d  the  word  ‘  Liberty  I* 

“  Found  George  the  Third  their  first 

,  op|X)ncrit.  Whose 
“  History  was  ever  stain’d,  as  bis  will  be, 

“  With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 

“  I  grant  his  household  abstineiice ;  1 
grant 

“  His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  mo- 
narchs  want ; 

1  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 
.  He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling 
lord.  ■ 

“  All  this  is  much  and  most  upon  a  throne;  ^ 
-  As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius*  Ixwrd,  ’ 
“  Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite’s  supper 

-  J?  »ehowii.*»  >  'tot 

”  I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

i  F 
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“  And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
those  In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 

“  Millions  who  found  him  what  oppres-  But  were  all  ramm’d,  and  jamm'd  (but 
sion  chose.  to  be  baulk'd. 

As  we  shall  see)  and  jostled  hands  and 
“  The  new  world  shook  him  off ;  the  old  knees, 

yet  groans  Like  wind  compress’d  and  pent  within  a 

“  Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  cholic,  which  is  sadder. 

“  Completed ;  he  leaves  heirs  on  many 

thrones  The  Shadow  came !  a  tall,  thin,  gray. 

“  To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot  hair’d  figure, 

**  Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  That  look’d  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on 
drones  earth ; 

“  Who  sleep,  or  desposts  who  have  now'  Quick  in  its  motions,  w  ith  an  air  of  vigour, 
forgot  •  But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its 

**  A  lesson  w  hich  shall  be  re-taught  them,  birth  : 

wake  Now  it  wax’d  little,  then  again  grew  big- 

“  Uix)n  the  throne  of  Earth;  but  let  ger, 

them  quake !  With  now'  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage 

.  .  ...  mirth ; 

“  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  w'hohold  as  yQa  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

“  The  faith  w’hich  makes  ye  great  on  Changed  every  instant— to  arZ/at,  nono 
earth,  implored  could  say. 

“  A  part  of  that  vast  ali  they  held  of  old,— 

“  Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  tbe 

Lord,  Joss 

“  Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter !  Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  fea. 
Cold  turcs  w'ere ; 

“  Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  The  Devil  himself  seem’d  puzzled  even 
abhorr’d  to  guess : 

“  The  foe  to  Catholic  participation,  They  varied  like  a  dream— now  here, 

“  In  all  the  licence  of  a  Christian  nation.  now'  there; 

_  ,  ,  „  ,  And  several  people  swore  from  out  the 

“  True  !  he  allow' d  them  to  pray  God ;  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one 
“  A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  *  could  sw  ear 

11  MTU- ^1?"  1  j  ,  He  was  his  father;  upon  which  another 

Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  sure  he  was  his  mother’s  cousin’s 

..  X J 'T  .  .  brother: 

n  ith  those  who  did  not  hold  the 

»  u  *^*”*^®  ^  Another,  that  he  w'as  a  duke,  or  knight, 

But  here  Saint  Peterstarted  from  his  place,  ^n  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 

And  cried,  ‘‘You  may  the  prisoner  A  nabob,  a  man-midwife ;  but  the  wight 
y •  Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at 

Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  jeast 

11  As  oft  as  they  their  minds:  though  m 

\V  hue  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn’d  fulj  sight 

myself !  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  iiwea>  d, 

forwL^in““"fT’  'rr*  I" ! 

lorward  in  imitation  of  the  proto¬ 
type,  and  Jack  "Wilkes  is  first  sum-  The  moment  that  you  had  pronouncal 
moned  :  he,  how'eyer,  declines  the  him  one, 

odious  task  assigned  him  ;  and  the  Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he 
next  in  order  eyoked  is  Junius.  The  another  ;  i ,  ell 

description  of  the  phantom,  for  such  And  w'hen  that  change  was  hardly  ^ 
he  is,  of  “  Old  Stat  Nominis  Umbra,"*  put  on, 

is  the  best  and  only  endurable  por-  It  varied,  till  I  don’t  think  ni 
tion  of  the  poem.  '  *  mother  , j  h^r  *on 

•  (If  that  he  had  a  mother) 

‘  Call  Junius !”  From  the  crowd  a  Sha*  ”  Have  known,  he  shifted  so  i»o 
dow  stalk’d,  to  t’other, 

And  at  tlie  name  there  was  a  general  Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  * 

•  squeeze.  At  this  epistolary  “  iron  mask. 
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H22.il 

For  9i>melimcs  he  like  Cerl)er\»ti  would 
seem — 

Three  gentlemen  at  once,**  (as  sagely 

siiys 

(nwd  Mrs  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might 
deem 

That  he  was  not  even  one  ;  now  many 
rays 

Wore  Hashing  round  him ;  and  now  a 
thick  steam 

Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  Lon¬ 
don  days  . 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  peo- 
ple*s  fancies, 

And  ccrtes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

shall  not  add  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blackguard  ribaldry  a- 
gainst  Mr  Southey,  by  extracting  it: 
as  to  the  good  king,  he,  it  seems, 

“  slipped  into  heaven”  in  the  confu¬ 
sion,  and  his  Lordship  tells  us  he  left 
him— where  we  much  fear  he  will 
never  see  him  more — “  practising 
the  hundredth  psalm!”  Such  is  this 
long-talked  of  effort  of  patrician  ven¬ 
geance — furious,  fatuous,  impious, 
alwrtive,  and  breathing  through¬ 
out  the  spirit  of  that  being  from 
whose  name  Lord  Byron’s  school 
has  been  so  aptly  designed.  To  Mr 
Southey  it  is  a  decided  triumph ; 
but  a  triumph  he  will  not  enjoy ; 
for  he  is  too  good,  and  too  religious 
a  man,  not  to  deplore  that  his  enemy 
sliould  have  indicated  the  force  of 
the  reproof  administered  to  him  by 
such  a  retaliation — by  such  an  insult, 
equally  to  Heaven  and  man.  It 
is  not  by  attacks  like  this  that  his 
literary  fame  will  ever  be  damaged. 
As  to  that  which  we  are  confident  he 
values  more  dearly — his  moral  cha¬ 
racter — this  wretched  parody  is  the 
oidy  compliment  it  could  have  recei- 
vwl  from  the  noble  head  and  founder 
ol  “  The  Satanic  School.”  W e  are 
«ot  the  panegyrists  of  Mr  Southey  : 
but  in  stating  that  we  esteem  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning,  and  reverence  his 
unblemished  character,  we  discharge 
a  duty  which  we  owe  to  truth  and  to 
Sincerity.  No  man  has  ever  been  so 
systematically  and  perseveringly  abu- 
who  deserved  it  so  little,  or  who 
bas  resented  it  less ;  and  it  is  dis- 
l^aceful  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
ibat  the  shafts  of  slander  and  ohlo- 
should  be  so  incessantly  levelled 
^Rainut  a  man  of  unobtrusive  man- 
and  quiet  domestic  virtues. 
At  to  his  literary  reputation,  had  he 


never  written  any  thing  but  his 

Life  of  Nelson,”  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  proud  position 
among  living  authors. 

The  next  production  is  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Review,  in- 
iendedy  of  course,  to  be  pithy,  biting, 
and  sarcastic,  but  in  reality,  jxjrplex- 
ed,  prosy,  indefinite,  and  vague  to 
an  uncommon  degree.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of 
AVortly  Clutterbuck,  alias  Lord  By¬ 
ron.  The  Florentine  Lovers”  is 
Inflow  the  level  of  any  of  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and 
had  it  been  ottered  jto  any  of  their 
Editors  for  insertion,  must,  we  are 
sure,  have  been  rejected.  “  Rhyme 
and  Reason”  is  more  endurable,  but, 
as  a  Jen  d'espriiy  not  very  original 
or  very  witty.  By  the  way,  how  it 
should  have  been  christened  “Rhyme 
and  Reasdny*  puzzles  us  not  a  little. 
There  may  be  some  humour  in  con¬ 
jecturing  the  meaning  of  a  poem  or 
set  of  rhymes,  by  merely  attending 
to  the  terminal  words ;  but  what 
“  reason”  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
we  do  not  well  perceive.  The  wit  of 
the  thing,  if  wit  there  be  in  it,  is  of 
the  small  kind ;  and  as  to  the  reasoiiy 
perhaps  that  may  be  obvious  to  those 
who  have  the  happy  faculty  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  wit.  The  “  Letter  from 
Pisa”  is  more  tolerable ;  and  though 
the  style  be  in  the  highest  degree  con¬ 
ceited  and  affected,  and  occasionally 
very  inaccurate,  the  description  is, 
upon  the  whole,  good,  and  there  is 
something  upon  winch  the  mind  can 
take  hold.  The  predominating  spi¬ 
rit  of  “  The  Liberal”  is,  however, 
visible  enough,  and  the  petulancy 
with  which  Mr  Forsyth,  one  of  the 
closest  thinkers  who  ever  visited  Italy, 
is  mentioned,  reflects  nothing  but 
disgrace  on  the  shallow  coxcomb  who 
talks  so  cavalierly  of  an  able  and 
acute  writer — the  sterling  bullion  of 
whose  work  forms  so  strong  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of  the 
“  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  South.” 
To  preserve  the  character  of  the  book 
for  consistency,  however,  Mr  F.  is 
first  described  as  extremely ‘unfit 
for  a  critic  in  Italy,”  and  a  little  af¬ 
ter,  Quoted  as  an  indisputable  autho- 
rityj 

^e  objection  made  to  this  inge¬ 
nious  traveller  is  certainly  a  curious 
one — “  an  affectation  of  ultra  /good 
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sense  V*  I'his,  we  take  it,  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  “  afiectatiou”  as  rare  as  it  is 
j)ardonal)le,  but  fortunately  has  no 
existence,  in  the  present  instance, 
except  in  the  brain  of  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  shows,  to  our  complete 
satisfaction,  that  he,  at  least,  can¬ 
not  be  accusetl  of  the  fault  here  in¬ 
dicated.  In  point  of  fact,  no  man 
was  ever  freer  from  “  affectation*’ 
of  any  sort  than  ]Mr  Forsyth.  But 
even  if  the  charge  were  well-found- 
oil,  which  it  is  not,  it  w’ould  be  less 
culpable  than  “  an  affectation  of  ul¬ 
tra  nonsense”  of  which  Mr  Hunt  is 
so  frequently  guilty,  and  which  he 
mistakes  for  smartness  and  fine  wri¬ 
ting.  It  may  Im?  proper  to  produce 
one  or  two  examjdes.  “  The  secret 
principles  common  to  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  affect  the  mind  (he  as¬ 
sures  us)  like  a  sort  of  inaudible  mu¬ 
sic.”  ^\"hat  sort  of  music  is  that 
A  man  possessed  of  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  “  ultra  good  sense,”  w^ould 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  very 
lK*ing  and  essence  of  music  consisted 
in  its  being  audible,  and  that,  had 
mankind  been  created  without  the 
organ  of  hearing,  there  could  have 
been  no  concord  of  sw^eet  sounds.” 
A  blind  man,  w  e  are  told,  is  no  judge 
of  colours ;  but  it  seems  a  deaf  man 
may  be  a  very  com]ietent  judge  of 
music — at  least  “  inaudible  music.” 
M'hat  should  we  think,  had  w'e  been 
told,  as  w^e  might  have  bei*n,  that  the 
secret  principlescommon  to  allthearts 
and  sciences  “  affect  the  mind  like  a 
sort  of  invisible  colour  And  yet  this 
is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  or  nonsen¬ 
sical  than  the  notable  allegation  above 
quoted.  Moreover,  what  have  the 
secret  principles”  of  the  sciences — 
geometry,  for  example — to  do  with 
music,  w  hether  audible  or  inaudible  ^ 
As  we  are  talking  of  nonsense, 
we  may  as  w’ell  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  another  piquant  specimen, 
seasoned  though  it  l)e  with  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  the  usual  in- 
f^edient — blasphemy  : — It  a  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment’)  forms  a  beauty 
of  itself,  and  gives  even  mediocrity 
a  sort  of  abundance  of  intention,  that 
looks  like  the  wealth  of  genius.  The 
materials  take  leave  of  materiality, 
and  crowd  together  into  a  worship  of 
their  own.  It  is  no  longer,  ^  let  every 
thing’  only  *  that  has  hreaih,  praise 
the  Lord but  let  every  thing  else 


praise  him,  and  take  a  meaning  and 
life  accordingly.  Let  column  obscure 
column,  as  in  a  multitude  of  nun  ; 
let  arch  strain  upon  arch,  as  if  h  ai 
cemi  to  heavt'n  ;  let  there  be  infinite 
details,  conglomerations,  mysteries, 
lights,  darknesses;  and  let  tin 

BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  SOl’L  BE  WELL  AXji 
WORTHILY  CELEBRATED,  IN  THI 
MIDST  OF  ALL  !”  Tlfis  dcfics all  com¬ 
ment,  and,  w’e  should  think,  runs 
little  risk  of  being  translated:  but  h» 
are  soon  favoured  wdth  a  more  inu  l- 
ligible  piece  of  information.  “  Thi 
materials  of  heaven  and  hell  are  tb. 
same,  Y es  ;  and  a  very  fine  pieev  oi 
moral  theology  might  be  made  out  o1 
their  sameness,  always  omitting  the 
brute  injustice  of  eternal  jnnitshmtnf !' 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub “  the  bnite 
injustice  of  eternal  punishment”  we 
grant  w’ould  make  but  a  sorry  ad<ii- 
tion  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ;  and  w( 
are  here  assured,  that  “  the  materials 
of  heaven  and  hell  are  the  same 
an  allegation,  however,  whicli  wt' 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  till 
we  are  once  assured,  by  some  means 
or  other,  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
the  Bisan  Confederacy :  in  thai  cas*. 
the  doctrine  would  certainly  be  cred¬ 
ible.  To  argue  with  this  atheisti¬ 
cal  rhapsodist,  would  be  to  humour 
his  madness,  and  countenance  his 
profanity :  but  a  rational  creature 
w’ould  see  no  more  “  brute  in  justice’ 
in  the  Deity  punishing  the  crimes  ol 
the  wicked  hereafter,  than  in  Con¬ 
science  punishing  them  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state ;  and  with  him,  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  turn,  not  on  the  ri^-hf 
to  punish,  w^hich  is  proved  by  tlw 
faet,  but  on  the  limit  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  might  then  fairly  call 
upon  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine, 
so  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  i>cnp- 
tures,  and  whether  they  be  Universa- 
lists  or  Infidels,  to  prove  whit  quan¬ 
tity  or  duration  of  punishment  w  re¬ 
quisite,  in  order  tnat  the  ** 
done  in  our  days  of  nature,  ni*y  w* 
burnt  and  purged  away;”  and  m  the 
next  place,  to  tdl  us  what 
punishment  is  necessary  ^1!^. .  i 
criminal  in  the  same  situation  in  w  u’ 


he  stood  with  regard  to  conscience, 
say  nothing  of  his  Maker, 
committed  the  crime :  for  till  < 
done,  it  is  clear  that  punbbment,  « 
awarded  at  all,  can  never  cea^*  , 
We  crave  to  be  indulged  only 
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another  extract,  because  it  ia  a  cu¬ 
rious  one,  ami  exhibits  a  new  mcthml 
of  j)rovini;  a  panegyric.  The  Italian 
(  liaracter  seems  to  be  a  great  favour¬ 
ite  with  Mr  Hunt.  M'c  have  heard 
that  the  l*isan  ladies  are  exceedingly 
obliging,  and  the  husbands  any  thing 
))ut  jealous.  The  passage  in  (luestion 
i.s  as  follows: —  An  Italian  an- 

novs  you  neither  with  his  pride,  like 
an  Englishman,  nor  his  vanity,  like 
a  I’Venchman.  He  is  quiet  and  na¬ 
tural,  self-possessed,  without  wrap¬ 
ping  himself  up  in  a  sulky  corner, 
(of  himself  ?)  and  ready  for  cheer¬ 
fulness  without  grimace.  His  frank¬ 
ness  sometimes  takes  the  air  of  a 
at  once  singularly  mis- 
jtlarcd  and  touching'**  And  this  flat¬ 
tering  character  is  illustratetl  by  the 
following  amusing  and  a])propriat(.* 
anecdote :  ‘‘  A  young  man,  wdio  ex¬ 
hibited  a  taste  for  all  ^ood  and 
rous  sentiments,  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  me  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  made  a  point  of  getting  ac- 
<juainted  with  the  rick  families,  pure- 
h  to  he  invited  to  their  houses,  and 
IxirtaJiC  of  their  good  things !!  !** 
The  ‘‘simplicity’*  evinced  in  this  de¬ 
claration  was  certainly  a  little  “  mis¬ 
placed,”  and  must  have  been  “  sin¬ 
gularly  touching”  to  a  subsidised 
Newspaper  Editor,  living  abroad  on 
the  bounty  of  an  infatuated  noble¬ 
man,  to  w  hose  vanity  he  w'as  of  course 
]>anderer  ex  ojjficio.  W'ith  regard  to 
the  mean-spirited  dog  in  question, 
we  can  inform  Mr  Hunt,  that  tlic 
tireeks  called  such  fellows  jnirasitcs, 
the  English  name  them  toad-eaters, 
or  lick-spittles,  and  all  persons  of 
any  pretensions  to  breeding  or  inde- 
I>endence,  repulse  and  abhor  them  as 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable  of 
hij>eds.  But  let  us  hear  Mr  Forsyth 
on  the  subject  of  the  Italian  charac¬ 
ter,  and, first, of  the  Plebeians:  The 
Italian  shopkeeper  only  calculates 
downwards.  His  sole  object  is  to  cheat 
his  customers!**  The  same  laudable 
quality  he  found  e(^ually  common 
among  the  other  subdivisions  of  what 
Buonaparte  called  the  popolazzo.  Next 
pf  the  Pisan  Patricians :  **  I  would 
tmpute  the  low  propensities  of  (Pisan, 
a*  well  as  Italian)  noblemen  (in gene¬ 
'll)  to  the  gallantry  of  their  mothers. 
Fonimodius  convinced  the  world  that 
he  WM  the  son  of  a  gladiator,  and 
Italy  is  still  full  of  Faustina'  !** 


*rhe  Liberal:' 

But  we  must  have  '  done  with 
“  V’erse  and  Prose  from  the  South.’* 
Lord  Byron  has  now  commenced 
PeritKlicalist ;  and  really,  to  tell  the 
plain  downright  truth,  he  looks  any 
thing  but  formidable.  He  swaggers 
a  hit,  to  be  sure,  and  blasphemes  out 
of  all  measure  ;  but  that  is  nearly  all. 
He  achieves  little  more.  He  has  nei¬ 
ther  the  sword  nor  the  arm  of  Scan- 
derbeg.  Personality  ajqK;ars  to  be 
his  forte.  We  wonder,  thereh)re,  that 
he  did  not  think  of  trying  his  hand 
in  some  congenial  vehicle  already  es¬ 
tablished,  ratlier  than  set  up  business 
for  himself.  There  lie  would  have 
found  coadjutors  expcTienctd  in  tin- 
trade — adepts  in  slander,  and  unri- 
valletl  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
by  which  it  skulks  from  merited  ex¬ 
posure  and  punishment.  But  then  he 
could  not  jK'rhaps  have  carried  his 
beloved  (.’ockneys  into  the  concern  ; 
and  he  would  never  have  done  with¬ 
out  them.  This  explains  the  seeming 
mystery.  In  fine,  we  could  not  have 
imagined  that  The  Confederacy  could 
liave  produced  any  thing  indicating  so 
little  wit,  talent,  or  genius  ; — so  few 
of  the  resources  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  perioilical  to  the  level  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  taste  of  the  day  ; — and  6i> 
total  an  abandonment,  not  merely  oi' 
principle — for  we  never  accused  tliem 
of  any — but  of  that  prudent  and  be¬ 
neficial  hyiKicrisy,  wliich  ma^ks  from 
the  common  eye  opinions  and  doc^ 
trines  subversive  alike  of  the  great 
laws  of  social  communion  and  fellow¬ 
ship  here,  and  of  those  hoiies  of  a 
more  benign  and  perfect  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  by  which  good  men  have,  in  eve¬ 
ry  age,  been  sustained  and  elevated 
under  affliction,  and  bad  men  check¬ 
ed  and  restrained  in  their  career  of 
profligacy  and  crime. 

Jonathan  Oldmixon. 

P.S. — Some  apology  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  use  I  have  naade  of  the 
authoritative  critical  We.  1  protest, 
Mr  Editor,  1  slid  into  it  by  chance, 
not  intention,  and  had  not  the  roost 
distant  thought  of  invading  your  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights.  At  best,  it  b  but  a 
faeon  de  parUr,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
"is  less  offensive  to  ^e  ear  than  tlie 
eternal  recurrence  of  that  sickening 
which  lean  hardly  endure,  even 
in  the  classical  coropositions  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart. 


Si:bastiak  !  when  I  saw  thee  last, 

It  was  ill  l>esolation’s  day  ! 

As  til  rough  thy  voiceless  streets  1  past. 

Thy  piles  in  heaps  of  rubbish  lay  ; 

The  rootless  fragments  of  each  wall 
Bore  many  a  dint  of  shell  and  ball ; 

With  blood  were  all  thy  gate- ways  red, 

And  thou — a  city  of  the  dead  ! 

With  fire  and  sword  thy  walks  were  swept; 

Exploded  mines  thy  streets  had  heap’d 
In  hills  of  rubbish  ;  they  had  been 
TraN'ers’d  by  gabion  and  fascine. 

With  cannon  low’ring  in  the  rear 
In  dark  array — a  deadly  tier — 

Whose  thunder  clouds,  with  fiery  breath, 

Sent^far  around  their  iron  death  ! 

The  bursting  shell,  in  fragments  flung. 

Athwart  the  skies  at  midnight  sung. 

Or,  on  its  airy  jiathway  rent. 

Its  meteors  sw'ept  the  firmament ! 

Thy  castle,  towering  o'er  the  shore, 

Ked’d  on  its  rock,  amidst  the  roar 
Of  thousand  thunders — for  it  stood 
1 11  circle  of  a  fiery  flood  ; 

And  crumbling  masses,  fiercely  rent 
From  its  high,  frovrning  battlement. 

Smote  by  the  shot  and  whistling  shell,  dis’ 

With  groan  and  crash,  in  ruin  fell ! 

Through  desart  streets  the  mourner  past, 

Midst  walls  that  sjiectral  shadows  cast. 

Like  some  fair  spirit  weeping  o'er 
The  faded  scenes  it  lov’d  of  yore. 

No  human  voice  was  heard  to  bless 
That  place  of  waste  and  loneliness, 

Save  the  loud  sob  that  oft  would  start, 

Conmlsive,  from  her  quivering  heart, 

Whose  waters,  rushing  from  their  fount. 

Swift  to  her  throbbing  eyes  did  mount. 

Whence  fell  those  dew’s  of  Sorrow’s  night. 

The  roses  of  her  cheek  to  blight. 

I  saw  at  eve  the  night-bird  fly, 

And  vulture  dimly  flitting  by. 

To  revel  o’er  each  morsel  stol’n 
From  the  cold  corse— all  black  and  swol’n. 

That  on  the  streets  and  ramparts  lay— 

Of  him  w  ho  (lerish’d  yesterday. 

Of  him  whose  })estilential  steam 
Rose  reeking  on  the  morning  beam — 

Whose  fearful  fragments,  nearly  gone. 

Were  blackening  from  the  bleaching  bone! 

Tl»e  house-dog  bounded  o’er  each  scene. 

Where  cisterns  had  so  lately  been  ; 

Away  in  frantic  haste  he  8))ruog, 

And  sought  to  cool  his  burning  tongue 
In  vain— for  the  fountains,  refreshing  and 
pure. 

With  the  life  they  cherish’d,  had  ceas’d 

to  endure  !  What  news 

He  howl’d — and  to  his  famish’d  cry  Peebles  since 
The  drear}’  echoes  gave  reply,  1  ^ 

And  owlet’s  dii^e,  through  shadows  dim,  beast  ? 

Roll’d  back  in  sad  response  to  him  !  ’ 


abide,  and  the  obsequious  quill  faith¬ 
fully  do  its  duty,  whilst  niy  \mr 
heart  endeavours  to  deliver  itstlf! 
Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
P.  M.  1  carefully  deposited  my  li¬ 
terary  treasure  in  the  letter-box,  an 
act  of  menialism  that  a  modern  gen¬ 
tleman  never  stoops  to,  and  therefore 
ipatches  his  flunky ;  but  the  mono¬ 
syllables  can  do  are  such  favourites 
of  mine,  that  I  really  cannot  brook 
the  idea  of  employing  substitutes, 
when  capable  of  bestirring  myself, 
particularly  in  cases  of  importance. 
On  returning  from  Lombard  Street,  1 
made  a  dead  stand,  in  order  to  com¬ 
mune  with  my  heart  on  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  treating  myself  to  a  rural  ex¬ 
cursion,  not  having  beheld  green 
grass  for  three  long  months.  Dul- 
w'ich,  Chelsea,  Chalk-farm,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  haunts  of  the  fre^-born 
citizen,  presented  themselves  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  my  ruminating  fancy,  but 
without  making  any  particular  im¬ 
pression.  At  length  Hornsey  B  ood 
appeared  in  all  the  captivating  allur^ 
ments  of  native  simplicity,  and  thi¬ 
therward  my  steps  were  incontinently 
directed ;  hut  just  as  I  wheeled  round 
Sampson  Pinafore's  bow- window,  m- 
miriug,  enpatsant,  the  el^nce  of  hi* 
caps,  frills,  tuckers,  and  other  fashion¬ 
able  kickmaleeries,  out  bolt^ 
Dunbar  from  a  neighbouring  coflee* 
house,  seized  me  by  the  button,  ami 
assail^  mine  ear  with  a  volley  m 
queries. — How's  a'  wi*  ye,  ’T 

?— Ha'e  ye  seen  Dane 

_ _ >  he  fought  the  Lanaj^ 

lighter  ? — Isna  that  Bonassus  a  gjan 
beast  ? — When  d’ye  think  Mattbc 
will  be  at  hame  again  ?— Aye,  aj  t 
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Undon’s  the  place  for  ground  and  lot- 
tv  tumbling;  but,  Oman,  the  dancing 
})ia  bangs  a’.  W'eel,  what  did  ye  think 
u’  the  “  Launch  V’  quoth 

1 ;  “  I  never  heard  tell  o’t.’*  Ciod's 
mercy  !"  exclaimed  Sawney  Dunbar, 

••  ye  no  at  the  Launch  ?  ^V\'el, 

1  never  heard  tell  o’  sic  a  fallow, 
burying  yoursel*  amang  bricks  and 
mortar,  like  a  city  grub,  when  every 
voting  cliield  that  had  legs  to  rin  on 
look  the  gate.  'J’here  was  me,  and 
r'ain  Tweddale,  and  Hen  Dawson, 
and  a  dizzen  or  sae  o*  Dumfries  lads, 
got  doun  to  the  water-side  just  as 
she  gaed  aft’  the  stocks.  O,  man,  it 
was  a  grand  sight  •  I  never  beheld 
tlic  like  o’t.  Plump  she  went,  and 
awa’  gaed  we,  heels  ower  head  amang 
the  glaur,  for  the  rush  to  see  her  i* 
the  water  cou’dna  be  withstoo<l,  and 
I  really  thought  the  half  o’  us  wou’d 
hae  l>een  drown’d.  Ye'  never  saw 
sic  draggled  dearies  in  a*  your  born 
days,  nor  better  sport  since  the  Rev. 
.Mr  Donaldson  kirsend  ye.  Hut  I 
may  just  as  weel  speak  to  a  hag 
clog.  Dcil  a  doit  care  ye  for  a  splore. 

(  oine  alang,  Sam,  and  I’ll  lead  ye  a 
So  saying,  he  clutched  my 
arm,  and  away  we  brush'd  in  quest  of 
adventures. 

Sandy  and  I  were  brought  up  at 
the  foot  of  Dominie  M‘Caul,  who 
taught  us  to  read  the  alphabet  thus, 
ih,  tch,  id,  and  so  on,  being  the 
antient  names  of  A,  H,  C,  D,  See.; 
and  having  repeatedly  skirl’d  under 
the  taws  of  a  certain  teacher,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  declared  war  against  the 
I  |ominie’s  obsolete  lingo,  every  drub¬ 
bing  we  endured,  on  account  of  our 
groU'sque  pronunciation,  tended  to 
hnit  our  young  hearts  more  and 
tnore,  until  we  became  sworn  bro¬ 
thers.  Dunbar  is  really  a  good-heart- 
<“d  lad,  and  if  he  could  only  contrive 
fo  get  rid  of  the  chaff  that  abounds 
in  his  corn,  1  dare  venture  to  say, 
that  a  more  companionable  fellow 
would  not  be  found  at  large  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  but  the  teas- 
bother  of  his  gew-gaw  discourse 
would  vex  a  canonized  saint,  and  the 
delight  he  takes  in  patronizing,  by 
his  real  we8ence,all  manner  of  dmllz, 
'moo  si^ts,  and  raree-shows,  might 
entitle  nim  to  a  nook  in  the  Wonder- 
Inl  Magazine,  directly  opposite  that 
of  Martin  Van  Hutchell.  Such  is  his 
IW'opensity  for  childish  pastime,  that 


he  is  usually  callal  “  the  bairn  wi* 
the  beard.”  In  the  course  of  our 
idle  ramble,  Sandy  beat  up  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  every  north-country  aquaint- 
ance  who  happened  to  reside  on  our 
line  of  march,  and  such  was  their 
dread  of  his  merciless  palaver,  that 
they  denied  themselves  to  a  man. 

On  rapping  at  ypung  Hailic  Wau- 
chope’s  door,  I  distinctly  heard  one 
of  the  liouse-maids  call  out,  ‘‘  That’s 
Sawney  Dunbar’s  knock.  Rin  up, 
Hannah,  and  tell  him  our  master’s 
no  at  hame.”  The  wench  deliveretl 
her  nu'ssage  very  correctly,  and  add¬ 
ed,  by  way  of  luckpenny,  that  she 
believed  ^Ir  Wauchope  w’as  gone  to 
Hrighton,  though  1  descried  his  wor¬ 
ship  eyeing  us  tlirough  the  parlour 
blinds,  with  a  smile  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  on  his  face.  He  beseeched  me, 
with  a  wink,  to  be  mum,  and  I 
returned  an  answer  from  my  eye, 
that  made  the  lad  right  weel  con¬ 
tent.”  Most  willingly  would  I  present 
you,  my  valued  fnend,  with  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account,  of  our 
afternoon's  excursion,  and  gladly  em¬ 
bellish  the  work  with  striking  like¬ 
nesses  of  every  deserving  item  ;  but 
really  my  poor  feelings  are  so  very 
feverish,  that  I  dare  not  venture  on 
comic  ground,  and  you  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  goodness  to  be  satisfied 
w'ith  a  very  brief  sketch.  Sawney 
Dunbar  and  1  visited  every  curiosity 
of  this  vasty  metropolis,  natural,  un¬ 
natural,  and  artificial,  from  the  ram¬ 
pant  lion  of  the  desart,  down  to  the 
cowering  field-mouse,  and  from  the 
Savoyard’s  humble  show-box,  up  to 
the  magnificent  panorama*,  before 
we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Wig 
and  Waterspaniel,a  house  frequen tea 
by  Sandy,  more  on  account  of  its 
queer  sign,  than  its  good  cheer; 
though  1  must  needs  declare,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  civil,  discreet  man,  that  the 
latter  was  most  excellent  My  mean¬ 
ing  is  simply  this :  had  our  landlord's 
sign 'board  been  decorated  with  the 
Royal  Oak,  Thistle  and  Rose,  Horse 


*  Mr  Killigrew  is  either  shooting  with 
the  long-bow,  or  speaking  hyperbolically 
—we  know  not  which.  It  is  utterly 
im  {possible  for  any  human  being,  how¬ 
ever  long  of  the  leg,  to  visit  all  the  lions, 
seenic  exhibitions,  and  dancing  dolls  of 
London^  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 

.  Editor* 


uave  Dccn  Uarkeneu  Dy  »awiiey  JAin-  leciiy  well  recoiieiieil,  that  anealvl 
bar ;  but  the  allurement  of  a  U'ipj  in  cloineatic  th under  was  rarely  lu*ar<l. 
diatrc^ys,  and  an  adventurous  ^jianiel  Mars  was  so  much  imbtUMl  witli  the 
haste ning  to  its  relief, was  altogether  principles  of -Quakerism,  that  he  hiil 
irresistible.  actually  commanded  tlie  greater  per. 

After  tightening  our  belts  with  tion  of  his  European  retainers  to 
boiled  mutton,  caper  sauce,  intsh*d  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
turnips,  frii'd  soles,  eel  dumplings,  Venus  w  as  just  got  up  from  her  toilet, 
bread,  vegetables,  and  a  mug  of  Bare-  to  ogle  a  spruce  young  godling,  who 
lay’s  genuine,  W’e  retired  to  the  great  had  lately  made  his  appearance  at  the 
room  where  Mr  Dunbar  was  destined  tail  of  the  great  Bear;  and  Hermes,  or 
to  preside  as  cliainnan  of  a  “  Frte  and  Mercurius,  as  the  Apostle  caHs  him. 
Easy  ;  but  lest  I  should  happen  to  was  in  a  fair  way  of  redeeming  his 
forget,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  character.  Laving  revealed  the  secret 
whilst  the  characteristic  trait  is  w'arm  of  preparing  and  igniting  real  gas  to 
in  my  recollection,  that  we  London-  the  Westminster  Light  and  Heat 
ers  always  make  a  |H)int  of  introdu-  Company,  through  the  medium  of 
cing  by  name,  into  our  casual  dis-  their  very  learned  and  ingenious 
course,  the  good  things  of  this  life  that  schemer,  F.  A.  Windsor,  Ksq.,  re- 
may  have  happened  to  come  in  con-  i>ort  adding,  that  the  old  lad  held, 
tact  with  our  teeth  during  the  day, —  in  a  feigned  name,  a  few  shares  of 
a  duty,  Mr  Editor,  in  which  1  am  that  very  lucrative  concern,  ho  that, 
truly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  Edin-  upon  the  whole,  we  have  a  fair  har- 
hurghers  are  extremely  remiss  ;  but  vest  before  us,  without  either  hurri- 
that’s  no  business  of  mine.  The  cane  or  whirlwind  to  shake  it,  l)€skles 
term  Free  and  Easy”  being  new  to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reduction  iu 
IOC,  I  naturally  enough  imagined  the  price  of  our  Newgate  Calendar ; 
that  it  implied  free  discussion  and  the  aforesaid  method  of  procreating 
easy  access  thereunm,  because  the  a  brilliant  substitute  for  <m1  and  tal- 
door  was  left  wide  open,  and  all  co-  low  having  been  discloseil  to  Mr 
intrs  made  welcome.  To  the  best  of  AVindsor  in  a  dream,  for  the  exj)reft 
my  knowledge,  never  was  a  specula-  purpose  of  curtailing  the  list  of  street- 
live  suppositionist  more  lucky  in  his  robberies,  and  other  deeds  oi  dark- 
conjecture.  As  the  room  hlled,  1  ness 

scrutinized  cverv’  individual  face,  in  Chir  philosopher  then  proceedwl, 
order  to  ascertain  how’  many  gentle-  chalk  in  hand,  to  box  tlie  planetar) 
men  from  Gotham  attended;  but  not  compass,  and' clearly  made  it  appear, 
one  coulil  1  descry  whose  cast  of  that  the  earth  and  her  celestial 
countenance  corresponded  with  my  cousins  actually  possess  the  power  of 
|>rivate  notions  of  sapience,  until  a  pleasing  and  vexing  each  otlicr  by 

seilate  young  man,  who,  1  have  means  of  their  respective  phaaes ;  and 

since  learnt,  was  Editor  of  Moore’s  this  he  demonstrated  to  the  sati^- 
Alinauack,  made  his  appearance,  call-  tion  of  . his  audiepcci  by  delineatHijja 
c*d  for  a  rummer  of  punch,  and  sat  couple  of  village  urcluns,  sUi»diiig  on 
him  down.  He  seemed  perfectly  sen-  their  owinioar-step9,a»id making'^ 
sible  of  his  importance,  if  1  rightly  faces  at  each  other.  But  betbre  tnf 
construed  the  dignifial  glances  of  Jiis  learned  gentleman  I 'had  ^ 

rambling  eye,  and  to  all  appearance  Ameu,  one'of  4he  musiriou**^  ■ 
would  liave  kept  Ids  breath  to  cool  our.  cstahiished  cliureh  sinoW*  wt 
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not  to  be  niatclial  by  ever  a  horfran 
in  England,  cither  for  light  or  heavy 
service.  This  declaration  naturally 
enough  callcnl  upon  his  professional 
antagonist  to  join  issue,  the  two  wor¬ 
thies  having  been  engaged  in  an  un¬ 
dertone  dispute  for  some  time,  and 
accordingly  it  was  done  in  the  most 
smooth  and  vel vet-paw ’d  strain  of 
elocution  1  ever  listened  to.  “  here's 
never  a  man  in  town,"  quoth  the 
grinder  of  grave  sounds,  “  can  lay 
his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and  afiirm, 
with  the  approbation  of  a  sound  con¬ 
science,  that  Cripplegate  organ  is  a 
shabby  concern,  because  it  really 
sunds  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
light  worship;  but  as  for  devout, 
soul-saving  tunes,  commend  me  to 
15t  bride's — that’s  all."  “  Hark  ye, 
ISir,’*^  said  a  young  fellow  opposite, 
tapping  my  shoulder  witli  the  ball  of 
his  j)ipe,  “  don’t  you  think  that  there 
geiinnan  in  the  corner  very  much  re- 
Kinbles  the  Ladies’  idol  in  Hyde 
Park?"  1  cast  mine  eyes  comerward, 
and  certainly  beheld  a  bust  that 
might  have  vied  with  the  Saracen’s 
Head  at  Aldgate,  in  point  of  formid¬ 
able  appearance ;  but  just  as  I  was 
about  to  pass  a  practical  joke  thereon, 
my  right  hand  neighbour  ‘‘  futf'd 
Ids  j)ipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt,"  that  I  invo¬ 
luntarily  shook  my  lugs,  and  bolted 
to  the  door  in  a  state  of  derai-sutfb- 
cation.  On  recovering  iny  wind,  and 
a  sufficient  quantum  of  resolution,  I 
ventured  to  peep  in,  and  saw,  to  my 
great  dismay,,  no  less  than  eleven  to¬ 
bacco  kilns  at  work,  triple  the  nuin-  , 
ber  with  lighted  matches  within  an 
inch  of  their  logies,  and  Sawney 
Himbar  minutely  examining  a  whole 
trayful,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  tl)ey  were  lip- 
worihy,  such  being  a  jwrtion  of  the 
•chairimui’s  bound^  duty,  as  1  after¬ 
wards  understood.  Doctor  Moore's 
representative  having  expended  the 
handful  of  ^ammunition  he  brought 
from  home  for  the  evening's  con- 
wimption,  turned  up  his  tumbler, 
and  called  for  another.  The  two  or¬ 
ganists  were  not  slow  in  following 
Ids  eiuiinple.  The  man  with  the  Sa¬ 
racen's  head  kindled  his  pipe,  and  in 
ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  1  beheld  him 
KUnng,  like  a  grim  ghost,  through 
the  curling  mist,  whilst  the  residue 
busied  themselves  to  a  man,  in  clear- 
tng  their  throats  for  the  grand  chorus 
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of  good-fellowship,  as  it  is  calltil, 
which  they  certainly  executed  in  a 
most  masterly  style.  Having  filled 
their  pipes,  and  charged  their  glasses, 
pots,  mugs,  and  wliat  not,  every 
member,  on  a  signal  being  given  from 
the  chair,  sang  the  song  he  liked 
best,  to  its  own  proper  tune,  loud  or 
loun,  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
lungs,  and  thereby  procreated  the 
most  delightful  din  that  ever  astound¬ 
ed  mortal  ear.  *A  few  snatches  of 
“  The  \’icar  and  Moses,"  “  Begone, 
dull  Care,"  and  “  Black-eyal  Susan," 
were  distinguishable  amid  the  vocal 
chaos  ;  but  Sawney  Dunbar's  favour¬ 
ite  song,  “  AVillie  brew’d  a  peck  o’ 
maut,"  soartHl  on  outstretched  wing, 
above  all  opposition,  whole  and  en¬ 
tire.  Never  did  the  lyric  muse  of 
Caledonia  so  efteetually  triumnh 
over  Southern  ballad-singers.  rhe 
victory  was  indeed  complete. 

Their  chorus  being  chaunted,  and 
the  lining  of  every  gentleman's  throat 
crackling  like  scorched  parchment, 
the  w'hole  roomful  of  convivials  fell 
to  like  jolly  good  fellows,  and  lubri¬ 
cated  tbeir  whistles  with  potent  li¬ 
bations  of  Maw- wallop  and  Co.'s  fa¬ 
mous  stingo,  Scaudthraple's  cordial 
gin,  alias  Cuckolds’  comfort,  Killo- 
grame’s  cogniac,  and  Skipjack’s  fine 
old  Jamaica,  diluted  or  otherwise, 
just  as  the  constitutional  maggot  hap- 
pened  to  bite,  and  then  stuck  to  the 
ignition  of  Virginia  with  such  assi¬ 
duity,  that  1  found  myself,  in  half  a 
twinkling,  completely  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  suffocation.  Dreading  a 
return  of  my  asthmatic  complaint, 
and  not  over-fond  of  being  billetetl 
in  a  watch-house,  1  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  decamp,  in  full  possession 
of  my  seven  senses*,  and  according¬ 
ly  left  Sawney  Dunbar  to  finish  his 
rigg  agreeable  to  use  and  wont. 

Being  a  bit  of  a  favourite  at  court, 
and  having  a  pass-keV  in  my  pocket, 
I  was  under  no  apprehension  of  find¬ 
ing  my  landlady  “  nursing  her  wrath 


•  We  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  informing  our  correspondent,  that  there 
ore  only  6ve  senses  on  record,  so  far  as 
we  know — L  e.  hearing,  seeing,  feeling, 
tasting,  and  smelling — and  w-ill  there¬ 
fore  feel  obliged  if  Mr  Killigrew  would 
have  the  goodness  to  furnish  us,  by  re¬ 
turn  of  post,  with  Christian  names  for 
the  other  two.  Editor, 
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to  keep  it  wann,*'  aiul  ihcrcforc 
trud'^eil  along  at  iiiy  leisure,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  moralize  on  Sandy’s  Fret^ 
and  Fasy  ;  but  l)cfore  1  had  time  to 
delineate  an  outline  of  the  drunken 
drama,  up  eame  a  fire-engine,  full 
drive,  with  its  complement  of  mob 
and  flambeaux,  like  a  demon  of  night 
in  quest  of  mischief,  and  passed  me 
before  1  had  the  ])rescnce  of  mind  to 
inquire  whereunto  it  was  hastening. 
“  Fire,”  saith  the  old  jiroverb,  is 


mansion  niade  its  apjitaraiice,  ami  I 
bethought  me  of  the  valuable  j.ro- 
perty  ^erein  contained,  cousisiiii}; 
of  rich  'J'urkey  carpets,  ruauul'actured 
at  M  ilton,  with  hearth-rugs  to  cor. 
respond,  beautifully  decorated  ^iili 
lobsters,  jobn-dorys,  baddies,  and 
j)eriwinkles,  all  of  the  most  chariu- 
iiig  needle- work.  Lady  Emma's  eh- 
gant  and  finely-toned  piano-foru*, 
whereon  she  wont  to  play  “  Pollv 
put  the  kettle  on”  to  admiration,  wL 


an  excellent  servant,  but  a  bad  mas¬ 
ter.”  AVhen  consuming  the  humble 
cot,  or  tlie  lordly  hall,  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  the  scene  is  awfully  terrific ; 
but  inucli  more  so  when  inen  and 
women  arc  asleep,  and  the  watchman 
bawling**  lloaf-jwast  twcalve o’cloak, 
and  all  well,”  being  the  very  time 
of  night  that  I  was  returning  to 
iny  quarters.  Sandy  Dunbar’s  rigg 
six‘e<lily  gave  place  to  a  fancied  pic¬ 
ture  of  distress.  I  imagined  unto 
myself  an  inhabited  dwelling,  with 
smoke  and  fire  issuing  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  1  sawr  the  affrighted  inmates 
leaping  from  their  naked  beds,  fa¬ 
thers  rushing  through  the  fiames, 
mothers  with  screaming  infants  in 
tlieir  arms,  and  children  holding  up 
their  little  liands ;  but  the  measure 
of  iny  ideal  distress  was  not  com¬ 
plete,  until  I  distinctly  heard  the 
suffering  innocents  calling  for  lielp  : 
“  Oh  iny  Ciod  !”  w'as  the  exclamation 
that  1  certainly  w’ould  have  uttered, 
had  not  another  of  these  dreadful 
machines  come  uj),  at  a  rapid  rate, 
to  the  very  point  where  two  streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  and  put  an  end  to  my 
reverie.  “  AVhich  is  the  way  to 
Millennium  Place  ?”  vociferated  one 
of  the  fire-mcii.  Thickum  woy, 
ineaster,”  replied  a  ragged  AV^iltshire 
fellow  who  headed  the  rabble,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  both  his  hands  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Paradise  Row, — and  off  went 
the  whole*  posse  full  bang.  The 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  1  had  al¬ 
most  siiid,  will  not  smite  my  heart 
with  greater  dismay,  than  assailed 
it  when  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  Mfllcnnium  Place  w’as  in  flames. 
Every  bewitching  allurement,  domes¬ 
tic  Convenience,  and  private  comfort, 
of  that  delightful  retreat,  rushed  on 
my  recollection,  and  for  a  ^moment- 
benumbed  every  faculty  !  ’  ' 

5ir  M’illiam  Dorsal  s  hospitable 


not  hindmost  in  presenting  itself  Uj 
my  distracted  fancy  !  By  the  bye, 
this  diverting  little  tune  was  banished 
Scotland  for  some  misdeed  or  other, 
w’here  it  had  been  known  for  ages  by 
the  name  of  **  Jenny’s  bawbee.”  It 
is  a  great  favourite  at  present  aiuon^si 
the  Cockneys,  who  have  naturalized 
many  outlandish  sjfring's,  iiicnly  by 
picking  the  marks  out  of  their  linen, 
and  christening  them  afresh.  But 
iny  alarm  on  Lady  Emma’s  account 
was  surpassed  by  what  I  felt  for  the 
safety  of  her  papa’s  museum,  well 
knowing  that  such  an  immense  con¬ 
gregation  of  rarities  could  not  be  pos¬ 
sibly  gathercil  together  in  less  than  a 
life-time.  The  Dorsalian  collection 
consisted  of  all  manner  of  stranpe- 
looking  shells,  ^lebbles,  sharks’- tee  tli, 
and  other  marine  curiosities,  picketl 
up  in  his  younger  years  by  lonjr  BHl, 
now  Sir  \Villiam  Dorsal,  during  tlic 
mackerel  season,  exclusive  of  wlial 
w'as  left  him  by  old  Gaftbr  Dory  oi 
Longrcach,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
chologist  of  his  day.  Even  tlie  uiu- 
seum  w  alls,  architecturally  speaking, 
were  of  themselves  curiosities,  Ix-ing 
tastefully  hung  with  festoons  ol  egg¬ 
shells,  collected  in  Xorwood  by  Lidy 
Emma’s  fair  hands,  when  visiting 
her  maternal  grandmother,  the  late 
Mrs  TabitUa  Sjnatling.  Many  a 
wrren,  and  robiur  and  hapless  yel- 
low-yorlingi  had  cause  to  rue  la*r 
ladyship’s  visit.  And  tlieii  \\  ido'' 
Wauchle,  late  of  tlie  Joll^  Sailctff 
M’^apping  Wall,  and  her  live  » 
passed  ill  review.  Poor  woman  .  s  ic 
nad  just  buried  lier  busbaml,  a  er& 
bed  old  rogue,  who  ought  to  lia'’'" 
forsaken  his  shoes  twreiity  yea«agOi 
when  Mrs  W/s  cheek  was  in  better 
condition.  But  matters 
pretty  well,  con.sid€ring.  T 
rummaged  every  box,  and  ’  * 
drawer,  she  could  lay  her  ’ 

w'ithout  meeting  w  ith  a  sing'** 
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riu  n  she  began  at  tlie  r(X>f,  and  carc- 
liilly  searched  every  creek  and  cor- 
m  r,  clown  to  the  very  cellar,  with 
(•(jual  success  ;  not  so  much  as  a 
liinningham  rapp  was  to  be  found, 
i hough  every  body  knew  that  more 
of  the  ready  was  taken  for  grog  sold 
and  delivered  at  the  ilolly  Sailor  in 
one  week,  than  ever  a  H  apping  land¬ 
lady,  herself  excepted,  pocketed  in 
I  wo.  Hut  Mr  H'auchlc  was  a  rum 
character ;  fond  of  his  wench,  fond 
of  his  money,  and  fonder  of  hoarding 
ji,  all  which  peculiarities  being  duly 
weighed  and  considered,  the  unliappy 
relict  gave  herself  up  for  a  lost  wo¬ 
man,  until  Providence,  1  presume, 
put  it  in  her  head  to  rip  open  the 
blue  lx?d-room  mattress,  and  there 
she  beheld,  what  I  sorely  long  to 
Tapple  —  abundance  of  plums  to 
make  a  pudding  ! 

Mrs  M  auchle  disposed  of  her  lease, 
.ood-will,  and  fixtures,  for  a  pretty 
rouiul  sum,  purchased  a  respectable 
coinpiUency  in  the  three-])er-cents., 
and  wisely  retired  to  Millennium 
Place.  Neither  chick  nor  child  had 
she,  but  five  grey  parrots,  one  pair 
of  parroquets,  three  squirrels,  and  a 
tortoise-shell  gib-cat.  Last  of  all, 
though  not  least  in  my  estimation — 
''ilver  and  gold  being  dross  and  dung, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
intellectual  wealth — last  of  all,  my 
dear  Lc*gacy -hamper  stood  before 
creative  I'ancy’s  eye,  ^vith  its  auto¬ 
graphs,  narratives,  sketches,  and  J^onl 
knows  all  what !  Never  was  mother’s 
son  so  effectually  roused  to  exertion  ! 

1  H(‘w  along  Paradise  How  with  a 
velocity  that  would  have  amazed  the 
Kentish  pedestrian  himself,  andpre- 
sently  came  up  to  a  scene  of  clamour, 
confusion,  and  dismay,  the  like  of 
'<hieh  was  never  before  witnessed  a- 
l)ove  Bridge.  ‘'Catch  !  for  Heaven’s 
^ke,  catch !"  vociferated  Mother  Jim- 
1‘lcy,  the  Crambonella  •milliner,  from 
her  drawing-room  window’,  1  obeyed 
die  call  witn  instinctive  alacrity,  and 


*  The  reaJ  name  of  this  depot  for  ele- 
Cimt  needle-work  is  Cranbourne  Alley. 
How  it  became  CramlKineUa  I  cannot,  for 
the  soul  of  me,  conjecture,  and,  what  is 
equally  surprising,  all  my  learned  brethren 
in  tile  like  predicament.  Perhaps 
>  he  same  linguist  w’ho  changed  AVafon, 
Hiat  fine  old  Scotch  surname,  inU»  Shitllr- 
may  hare  had  a  finger  in  the  pye. 


threw  my  aims  wide  open  to  receive 
— perhaps  one  of  lier  lovely  daugh¬ 
ters  !  but  how  great  was  my  humi¬ 
liation,  when  down  came  a  whole 
trayfull  of  porcelain,  and  laid  me 
low’ !  Cups,  saucers,  tea-pots,  su¬ 
gar-basin,  slop  ditto — ail  went  to 
smash — not  a  soul  of  them  was  saved ! 
“  M'hy  tlie  devil  d’ye  stand  friggling 
with  a  screws- wrench  ?”  exclaimed 
P»arnaby  Flingumson,  Esq.,  a  retired 
dancing-master :  “  w’e’ll  be  all  in 
fiainos  btifore  a  hit  of  furniture  is  got 
out !  Take  the  saw  and  whip  ft 
asunder  instantly  !”  No  sooner  said 
than  done,  'riic  stupified  dei>eii- 
dant  obeyed  his  superior — ctoss-cul 
an  elegant  four- post  mahogany  bed¬ 
stead  into  convenient  lengths,  and 
tlirew  it  to  the  street.  I  got  to 
my  legs  as  well  as  I  could,  having 
been  knocked  down  by  Mrs  Jimp- 
ley’s  tea-pot,  and  made  the  best  of 
iny  way  to  W  idow  Vandervrow’s, 
through  showers  of  crockery,  dress- 
iiig-glasses,  boots,  sliav’ing  tackle, 
and,  in  fine,  every  portable  utensil 
that  could  be  readily  throw’n  from  a 
window'. 

Never  was  there  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  consternation  since  the 
gluttonous  fire  that  began  at  Pudding 
Lane,  and  ended  at  Pye  Corner.  A\'^i- 
dows,  wives,  husbands,  sons  ami 
daughters,  wrapt  in  sheets,  blank¬ 
ets,  quilts,  or  whatever  came  to  hand, 
were  running  about  like  distracbM 
creatures,  calling  to  their  neighbours 
for  help,  and  bewailing  the  misery 
that  awaited  them,  whilst,  ever  ami 
anon,  the  terrible  cry  of  “  fire,  fire !” 
resounded  from  all  quarters. 

Every  turn-cock  being  at  his  nost, 
and  no  less  than  eleven  extinguisning 
engines  at  work,  Millennium  Place 
had  more  the  a})pearancc  of  an  inland 
sea,  than  the  peaceful  retreat  of  suc¬ 
cessful  industry.  Tw’o  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  were  playing  in  at  AV’’idow 
W’auclde’s  parlour- window,  tliougli 
she  swore  by  the  book,  over  and  over 
again,  that  all  was  well.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Dorsal  also  protested  agaimst 
being  played  upon,  and  continued  to 
ground  his  arguments  on  the  self¬ 
same  fiat,  until  the  street-door  was 
fairly  wrenched  from  its  liinges,  ami 
then,  like  an  overwhelming  torrent, 
in  nished  tlie  mobites,  hose  in  hand  ! 
H'^ith  much  difficulty  I  battled  my 
way  through  the  rabble,  and  tuc- 
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ceoiied  in  gaining  Mrs  Vandervrow  a  of  flambeaux  in  my  face,  fled  to  the 
door ;  but  th^  raggarauffins  pre-  door,  and  dexterously  lodged  me  in. 
sented  a  waU  of  flesh  against  my  en-  1  endeavoured  to  force  it,  but  in  vain 
trance,  and  1  was  therefore  under  being  of  great  strength  ;  and  niv  des^ 
the  necessity  of  clambering  up  a  }>erate  resolve  to  leap  from  Uie  stutly- 
lamp-post,  and  lea^iing  in  at  one  window  was  abandoned,  when  I  coii- 
of  the  drawing-room  windows,  that  sidered  the  great  height  thereof,  and 
luckily  happened  to  be  open.  The  sounded  the  inclination  of  my  shank- 
first  face  i  knew  was  that  of  my  bones.  To  finish  the  picture,  1  look- 
worthy  landlady,  who  appeared  be-  ed  down,  and  distinctly  saw  an  or- 
fore  me  in  a  pair  of  her  late  hus-  gauized  gang  of  literary  thieves— for 
band’s  Dutch  breeches,  a  black  silk  such  they  were — ^making  ofl‘ with  niv 
stocking  on  one  leg,  and  a  white  cot-  property,  without  being  able  to  throw 
ton  ditto  on  the  other,  whilst  my  the  slightest  impetliinent  in  their 
tactan  plaid  prc*s€rved  her  body  and  w^ay  !  Sir  William’s  collection  sharetl 
slioulders  from  the  chilly  night-air.  the  same  fate.  Not  a  single  cockle 
Being  fast  asleep  when  her  door  was  left  in  his  museum,  nor  so  much 
was  burst  open,  poor  woman,  she  as  a  tom-tit’s  egg  on  the  walls  there- 
awoke  with  tlie  noise,  and  huddled  of,  every  valuable  being  swept  away 
on  such  wearables  as  came  in  lier  as  clean  as  a  smelt.  When  the  ban¬ 
way,  tile  which,  though  motley  e-  ditti  had  made  good  their  retreat, 
nough,  became  her  extremely  well,  and  our  alarm  a  little  subsided,  Mrs 
“Oh,  Killigrew,  Kiiligrew  !”  ex-  Vandervrow  groped  her  way  up  stairs, 
claimed  Mrs  V.,  “  these  terrible  men  and  released  me  from  imprisonment, 
are  harrying  the  house  of  all  our  va-  having  been  in  durance  herself, 
luables,  under  the  pretence  of  saving  though  not  exactly  under  lock  and 
them  from  being  burnt !  They  have  key.  Terror,  the  sternnest  of  all  jail- 
sei^d  my  poor  dear  husband’s  ma-  ors,  held  her  in  custody.  We  en- 
ntiscript,  '  Analysis  of  the  Funding  deavoured  to  strike  a  light ;  but  tin- 
Systein,*  that  every  broker  on ’Change  der  and  spunks,  flint  and  steel,  were 
liegged  and  prayed  might  be  sent  to  drenclied  to  the  skin.  Not  one  of 
tlie  jKress.  Mr  Piccaterney  the  pub-  them  was  worth  a  rigmarole]  In 
lislier  offered  no  less  than  seven  hun-  such  a  dilemma,  what  could  we  do 
dred  golden  sovereigns  for  the  copy-  better  than  sit  down  on  the  sofa, and 
right,  and  now  they’re  breaking  open  comfort  each  other  even  until  fair 
the  study-door  !”  1  rushed  from  the  day-light  ?  When  grey  cats  bec^e 
drawing-room  to  save  my  ail  from  visible,  1  ventured  out,  and  certainly 
Utter  destruction,  and  ran  against  one  fell  in  with  the  finest  specimens  ot 

of  the  fire-men,  who  was  just  setting  household  goods  that  ever  escap- 
liifi  hose  aright  to  inundate  the  house,  ed  from  conflagration.  Loo,  pem- 
\'iilain  !”  said  1,  shaking  my  fist  broke,  dining  and  other  tables,  ele- 
in  his  face,  “  how  dare  you  presume  gant  chairs,  magnificent  sofM,  and, 
to  break  into  a  dw^elling  where  the  indeed,  every  suitable  requisite  for 
smallest  glimmering  of  fire  is  not  dis-  genteel,  well- conditioned  apartments, 
ceruible  ?”  The  fellowr  gave  his  nose  w'ere  laying  about  like  stock-fim, 
the  most  scientific  tw'ist  I  ever. wit-  battered  and  smashed  in  a  most  (k'- 

nessed,  and  coolly  replied-,  “  I  smelt  plorablemanner,  whilst  many  a  beiu* 
it.  Sir.  The  house  is  burning.  At  tiful  couch,  feather-bed, 
your  peril  presume  to  obstruct  aser-  drawers,  4kc.  that  had  not 'bee* 
vant  of  the  Caloric  Insurance  Com-  tunate  enou^  to  escape  over  tw 
j>any  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  1”  spiked  rails  in  front,  were  topal^ 
His  impudence  w'ould  not  have  pro-  tnereon ;  clearly  deroongtiatiag^j^ 
lected  him  ;  hot  tlie  noise  up  stairs  sober  judgment  had  been 
demanded  my  immediate  presence,  into  fits  during  the  hubbla* 
and  thither  I  went,  just  in  time  to  what  was  most  extraordm^t;  " 
behold  the  heels  of  my  poor  hamper  withstanding  the  immensity 
goiug  out  of  Uie  willow !  Never  plate,  and  other  valuahlea, 
waa  a  man  so  enraged  i  1  seized  my  about  in  all  directionsj  n^a 
desk-stool  by  the  legs,  and  certainly  pick-tooth  was  miaangr 
would  have  done  sunie  mischief,  had  and  gentlemen  had  tfme  #  ^  ^ 
not  the  miscreants  dashed  a  couple  their  own  ;  a  circuinatah*®  “ 
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birth  tn  very  mtiiy  strange  conjec¬ 
tures,  and  ten  to  one  if  we  could 
ever  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head,  had  not  Goo<ly  M‘Gill,  an 
aiild  jagacious  Scotch  wife,  pointed 
it  out.  (ioody  had  held  the  situation 
of  sujH'rintending  nurse  in  St  Luke's 
llt^spital  for  thirty  years  and  more, 
and  the  moon-struck  Ward,  as  it  is 
called,  fitted  up  for  tht^  reception  of 
mad  ]>0(‘tK  and  daft  authors,  was,  of 
course,  within  the  pale  of  her  juris¬ 
diction.  She  |)erfectly  well  knew 
every  gentleman -lunatic  therein  con¬ 
tained,  had  some  knowledge  of  their 
family  connections,  and  tlie  face  of 
every  visiting  acquaintance  w^as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  (iootly  M‘(»ill ;  consequent¬ 
ly  she  became  intimate  with  delirium 
in  all  its  branches,  and  could  point 
out  a  literary  candidate  for  the  cauld 
kalUhhide  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
tloody  was  imlced  a  most  valuable 
servant,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Committee ;  but  being  advanced  in 
vi  ars,  and  having  accumulated  a  suf- 
ticiency  to  retire  upon,  she  gave 
warning  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
obtained  her  dismissal,  with  many 
thanks  for  past  services,  and  came  to 
reside  at  Millennium  Place  last  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  was  a  twelvemonth.  With 
rispect  to  character,  Mrs  McGill  can 
stand  in  tlie  market-place,  and  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Who’s  ox  or  who’s  ass  have 
I  stolen  ?’*  without  being  under  any 
unpleasant  apprehensions  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  proclamation.  She  is 
a  pious  Christian  woman,  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  neighbour,  and  the  best 
maker  of  sheep-head-kail  I  ever  met 
with.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  Aweel,  Sirs,”  quo’  Goody 
M‘Giil,  nibbing  her  hands,  ami  smil¬ 
ing  most  facetiously  ;  ‘‘  aweel,  Sirs, 
^♦?’ve  had  a  wheen  bonnie  customers 
yestreen.  Leddy  Emma’s  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  banditti  o*  them  ha*e 
stood  wi’  het  faces  at  the  Auld  Bai- 
luy  before  now,  and  effijcted  their 
t‘8cape  tkrou|i;h  some  law-hole  or 
ither;  but  she's  just  as  far  wrang  as 
ever  Maggie  Lowe  wts.  To  my  cer- 
knowledge,  the  party  consisted 
®  literary  gentlemen,  o/io#  men  o* 
letters,  some  two  or  three  naturalists, 
«nd  about  hmlf-a-dizzen  baublc-fan- 
cieri.  ^  Liojiil  yg  I  I  erery 

^loot  o*  thertn  just  as  weel  as  the  beg¬ 
gar  kens  has  dish.”  Mrs  M*Gill  pro* 
dnoed  a  list  of  fonrneorc  and  thirteen 


poets,  novelists,  book-makers,  and 
other  notorious  characters,  wdiose 
names,  for  the  sake  of  public  jus¬ 
tice,  it  would  be  very  improiier  to 
publish,  until  the  parties  are  in  cus¬ 
tody  ;  and  astonisned  her  audience 
beyond  measure,  when  she  number¬ 
ed  the  host  of  editors,  daily-press 
scribes,  and  contributors  to  maga¬ 
zines,  conccmcfl  in  the  late  daring 
outrage.  “  (ik)od  Lord  !”  exclaimetl 
Mrs  Vandervrow,  “  is  it  possible  that 
a  race  of  men,  whom  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  so  many  terrestrial  deities,  can 
stoop  to  pilfer 

ijroody  assured  her  that  our  mo¬ 
dern  literati  were  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  jackdaws  ;  gloried  in  wing-- 
lu^each  other’s  good  name,  and  roost¬ 
ed  together  in  a  kind  of  rookery, 
commonly  called  the  Republic  of  Let¬ 
ters,  much  upon  the  same  terms  of 
good-fellowship  as  curs  in  a  kennel, 
or  bugs  in  a  blanket.  Mrs  McGill’s 
story  being,  in  some  measure,  corro¬ 
borated  by  my  own  observations — 
having  remarked,  for  instance,  a  cer¬ 
tain  wildness  in  the  looks  of  our 

bonnie  customers,”  that  only  ema¬ 
nates  from,  the  eyes  of  men  possess¬ 
ed — I  clearly  comprehended  the  trick 
that  had  bwn  so  very  successfully 
played  off,  and  called  to  remem¬ 
brance  the  well-know^n  adage,  **  Six- 
])ence  wety  and  sixpence  drjfy  will 
bribe  the  most  conscientious  fire- man 
in  town  to  swear  on  the  book  that 
old  Thames  is  in  a  blaze !”  But  I 
am  going  too  far.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  business,  least  said  is 
soonest  mended. 

With  respect  to  external  damage. 
Millennium  Place  has  sutfered  very 
considerably.  All  the  little  garden 
plots  that  our  honsekeepers  took  such 
a  pride  in  trimming,  together  with 
their  smart  gravel- walks,  edged  with 
box,  daisies,  and  dandellion,  are  com¬ 
pletely  trodden  under  foot.  The 
street-doors  are  also  sadly  xnanled, 
and  Widow  Wauchle’t  parlour- 
blinds  will  require  a  cunning  work¬ 
man  to  put  them  in  order.  ’Tliis 
misfortune,  together  with  the  lots 
of  her  feathered  and  foeu^fooced  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  carried  off  by  the 
spoiler,  has  toured  Mri  W.’s  temper 
so  very  effectually,  that  the  talks  of 
nothing  else  but  flitting  withcnxt  de¬ 
lay.  tier  dwelling,  oouiscy  will 
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not  remain  lung  unoccupied,  because  dignity.  She  su*osc  from  the  soi^ 
every  resectable  tradesman,  on  the  eyeil  his  person  from  top  to  toe  witii 
eve  of  retiring  from  liusiness,  makes  the  most  contemptuous  leer  iina'^Ti- 
u  }K)int  of  casting  his  eyes  about  Mil-  able,  calletl  liiin  a  shabby  /W/or,  and 
lennium  Place  for  an  untenanted  tinaUy  commanded  the  goinl  old\naii 
dwelling ;  but  whether  or  not  we  to  valk  out.  Sir  William 
will  ever  meet  witli  the  match  of  conscious  of  the  honour  coiifeirt'd 
W^idow  Wauchle,  let  time  and  upon  him,  for  procuring  three  line 
chance  determine.”  The  prevailing  sturgeons,  on*  a  certain  emenjenev, 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that,  on  second  w’hen  never  a  fishmongi‘r  in  town* 
thoughts,  she  wdll  change  her  mind,  himself  excepteil,  knew  whtre  ut 
because,  though  there  are  abundance  prick  for  one,  walked  his  body  oH' 
of  “  Pleasant  Retreats,”  “  Paradise  accordingly,  and  sent  for  his  solicitor. 
Rows,”  and  “  Sharon  Crescents,”  on  The  man  of  law  commanded  ihnr 
the  skirts  of  London,  not  one  of  them  eminent  surveyors  to  make  out  a  re¬ 
call  coin])are  with  her  present  de-  port  without  delay,  which  was  no 
lightful  residence,  the  situation  being  sooner  done,  than  laid  before  11  is 
extremely  healthy,  and  the  commu-  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench ; 
nity  altogether  unexceptionable.  Ne-  but  when  the  cause  came  to  be  triid, 
ver  in  the  course  of  my  travels  did  I  it  so  happened,  that  the  indictment 
fall  in  witli  more  reiined  urbanity  was  improperly  worded  in  one  of  its 
than  is  daily  to  be  met  with  in  Mil-  most  vital  parts,  inasmuch  as  it 
hnnium  Place,  nor  liear  tell  of  a  charged  the  Flingumsons  niih 
nook  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  “  hammering,  knocking,  and  driv- 
wherc  private  proi>erty  and  indivi-  ing  an  iron  instrument,  commonly 
dual  right  are  more  respected  and  called  a  street-door  scraper,  into  a 
better  defined.  To  such  a  state  of  mortar  joint  composed  of 'sand  uiul 
civilization  arc  we  arrived,  that  the  lime,  situated  between  two  bricks, 
most  frow  ard  of  us  all  never  presume  the  property  of  the  said  Sir  \\'illiani 
to  pass  the  line  of  march,  and  help  Dorsal.”  M'hereas  it  turned  out,  in 
ourselves  even  to  a  lilac  twig,  or  the  course  of  pleading,  that  the 
U'lnpting  rose-bud,  without  the  pro-  scraper  in  quc'stion  was  driven  into  a 
prietor’s  leave  and  license;  and  as  for  mortar  joint  situated  betwet  n  two 
our  house-maids,  1  really  do  not  be-  balf-bricks. 

lieve  tliat  the  greatest  slattern  a-  Hereupon  the  defendant’s  counsel 
moiigst  llicm  ever  barlioured  an  in-  argued  most  manfully  for  a  nonsuit ; 
clination  to  shake  so  much  as  a  but  the  Jury,  under  his  Lordship!' 
hearth-rug  on  her  neighbour’s  side  direction.found  a  verdict  for  Sir  R  il- 
of  the  street.  The  only  instance  of  liain — damages  forty  pounds,  costs 
misunderstanding  appearing  amongst  forty  shillings  ;  the  half-brick  argii- 
us,  and  it  is  a  solitary  one,  happened  ment  being  reserved  as  a  point  oTlaw 
about  four  years  ago,  when  Mr  Flin-  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judg^ 
giimsou.  Professor  of  Dancing,  came  This  iraiiortant  decision  ehertritied 
10  reside  at  No.  33.  His  lady  being  .  our  little  community  with  gladn^- 
a  dashing,  high-fiown  madam,  pur-  Tea  and  gossipping  parties  assembh'd 
chased  a  most  superb  scraper,  and  at  every  •  third  liouse,  true-blue  la- 
causc'd  it  to  be  fixed  no  less  than  tif-  vours  were  worn  by  laclies  and  gcu* 

teen  inches  and  a  quarter  from  tlie  tlemen  for  eight  successive  days,  aii  . 

door  clieek,  lest  peradventure  it  in  onler  to  shew  the  present  genera- 

should  fall  in  love  with  her  train,  tion  how  utterly  w  e  abhorred  an  eu - 

Sir  W  illiam  Dorsal  upon  sight,  calm-  dis{)osed  neighbour,  the 
ly  ex^xistulated  with  her  ladyship,  gumson  family  were  jHit  to  the  bsui  , 
on  tile  impropriety  of  attaching  her  and  sent  to  Coventry,  where  t  ^ 
uteusil  to  nis  premiaea,  being  a  whole  might  luive  remained  even  unto 
half-brick  beyond  the  centre  line  of  day,  had  not  Madam  lowei^w 
party  wall,  but  without  effect.  He  pennon,  and,  through  the  mediuin 
then  spoke  pretty  freely  on  the  sub-  go-betweens,  made  her  peace 
ject,  and  talked  of  having  recourse  Sir  ^Villiam.  At  tl»e  earnest  req 
U)  legal  measures.  This,  as  might  of  that  worthy  man,  slie 

have  lieen  expectt*d,  awakened  Mrs  household  were  received  iuto  * 

Flrugumsoi)  to.  a  true  sense  of  her  and  continue  to  deserve  it. 


lie  mains  oj  He 

riiugumson  and  I  t  ixUavouml  to 
aH-vrtaiii  liow  and  wlu’re  tilt*  late 
rirc  broke  out,  but  witbout  sucet*ss. 
N)iue  were  ot‘  opinion  that  they  ac- 
iiully  saw  tlanies  bursting  fortli ; 
uihtrs,  tliat  the  devouring  element, 
Hs  it  is  called,  was  extinguisbetl  by 
aiiiiciiiatiou ;  whilst  a  few  scejitics 
jn>sitively  affirmed  that  the  w’hole 
was  a  hoax.  He  that  as  it  may,  tire 
or  no  tire,  my  loss  is  altogether  irre- 
j  arable.  Not  a  morsel  of  literary 
])io}K*rty  do  1  now  possess,  save  and 
c\te})t  a  poor  prose  remnant,  picked 
up  by  our  milkman  in  an  adjacent 
111  1(1,  where  I  presume  the  spoil  had 
Ik  oil  divided.  It  appears  to  have 
Ik'eii  of  the  moral  essay  breed  ;  but 
vlu'tber  long  or  short,  fat  or  lean,  1 
pretend  not  to  say ;  and  notwithstand- 
Mig  the  present  scarcity  of  original 
inaiter,  I  certainly  would  have  re¬ 
warded  the  fellow’s  honesty  with  less 
liian  half-a-crown,  bad  it  not  been 
nnincle  (iabriel’s  ow  n  band-writing. 

The  manuscript  in  question,  whose 
pages  I  am  just  on  the  w  ing  to  trans- 
(ribe,  is  a  complete  scrap  in  every 
sense  of  the  wonl,  being  without  ei¬ 
ther  heginning  or  end,  torq  and 
trampled  upon  most  scandalously  in 
the  general  scramble  that  may  be 
1  supj>osed  to  have  ensued.  Here  goes 
lor  a  verbatim  copy. 

*  *  •  «  •  • 

*'  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  can 
niimch  enjoyment  with  a  gooil  appe¬ 
tite,  seeing  that  he  toils  not,  neither 
•loth  he  spin.  1  pity  the  pow  man 
bom  my  soul,  who  wants  for  nothing ; 
•nid  woe  uuto  him  who  possesseth  a 
^tipurabundance  of  all  that  the  eye 
f  fancy  and  the  heart  desire,  for 
his  idle  ambition  will  pursue  vanities, 
^iid,  siwner  or  later,  cause  him  to 
t'urtie  his  day.  It  runs  strangely  in 
“‘y  bead,  that  tlie  wise  man  who 
j  ^itucth  at  enjoying  the  roast-beef 
•md  pluui-pud^ing  of  this  life,  in 
l^rluction,  ought  always  to  be  in 
eljacc  of  ono  or  more  desirable  objects 
lo  whet  hU  appetite,  because  care  and 
‘'inxiety  foUow  the  mind,  and  expose 

I  the  roots  of  ideal  want  to  winter 
t’osts  and  summer  suns ;  and  it  also 
^PP^reth  unto  me,  after  carefully 
analyzing  the  two  decoctions,  that 
cup  of  fancied  misery  containeth 
^ore  pungent  nvatter  than  a  whole 
j**figon  of  real  grief.  This  life  hath 
compared  to  a  race,  Cantcr- 
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bury  tales,  a  game  atwbist,  and  so  on, 
by  philosophers  aiffi  others  ;  Init,  in 
my  opinion,  the  sage  who  likened  it 
to  a  bowl  of  puncli  wms  nean'st  the 
mark,  inasmuch  as  both  potions  seem 
to  consist  of  the  like  ingredients,  that 
is  to  say,  w’eak  and  strong,  sour  and 
sweet.  He  who  hath  too  much  sac¬ 
charine  in  his  chalice,  wdll  become 
cloyed  ;  an  extra  squeeze  of  acid  is 
apt  to  procreate  spleen  and  jaundice  ; 
a  superahundaiice  of  the  spirit  begets 
haughtiiu'Rs,  insolence,  and  so  forth  : 
and  when  the  pure  element  predo¬ 
minates,  much  do  1  fear  that  discon¬ 
tent  will  be  the  consequence  ;  but 
when  a  fair  projwrtion  of  each  hath 
fallen  to  the  share  of  a  spruce  young 
fellow  rising  eighuvn,  with  bis  Sun¬ 
day  coat  on  his  every-day  back,  wbi]» 
in  band,  and  a  pair  of  full  to])-boots 
on,  oh  !  bow  be  inarches  to  the  cross 
on  a  Ro(Ml-fair  morning — but  to  re¬ 
sume  our  subject.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  in  the  parish  of  Penj>ont, 
quoth  James  MHbabbin,  merchant 
in  Quarrel  wood,  it  so  hap|>eiH*il,  that 
the  young  gudewife  of  .Auchin- 
bauchlc  was  in  due  time  blessed  w’itb 
a  son,  and  called  his  name  Bartho¬ 
lomew. 

‘‘  Mother  and  1  being  invited  to  the 
christening,  busked  us  in  our  best, 
took  the  road  heart  in  hand,  and  sat 
tlown  on  Auchinbauchlc  langsettlc 
just  as  the  baggies  w^as  taking  its 
last  tottlc.  Our  dinner-i>3rty  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  half-a-score  of  moor¬ 
land  farmers  and  their  wives,  daugli- 
ters,  &c.,  a  facetious  old  lady  of  the 
name  of  Waghorn,  some  ten  or  a  do¬ 
zen  sheep-dogs,  mother  and  self,  all 
fresh  and  fasting  from  our  native 
glen  ;  and  licing  neither  “  blate  nor 
scaur,”  we  did  ample  justice  to  the 
most  substantial  banquet  that  ever 
smoaked  on  a  boanl. 

“  When  the  clotli  was  removed,  and 
the  bet  yill  passing  freely  about,  and 
joke  ami  jest  abounding,  in  came  Mrs 
Arabella  Meikkdohn,  of  BilHster- 
braes,  laid  aside  her  doak  and  bon* 
net,  and  tat  down  without  uttering 
a  word.  Madam  Waghorn  being  a 
prudent,  sensible  woman,  wae  the  first 
whopresuined  to  assail  MrsArabella*a 
taciturnity,  ami  in  these  words  did 
she  accost  her;  ^  Bless  me,  gudewife, 
ye  look  nnco  demure.'  ‘  I'm  no  well 
ava,  Waghorn,'  w'as  Mrs  Arabella^ 
reply.  ‘  And  what  may  ail  you,  if 
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it’s  a  fair  qucsliou  ?'  resumed  the  old  dance  ;  but  i’  the  vtrra  midst  o’  htr 
ladv  ;  ‘  d'ye  sleep  weel  enough,  and  dreamy  aberrations,  it  came  to 
is  there  onie  leavings  i’  the  luggie  at  that  a  weaver  lad  frae  Glasgow,  Pau- 

liarritch  time,  mair  than  usual?'  Smedduin  by  name,  fellinwi’herae 

‘  Great  reason  ha'e  I  to  be  thankfu’,'  night  at  a  dance;  and  being  a  livtlv 
replied  the  ailing  Arabella,  ‘  that  a  weel-faur'd  lad,  the  twasome  were 
wink  o’  sleep  never  forsakes  my  een,  buckled  safe  enough,  before  some  o’ 
and  meikle  cause  to  rejoice  dial  1  our  modern  woosters  cou’d  j)ersuadc 
can  toom  an  ordinary-sized  luggie  in  a  young  lass  to  come  to  the  house- 
a  reasonable  time,  but  I'm  just  no  end.  Peg  Sinclair  got  hand  o’ the  ac 
weel  ava,  Mrs  ^Vaghorn,'  quo'  Ara-  best  wabster  that  ever  ca’d  a  shut- 
bella  Meiklejohn  o'  Billisterbraes.  tie,  and  Pate  Smeddum  took  haine 

*  Aweel,  gudewife,  thou's  ane  o'  tlie  the  rarest  budget  o’  sensibility  that 
queerest  auld  cats  I  ever  forgathered  ever  fell  to  the  lot  o'  mortal  man. 
wi’,’  observed  Madam  M’aghorn  ;  Some  twa  or  three  days  after  the  ce- 

*  and  ineikle  do  1  dread  that  ye’re  remony  took  place,  Mrs  Simddum 
Einitteii  wi'  Peg  Sinclair’s  malady.'  put  her  domestic  affairs  in  order, 

*  And  what  in  a’  the  warld  was  Peg’s  and  gaed  down  the  house,  to  sa*  how 
complaint?'  exclaimed  Mrs  Meikle-  Patie  was  coming  on. 

John.  Mother  W^aghorn  drew  in  her  ‘Thegudeman  had  just  gotten  aweb 

chair  with  right  good-will,  laid  her  o'  blue  duffle  i’  the  loom  when  Pegpj' 
haflit  on  her  hand,  and  told  the  fol-  made  her  appearance,  and  being  weel 
lowing  story  :  aware  that  four  bare  legs  required  twa 

‘  This  Peggy  Sinclair,  ye  maun  pair  o'  hose,  he  sent  the  shuttle  frae 
ken,  was  a  ilaunty  young  lass,  wha  hand  to  hand  like  a  swallow,  and 
coudna  sit  doun  to  her  w  heel  with-  gaur’d  the  merry  treddles  jig  thegither 
out  the  ballad  beuk  in  her  lap,  and  like  a  wheen  fiddlers' elbows.  Peg  sat 
sic  a  throughither  gilligaupie  withal,  down  beside  him,  and  followed  the 
that  the  right  hand  seldom  kend  shuttle  wi'  her  e’e  through  the  claitL, 
what  the  left  w’as  about.  Her  mi-  and  through  the  claith,  until  the 
ther  being  a  frugal,  industrious  wife,  strangest  batch  o'  ideas  took  posses- 
and  remarkably  fond  o'  seeing  placks  sion  o*  her  noddle  that  ever  congre- 
become  bawbees,  was  in  great  dis-  gated  i'  the  head  o'  woman.  Shebe- 
tress  on  Meg’s  account,  and  tried  a'  came  pensive  Snd  tboughtfu',  like 
manner  o’  means,  baith  foul  and  fair,  unto  a  studious  person  conceinng  the 
to  spaen  her  from  chacing  mice,  but  outline  o*  some  grand  contrivance, 
to  no  purpose.  The  lassie  became  and  continued  to  meditate,  until  her 
more  and  more  hairbrain'd  every  day,  countenance  brightened  up,  and  her 
until  she  fairly  croon'd  sangs  o'  her  een  perfectly  sparkled  wu’  delight, 
ain  composing.  Then  it  w’as  that  her  just  as  though  she  had  beheld  a  hea- 
Dumfries  aunty,  elated  wi’  the  con-  veiily  vision, 
ceit  o'  ha'eing  a  Sappho  i’  the  family,  ^  The  gudeman  having  some  know- 
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luarinp; !  I  faiicicJ  to  iiiyscl’  that  sauntering  about  St  I’anl’s  aiul  >\'’cst- 
\fc  had  a  bonnie  wee  boy,  and  he  ininatcr  Abbey,  fancying  unto  iny- 
was  sitting  just  on ’there/  pointing  self  the  particular  niche  where  pos- 
to  a  particular  part  o*  the  loom.  ‘  1  terity  would  place  the  “  animateil 
faiind  the  joy  o*  a  mother's  heart  bust"  of  Samuel  Killigrew,  Kstp 
flnttcring  about  mine,  and  clothed  But,  alasl  the  days  of  musing  are  no 
liiiii  wi'  a'  the  loveliness  that  woman  >  more,  and  I  am  now  busied  in  dis- 
cou’d  devise — hair  like  threads  o*  missing  all  thoughts  of  shanking  to 
eould,  brows  o'  the  purest  alabaster,  immortality  on  literary  legs,  and  look- 
and  cheeks  that  might  ha'e  vied  wi*  ing  out  for  a  small  shop  in  the  vici- 
the  choup-rose  ;  but  O,  l*atie,  Patie !  nity  of  Millennium  Place,  wherein  1 
just  when  I  had  finishf^  the  delight-  may  be  enabled  to  make  buckle  and 
fu'  wee  fallow  to  my  liking,  that  belt  meet,  by  retailing  sugar-candy, 
dreadfu'  shuttle  flew  frae  thy  un«  sleeve-buttons,  corking-pins,  tapes, 
lucky  fingers,  and  dang  out  ane  o*  and  such-like  matters.  The  prospect 
his  een.'  "  is  indeed  most  humiliating,  but  lack 

*****^***  of  capital  will  not  admit  of  my  deal- 
Thiis,  Mr  Editor,  have  I  trans-  ing  in  more  costly  and  profitable 
initted  you  the  last  plack  of  my  liter-  wares.  With  many  thanks  for  all 
ary  wealth — and  a  sorry  jnttance  it  favours,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
is;  but  well  am  I  aware  that  the  I  remain, 
poor  man’s  mite  will  not  be  despij^fed.  My  dear  Sir, 

Vou  have  heard  of  me.  Sir,  in  the  Yours  for  ever  and  ever, 

luT-dayof  my  prosperity,  when  has-  Saml.  Killiguuw. 

ket  and  store  teemed  with  abundance,  London,  1822. 


MUSINGS. 

Where  headlong  from  its  rock,  the  torrent  cast 
Mingles  its  mountain  music  with  the  blast. 

At  IV^inter’s  eve,  when  through  the  skies  expand 
His  cloudy  banners  o’er  a  faded  land, — 

Who  at  such  place  hath  stray'd,  at  such  an  hour, 

And  hath  not  felt  dark  Melancholy’s  power? 

That  spell  w'hich  makes  us  feed  upon  distress. 

And,  like  the  bee,  draw  sweets  from  bitterness ; 

That  spell  wdxich  breathes  from  soft  and  from  sublime, 
From  wilds  of  Nature,  and  the  wrecks  of  Time ; 

From  farewell  blushes  of  departing  light. 

And  low'ring  cliffj  slow  blaclcening  into  night  ; 

Frora^  roaring  sea,  and  ruin  dim  and  lone — 

The  proud,  grey  glory  of  long  ages  gone ! 

An  I^es  that  bloom  on  Ocean's  desart  scene,'  ■ 

Where  Natitre  smil^,  though  Man  hath  never  been, 
TTieire/fh  the  bosom  of  the  oounding  main,  ' 

H  ath  MelihcholiTiela  her'  Itfnely  reign ; 
ages*!  gliding'  ddWn  the  evening  sky, 


.  .^‘And;b*<jr  thoTleaiJ' OT^^  swefFd  Eternity; —  ’ 

wild  ahd  sounding  shore,  ‘  ^'1 

^  w»r.  ’ '  »  ^ 

II  ..  Kf.jT  i  ii/  l-.tii  »  J'—  J  ‘Vn 

oj  ijj  Selkirk*' from  wild  wood  and  bill,  ^ w  i 

'^y^^A%ghethtoSe¥choe»  sliiee  cveation  still t*  ^  ^ 

^'^HAteriw^e  tho^eariy  hours,  when  first  from  high  Kj  d  b  i! 

^  Thfe  rfrffming' otani  oat  thoir  melody  j  »  ^  -u 

they  were  his  ooi*panioii»**i^lTlMt  coold  / 

'  ^  •Oi¥e  answer  III  thti^  place  of  solitude '  ^  ^ 

f ,  the  small  brdbk  tmraiudng'tliroaghtbe  vj^,:  rj? 

.  (Ih't  would  be' list,  as  ta  a  saotiiiiig  Ulc;)  n«  , 

III  r'jnoiin:)rn  T  auUa  ni  m*?!/  l»fi£ 
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And  he  had  made  him  friends  of  trees  and  flowers^ 

And  converse  held  with  Nature,  at  those  hours 
^Vhen  gently  breath'd  the  night-winds  through  the  grove. 
Which  then  seem'd  peopled  with  the  sighs  of  love. 

And  though  no  church-spire  glimmer’d  through  the  trees, 

•  Nor  sound  oi  Sabbath-bell  e'er  swell'd  the  breeze, 

'J'he  still,  small  voice  of  Nature  whisper'd  there. 

At  mom  and  eve,  its  holy  call  to  pray'r. 

And  he  would  gaze  upon  the  waters  W'ild, 

From  the  grim  rocks  in  random  min  pil'd  ; 

Itoth  when  they  calmly  heav'd,  as  evening’s  sigh 
Sung  them  to  sleep,  witli  gentle  lullaby, — 

And  when  from  slumber  rous'd,  by  sweeping  storms, 

'rhe  troubled  weaves  toss’d  high  their  mountain  forms, 

I'ill  of  their  torment  rose  the  smoke  in  air, 
hVom  flash  and  foam — like  madness  in  despair  ! 

'rhrough  the  long  day,  sad  vigils  would  he  keep, — 

For  IIopt?’s  pale  light  still  linger’d  o'er  the  deep, — 

And  gaze,  till  oft  did  Fancy  start  to  hail, 
t)n  the  blue  verge,  some  solitary  sail. 

Oh,  Melancholy  ! — thine  those  regions  drear, 

AV’hose  long,  long  night,  is  half  the  sullen  year ; 

M'here  w’andering  Borealis  chequers  o'er 

The  cold,  dead-sheeted  wastes  and  mountains  hoar, 

>^111011  lift  far  up  into  the  vaulted  sky 
'Fheir  mighty  ice-crowns  of  eternity. 

And  in  the  moonshine,  gleaming  high  in  air. 

Seem  like  tall  spires  and  turrets  blazing  there ! 

But  thy  chief  dwelling-place — those  wdlds  so  lone. 

Where  sleep  the  sands  o'er  buried  Babylon  ! 

Regions  of  rubbish  from  the  gazer  hide 

'f  hat  mightiest  wreck  of  mortal  power  and  pride : 

There  Hits  the  eavern'd  bat,  of  fearful  size, 

Through  the  deep  gloom  of  silent  galleries  ; 

In  low-brow’d  vaults  the  tiger  makes  his  lair. 

And  in  dim  portals  lordly  lions  glare. — 

Hark  I  'midst  the  halls  of  darkness,  deep  and  dread, 

'i'hat  roar  hath  wak'd  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  ; 
iVs  if  beneath  the  haughty  tower  they  built. 

Imprison’d  spirits  howl'd  in  pangs  of  guilt ! — 

The  slumbering  desart  startles  at  the  sound. 

Which  rolls  far-circling  on  the  stillness  round. 

TRAVELS  IN  GEORGIA,  PERSIA,  ARMENIA,  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA,  &C.  PI¬ 
KING  THE  YEARS  1817,  1818,  1819,  AND  1820.  BY  FIR  ROBERT  KPR 
PORTER.  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  OF  PORTRAITS,  COSTrMlS, 
ANTIQUITIES,  &C.  IN  TWO  VOLUMES.  LONDON:  LONGMAN,  HURST, 
REEF,  ORME,  AND  BROW'N.  1821. 

Travellers  have  long  been  al-  confide  in  the  veracity  of  their  nar- 
lowetl  a  sort  of  prescriptive  exemp-  rative,  and  the  fidelity 
tion  from  those  rules  and  restrictions  scriptions,  we  are  contented  to  near 
to  which  other  book-nuskers,  or  candi-  them  tell  their  tale,  however 
dates  for  literary  fame,  find  it  neces-  nished,  in  their  own  way, 
sary  to  submit.  The  curiosity  with  much  desiderating  the  graces  ot  co^ 
which  we  listen  to  accounts  of  coun-  position.  It  is  owing  to  this  fac»  y 
tries  and  people  new  or  little  known  the  part  of  the  public,  that  the  p 
to  us,  saves  them  from  the  necessity  labours  under  such  a 

of  taxing  their  ingenuity  for  our  a-  Travels,  Voyages,  and  Journal^ 

inuscmcnt and  as  long  ,  as  we  can  ry  one  whom  chance  or  incnn 
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lias  lal  into  a  foreign  land,  thinks  it  iK'rsonages  whom  he  himself  had  the 
inciiinl)cnt  on  him  to  gratify  his  good  fortune  to  visit,  he  enters  into 
countrymen,  on  his  return,  with  a  f\ill  a  full  detail  of  their  most  ordinary 
iletail  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  actions,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  think 
cnjoyal  and  suffered, experiencetl  and  it  absolutely  incumbent  upon  him 
fancied,  discovered  and  conjectured  ;  to  communicate  every  particular  of 
and  not  a  month  passes  over  our  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  course 
heads,  but  we  see  some  adventurous  of  his  pilgrimage.  Now  this  methoil, 
wanderer,  bustling  forward  to  the  lK)ssessing  some  advantages,  is  attend- 
public  eye,  l)edecketl  in  the  bays  od  with  many  obvious  evils.  When 
which  he  has  culled  in  otlier  climes,  every  thing  is  described,  the  atten- 
and  panting  for  the  honour  which,  it  tion  is  necessarily  fatigued  by  the 
may  be,  he  affects  to  decline,  of  figur-  multiplicity  of  objects  prcsentetl  to 
ing  in  a  review.  Now,  all  this  is  very  h :  the  reader,  to  be  sure,  is  carried 
natural,  and  would  be  very  lauda*  more  completely  along  with  the  tiu- 
blc,  if  these  candidates  for  distinc-  thor,  through  every  jiart  of  his  jour- 
tion  were  a  little  more  considerate  in  neyings,  and  participates  more  di- 
their  demands  on  our  time  and  atten-  rectly  in  all  his  feelings  and  observa¬ 
tion  ;  if  they  would  only  reflect,  that  tions ;  but  his  judgment  is  apt  to  he 
there  are  other  competitors  for  fame  lulled  by  the  . continual  necessity  oi 
as  eager  and  impatient  as  themselves,  attending  to  minute  particulars ;  and 
whose  claims  we  are  equally  obligetl  while  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
in  justice  to  decide ;  and  that,  with  are  magnifled  into  undue  importance, 
whatever  complacency  their  own  eye  the  most  striking  and  curious  may 
may  dwell  on  their  portly  tomes,  be  allowed  to  pass  without  attracting 
they  are  in  considerable  danger  of  the  regard  to  which  they  arc  entitlcil. 
exciting  the  wrath  which,  in  general,  Besid.s,  a  great  book  is  produced, 
they  so  humbly  deprecate,  and  of  which,  when  a  small  one  would  have 
preventing  the  indulgence  wliich  they  sufficed,  is  a  very  great  evil.  It  is,  to 
so  earnestly  solicit,  by  producing  a  be  sure,  an  evil  which  may  be  avoid- 
{wnderous  quarto  for  our  examina-  ed  ;  and  would  authors  only  con- 
tion,  when  a  moderate  octavo,  in  a  sider  how  much  even  curiosity  is 
veryrcsi)ectablc  type,  would  have  con-  startled  at  the  apjK'arance  of  an  over- 
veyed  all  the  information  by  which  grown  volume,  and  how  many  read- 
our  stock  of  knowledge  was  increased,  ers,  deterred  by  the  ideas  of  toil,  and 
This  growling  prelude  may  be  wearisomeness,  and  waste  of  time, 
supj)osed,  perhaps,  to  augur  no  very  (to  say  nothing  of  waste  of  money,) 
favourable  reception  to  the  produc-  which  the  first  sight  of  it  conjures 
tion  of  our  erratic  knight.  And  it  is  un,  arc  contented  to  wait  till  some, 
perhaps  as  well  to  give  vent  to  otir  in-  who  have  more  leisure  and  persever- 
Jignation  at  once,  for  in  truth  he  is  ance,  have  plodded  through  it,  and  to 
no  ordinary  transgressor.  Here  has  receive  at  second  hand  any  informa- 
be  (loomed  us  to  the  task  of  toiling  tion  which  it  may  contain — they 
through  two  huge  royal  quartos,  very  would  perceive  how  much  both  their 
nagnifi cent,  we  confess,  in  flieirasjxjct  interest  and  their  fame  would  have 
»s  well  as  in  their  dimensions ;  but  been  promoted,  by  greater  moderation 
^pable  of  being  compressed,  without  in  their  exactions  on  our  purses  and 
my  great  diminution  of  their  value,  our  patience. 

nto  half  their  present  magnitude.  Travellers,  more  than  any  other 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  panora-  writers,  should  scrupulously  avoid  rc- 
^lic  taste  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  peating  what  their  predecessors  have 
leveloping  itself  as  directly  and  as  narrated  or  dcscrilK'd,  unless  merely 
‘illy  in  letter-press  as  on  canvas,  to  mention  circumstances  not  yet 
^ot  contented  with  exhibiting  the  sufficiently  authenticated,  for  the 
P^nd  and  striking  features  oi  Na-  purpose  of  confirming  or  refuting 
nre,  displayed  in  the  scenes  through  them.  In  their  descriptions,  both  of 
*’hich  he  passetl,  he  must  have  tne  scenery  and  manners,  particularly  ot* 
7®  of  his  reader  to  linger  on  the  the  fonner,  they  should  endeavour 
’'minutest  objects  in  hill  or  dale,  to  seize  on  what  is  peculiar  and  cha- 
ffc  or  stream;  not  satisfied  with  racteristic:  in  short,  they  should  bear 
firing  a  general  introduction  to  the  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  only 
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rational  object  in  reading  Travels,  as 
well  as  in  travelling,  is  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  our  fund  of  information  ; 
and  that  we  are  always  most  grati¬ 
fied  when  this  object  can  be  attained 
with  the  least  detention,  trouble,  and 
expense. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  these 
observations,  that  we  think  lightly  of 
the  work  before  us.  The  countries 
through  which  Sir  Robert  passed 
are  in  many  respects  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  son;e  of  them  have  been 
but  little  explored  by  mo{lern  travel¬ 
lers  from  Plurope.  We  give  him  full 
credit  for  the  qualities  to  which  alone 
be  modestly  asserts  his  claim — truth 
in  W'hat  he  relates,  and  fidelity  in 
what  he  copies  and  though  w  e  do 
w’ish  that  he  had  sometimes  related 
with  less  prolixity,  we  are  certainly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  minute  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  he  copied.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that 
his  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  obliged  him,  in  transcribing 
inscriptions,  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
correctness  of  his  eye ;  but  his  eye 
and  his  hand  had  been  familiarized 
from  childhood  to  every  detail  of 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel  and  to  such 
qualifications,  perhaps,  w’e  may  as 
safely  trust,  as  to  the  ingenuity, 
whicli,  depending  on  a  knowledge  of 
languages  long  disused,  ventures  to 
supply,  on  conjecture,  the  oblitera¬ 
tions  of  time.  In  copying  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  arts,  those  habits 
were  of  more  direct  and  essential  uti¬ 
lity.  The  plan  marked  out  to  him 
by  Olinow,  the  Russian  Imperial  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  and  President  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  was  highly  judicious.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  the  diversity 'in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  w’hich  preceding  travellers 
had  ^ven  of  the  antiquities  of  Per- 
sepohs,  Mourg-aub,  Nakshi-Rous- 
tain,  &c.  “  in  this  great  perplexity 
to  a  lover  of  antiquity,”  he  proceeds, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Rol^rt,  “  I  place* 
'my  confidence  in  your  plain  dealing; 
that  you  will  decide  the  controversy 
by  taking  the  trouble  to  make  your 
draw'ings  on  the  spot,  and  with  scru¬ 
pulous  exactness,  copying  the^ object 
before  you  line  by  Une.  Indeed,  1 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Antiquity,  to  mark  down  nothing  but 
what  you  actually  see ;  nothing  sup¬ 
pose,  nothing  repair.”  To  these  di¬ 
rections  he  {faithfully  ailhered.  Nor 


was  his  diligence  in  exploring  ihe  rt- 
inains  of  ancient  art  less  remarkable 
than  his  fidelity  in  delineating  what 
he  saw.  He  was  fortunate  enougli 
to  discover  some  precious  relics  which 
had  escaped  the  research  of  former 
travellers;  and-  he  has  certainly 
thrown  much  light  on  the  interest¬ 
ing  remains  of  Persian  antiquity.  In 
the  numerous  drawings  with  which 
he  has  illustrated  them  w  e  can  place 
the  utmost  confidence,  for,  in  this 
respect,  he  possessed  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  his  predecessors. 

^  Though  his  curiosity  was  chiefly 
directed  to  Persia,  his  route  to  it  lay 

through  countries  highly  interesting 
ill  themselves,  and  some  of  whicli 
were,  till  lately,  from  local  difficulties, 
as  well  as  from  the  ferocity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  impenetrable  to  Kuroptan 
adventure.  {Setting  out  from  Si  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  in  the  month  of  August 
1817,  he  proceeded  to  Odessa,  in¬ 
tending  to  embark  at  that  port  for 
Constantinople,  and  proceed  thence 
to  I’ersia.  On  reaching  Odessa,  how¬ 
ever,  the  alarming  accounts  which  he 
received  of  the  plague,  then  raging 
in  the  Turkish  capital,  determined 
him  to  change  his  route,  and  to  tra¬ 
vel  over  land,  through  the  territories 
of  Caucasus  and  Georgia.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  Odessa  affords  a  m6st 
interesting  example  of  the  success 
of  commercial  entcrjirise,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  wdse  government,  and 
in  a  situation  of  local  advantage.  To 
extend  the  commerce  of  the  llusr  ’an 
empire,  on  the  side  of  Asia,  was  one 
of  the  favourite  projects  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Its  importance  was  fully 
appreciated  by  Catherine  II.  whose 
conquest  of  the  countries  bord'  ring 
on  the  Black  Sea  accelerated  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  capture  of  the 
Turkish  fort  of  Gadgife,  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Rebus,  in  179‘2,  immediately 
suggested  the  idea  of  building  t  ^ 
port  town  on  its  site.  A  high  cbft, 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  comnitnu- 
ing  a  great  part  of  Uie  coasb  render¬ 
ed  its  situation  peculiarly 
In  the  year  1796,  the  citv  of  Odessa 
.began  to  rise  around  the  batterei 
walls  of  the  Mahometan 
Important  privileges  were  onereu  y 
Government  to  certain  classes 
settlers ;  and  these,  combining  wi 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  si 
tion,  attracted  an  immense  m 


in  (rct)rguif  l\r3iiif  . 

(tf  strangi’i's,  and  raised  the  new  city, 
wiihiii  a  very  few  years,  to  an  al¬ 
most  incredible  degree  of  prosiHjrity. 
Ill  1S17  it  was  declared  a  free  port, 
ami  contained  80,000  inhabitaiiu  ;  in 
iS‘iO  tlie  population  had  increased 
to  8(),000.  (iraiii  is  the  staple  article 
of  tratle  ;  and  when  it  was  visited  by 
our  author,  (in  1817,)  six  hundred 
sliips  bad  already  arrived  that  season, 
aii(i  tile  quantity  of  corn  exi>orted 
was  calculated  at  100,000  bolls. 

Xor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  happy  effects  produced  in  these 
recently  barbarous  regions,  by  the 
judicious  policy  and  fostering  care  of 
the  Russian  government.  At  Nico- 
laiofF,  founded  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
Sir  Robert  found  a  considerable  dock¬ 
yard,  where  one  ship  of  71  guns  and 
a  frigate  were  on  the  stocks ;  and, 
among  otlicr  excellent  establish¬ 
ments,  was  a  museum,  containing  a 
giKxl  library,  with  a  respectable  col¬ 
lection  of  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  instruments.  Kherson  is  a 
town  of  still  greater  importance.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  a  naval  depot 
for  the  Russian  fleet  in  that  part  of 
the  empire ;  and  its  arsenal  is  now 
very  complete,  possessing  stores  of 
every  kind  requisite  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  naval  armament. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  his 
carriage,  in  crossing,  on  a  raft,  the 
river  Ingouletz,  a  few  w’ersts  from 
Kherson,  gave  Sir  Robert  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing,  in  a  very  favourable 
light,  the  dispositions  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  “  Some  who  were  on  the 
raft,  and  totally  independent  of  my 
company,  with  others  from  the  land, 
immediately  came  forward  to  offer 
every  assistance  in  their  power ;  and, 
without  reference  to  reward,  or  even 
thanks,  worked  hard  till  they  had 
extricated  my  unfortunate  vehicle.** 
“  In  all  places,  and  at  all  times,**  he 
adds,  speaking  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
antry  in  general,  they  are  ready  to 
start  forward  in  aid  of  the  distressed 
traveller ;  to  assist  him  with  their 
most  active  service  ;  and,  so  far  from 
asking  remuneration,  they  do  not 
seem  even  to  think  it  due.  To  this 
amiable  trait  they  add  a  quick  com¬ 
prehension,  and  an  ingenuity,  where 
expedients  are  necessary,  ab^lutely 
surprising  in  men  who  owe  so  little 
lo  ^ucation.** 

In  crossing  the  vast  Sieppe,  through 
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which  his  route  lay,  tw'o  remarkable 
circumstances  attracted  his  attention ; 
—the  grass-lire,  a  calamity  almost  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  farmers  of  the  Ukraine; 
and  the  immense  numbers  of  tumuli, 
or  barrows,  with  which,  in  some 
places,  the  Stepjxj  was  covered.  The 
existence  of  these  tumuli,  in  such 
immense  numbers,  brought  to  light 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  travel¬ 
lers,  is  one,  among  many  circum¬ 
stances,  which  have,  in  modern  times, 
restored  the  long-doubted  authority 
of  the  great  father  of  profane  histo¬ 
ry.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
whenever  the  Scythians  lost  a  king 
or  a  chief,  they  assembled  in  great 
multitudes  to  perform  his  obsequies  ; 
and,  after  making  the  tour  of  certain 
districts  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
corpse,  they  stopped  in  the  country 
of  the  Gerrhi,  a  people  w’ho  lived  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Scythia,  and 
over  whose  lands  the  sepulchres  were 
spread.  A  large  quadrangular  exca¬ 
vation  was  made  in  the  earth,  and 
within  it  was  placed  a  sort  of  bier, 
bearing  the  body  of  the  deceased 
prince.  In  another  part  of  the  tomb 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  late  king's  concubines,  who  had 
been  previously  strangled ;  his  favour¬ 
ite  servant,  his  baker,  cook,  groom, 
and  even  his  horses ;  his  most  valu¬ 
able  property ;  and,  above  all,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  golden  goblets. 
The  hollow  was  then  filled  up,  and 
surmounted  with  earth,  each  per¬ 
son  present  being  ambitious  to  do  his 
part  in  raising  the  pile  that  was  to 
honour  his  departed  lord.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  found  the  different  mounds,  in 
these  vast  regions  of  the  dead,  vary 
greatly  in  size,  one  of  unusual  mag¬ 
nitude  being  generally  surmounted 
by  several  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  larger  tumuli  arc  unquestion- 
ably  those  of  heroes  and  princes, 
while  the  smaller  cover  the  remains 
of  the  followers  of  their  armies  or  of 
their  court  “  That  so  vast  an  ex¬ 
panse/*  says  our  author,  “  should 
be  occupied  by  monuments  of  the 
dead,  extended  regularly  to  the  very 
farthest  stretch  of  sight,  seemed  al- 
most  beyond  belief :  yet  there  they 
were ;  and  the  contemplation  was  as 
awful  as  the  view  was  amazing.’* 
On  his  way  eastward.  Sir  Robert  vi¬ 
sited  the  venerable  Count  Platofi*, 
from  whom  he  received  the  most  hos- 
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pi  table  welcome,  aiul  who  cxprcsseil 
himself,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gra¬ 
titude,  for  the  attentions  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  he  had  experienced  in 
England.  He  found  the  Count  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  st}de  of  princely  magniti- 
eence,  and  engaged  in  undertakings 
of  national  utility,  which  seemed  to 
justify  the  eulogium  which  our  au¬ 
thor  bestows  upon  him  as  the  Father 
of  his  country.  New  Tcherkask, 
the  capital  of  the  Donskoy  territory, 
though  founded  only  ten  years  before 
it  was  visited  by  our  author,  had 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  it  now  co¬ 
vered  nearly  four  miles  of  ground, 
and  contained  some  very  splendid 
edifices.  The  houses  of  the  lower 
orders  were  constructed  of  timber, 
on  stone  foundations  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  cleanliness,  both  w'ithin  and 
without.  I'he  Count  had  instituted 
a  school,  in  which  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge  was  taught  by  w’ell- 
<iualified  masters.  But  the  Cossacks 
had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  education,  for  not 
more  than  thirty-six  students  attend- 
cd  the  seminary. 

f)n  the  23d  September  O.  S.,  our 
traveller  took  leave  of  his  venerable 


in  a  great  measure,  compi  nsatal  l*v 
the  sublime  and  stuiiendous  sccncrv 
through  which  he  was  now  to  pass. 
X  few  miles  from  the  village  of  S.-- 
vernaia,  his  road  conducted  him  to 
the  brow  of  a  very  steep  hill,  when- 
the  stupendous  mountains  of  (’an. 
casus  first  rose  to  his  view.  “  No 
pen,”  says  our  author,  “  can  express 
the  emotion  which  the  sudden  hurst 
of  this  sublime  range  excited  in  my 
mind.  I  had  seen  almost  all  tin* 
wildest  and  most  gigantic  chains  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  none  gave 
me  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  gran- 
deur  of  that  (which)  1  now  contem¬ 
plated.  This  seemed  Nature’s  bul¬ 
wark  between  the  nations  of  fmropt 
and  Asia.  Elbonis,  among  whose 
rocks  tradition  reports  Prometheus 
to  have  been  chained,  stoml,  clad  in 
primeval  snows,  a  world  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  itself,  towering  above  all: 
its  white  and  radiant  summit  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  heavens ;  while  tlic 
pale  and  countless  heads  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  range,  high  in  themselves, 
but  far  beneath  its  altitude,  stretch¬ 
ed  along  the  horizon,  till  lost  to  sight 
in  the  soft  fleeces  of  the  clouds.  Se¬ 
veral  rough  and  huge  masses  of  black 
rock  rose  from  the  intermediate  plain: 


host,  who  provided  him  wdth  an  es¬ 
cort,  to  accompany  him  to  Tiflis,  the 
cajutal  of  Georgia,  where  the  Rus¬ 
sian  iiifiuence  terminated.  He  was 
now  entering  upon  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  part  of  his  journey  between 
Tchcrka.sk  and  the  Persian  capital, 
for  he  had  to  penetrate  through  many 
mountain  passes  infested  with  ma¬ 
rauding  tribes  still  unsulKlued.  At 
Nishnoy  Egorlisky,  he  entered  the 
government  and  line  of  Caucasus, 
and  from  this  point  he  found  the 
aspect  and  character  of  the  natives 
savage  and  wild  as  tlie  country  which 
they  inhabit.  Even  in  the  city  of 
Stravopol,  distant  alrout  330  worsts, 
or  220  English  miles,  from  New 
Tcherkask,  though  the  houses  had 
externally  an  air  of  consequence, 
there  w'as  such  an  utter  want  of 
comfort,  that  our  traveller  found  it 
impossible  to  ))rocure  even  the  sim¬ 
ple  luxury  of  hot  water,  or  to  rest 
at  night  for  the  vermin  that  infest- 
evCTy  quarter.  To  an  admirer  of 
the  pictures* juc,  however,  as  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  K.  Porter  is  even  to  enthu- 
siosin,  these  inconveniences  were, 


their  size  was  mountainous,  hut,  k- 
ing  viewed  near  the  mighty  Cauca¬ 
sus,  they  appeared  little  more  than 
hills.  Yet  the  contrast  was  fine, 
their  dark  brows  giving  greater  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  dazzling  summits  which 
tow^ered  above  them.'* 

From  the  civil  governor  at  (leorgc- 
wesk  Sir  Robert  received  very  alarm¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  predatory  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Caucasian  raountaiueers. 
louring  the  dayj  they  are  seen  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  precipices,  looking  out 
for  prey,  and  frequently  start  out  on 
the  unwary  traveller  from  the  savagi 
rocks  by  which  he  is  surround^ , 
night  they  lie  more  directly  in 
path,  and,  rusliing  from  their  ani- 
bush,  overpower  him  before  he 
time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

the  vicinity  of 'Konstantinogors 

bout  forty  worsts  from  Gwrgewes  » 
there  is  a  colony  of  Scottish 
aries  ;  but  the  result  of  their  e 
for  the  conversion  of  those 
mountaineers  has  hitherto  betu '  . 
discouraging.  The 
braced  the  Christian  faith 
ncrallv  murdered  by  their  co 
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intn  as  soon  as  llicy  fell  into  their 
liaiiils,  aiul  it  has  hec]i  found  neccs- 
^:ary  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
Ihissian  troops  always  stationed  there, 
to  save  the  colony  itself  from  destruc¬ 
tion. 

A  jirojxT  escort  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  travel  through  these 
savage  regions  with  any  degree  of 
safety  ;  and,  for  the  greater  security 
of  travellers,  guards  of  Cossacks  are 
t.'itioned,  at  certain  distances,  on  the 
I  txtensive  ])lain  wdiich  stretches  to 
the  foot  of  Caucasus,  and  along  its 
‘ioeiningly  interminable  chain.  Each 
body  consists  of  from  four  to  six  men, 

I  who  watch  alternately  day  and  night. 
War  th.cir  hovels,  constructed  of 
rccils  and  l)ranches  of  trees,  is  erected 
.1  kind  of  stage,  about  twelve  feet 
i  liigli.  Here  a  C’ossack  ccntinel  stands, 

'  day  and  night,  on  the  look-out,  ami 
|j  dicir  horses,  picquettnl  beneath,  arc 
ready  to'  be  mounted  on  the  least 
alarm. 

1  At  Mozdock,  a  flourishing  little 
town,  with  a  respectable  garrison,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Terek,  Sir  11.  K. 
I’ortcr  joined  the  caravan,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  post,  departs  from 
titat  place  every  Sunday  for  the  east. 
I'he  multiplying  dangers  of  the  road 
rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  evc- 
«;  ry  precaution ;  and  accordingly,  on 
!  reaching  the  spot  where  the  convoy 
was  to  halt  for  the  night,  our  travcl- 
j  ler  found  every  thing  bearing  theas- 
i  |MYt  of  military  vigilance.  From  the 
I  wild  tribes  of  Circassian  and  of  T artar 
j  origin  that  extend  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  Russia  lias  formed  a 
corps,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ow- 
j  sncl  s  vfthe  Line  of  Caucasus,  Their 
j  principal  duty  is  to  escort  travellers 
and  caravans,  and  they  are  generally 
found  equally  fai  thful  and  brave.  The 
I  force  which  was  to  guard,  on  this 
occasion,  the  convoy  from  Mozdock, 
consisted  of  a  hundred  chasseurs, 
l^orty  Cossacks,  and  one  six-pounder. 
The  commanding  officer  had  taken  a 
Rood  position,  and  distributed  his 
I  ams  and  men  for  the  protection  of 
his  charge.  About  two  clays  journey 
from  Mozdock  is  Wlady  Caucasus, 
the  key  of  the  celebrated  pass  into 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  strongest  military  posts  that 
the  Russians  possess  along  the  base 
of  the  Caucasus.  A  whole  r^ment 
generally  garrisoned  in  this  place, 


which  is  the  principal  depot  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  various  minor  forts  of  the 
neighbouring  stations  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  stands  on  some  high  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  sufficient¬ 
ly  elevated  to  command  the  approach 
to  the  pass,  and  not  near  enough  to 
any  other  height  to  bo  subject  to  the 
lire  of  the  natives.  The  increase  of 
the  impulation  in  the  vicinity  keeps 
jiaco  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
town  :  for  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact, 
that  wherever,  along  this  frontier, 
the  Russians  erect  a  fort,  hundreds  of 
Tartars  flock  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  establish  themselves  in  little  vil¬ 
lages.  Idius  brought  into  voluntary 
and  unsuspicious  contact  with  the 
Europeans,  the  Tartars  in  those  vil¬ 
lages  have  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  domestic  habits,  and  in 
civilization  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  influence  of  refined  man¬ 
ners  will  gradually  diffuse  itself 
thence  to  more  distant  tribes. 

From  this  point,  onr  traveller’s 
road  lay  directly  through  the  bean 
of  the  mountains,  up  and  down  ac¬ 
clivities  which  would  be  termed  pre¬ 
cipices  in  the  Alps  or  Ap|Knincs  of 
Europe.  It  was  therefore  necossar\ 
to  abandon  their  piece  of  artillery, 
as  well  as  the  heavy  part  of  the  con¬ 
voy  ;  and,  lightened  of  these  encum¬ 
brances,  they  set  forth  under  an  es¬ 
cort  of  forty  soldiers,  an  officer,  and 
a  few  ( ’ossacks.  The  valley  through 
which  the  Terek  flow's  was,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  denominated  Porta  Cau^ 
causia,  being  the  great  gate  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  nations  on 
each  side  of  the  mountains.  Ca¬ 
therine  the  Second  was  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  sovereign  whose  troops  ever 
passed  it  from  the  north ;  and  the 
successes  of  her  arms  in  Georgia  de¬ 
termined  her  to  establish  a  high  road 
direct  from  this  pass  to  Tiflis ;  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  it  was  reserved  for  the 
present  Emperor  to  accomplish. 

Of  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  they  were  now 
travelling,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
road.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  a  very 
striking  description. 

For  the  first  eight  or  ten  wersts  of  our 
inarch  from  Wlady  CaucasuH,  tlie  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  on  both  sides  the  Terek, 
were  clothed  with  trees  and  thick  under¬ 
wood  ;  but,  as  we  jicnctrated  dccixT  Into 
the  valley,  they  gra<lually  lost  their  ver- 
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reaching  Baity,  a  small  but  strong  fort 
about  twelve  wersts  forward,  the  hills  as¬ 
sumed  bolder  forms,  presenting  huge  pro¬ 
truding  masses  of  rock,  w’ith  very  few 
sjx)ts  of  shrub  or  tree.  The  road  here 
wears  rather  a  face  of  danger,  and  must 
have  been  made,  even  thus  passable,  by 
the  severest  labour,  aided  by  gun-pow’dcr. 
It  runs  beneath  pendant  archways  of 
stone,  which  are  merely  high  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  under  them  of  a  low 
carriage ;  but  the  jiath  is  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  to  move  abreast,  or 
pass  each  other,  should  they  be  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  encounter ;  and  on  one  side 
of  the  road  is  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
which,  in  some  places,  is  sixty  feet  deep ; 
and  in  others,  above  one  hundred.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  ahyss  arc  the  roaring 
w'aters  of  the  Terek.  In  casting  the  eye 
upwards,  still  blacker  and  more  terrible 
precipices  arc  above  us.  We  sec  large 
projections  of  rock,  many  thousand  tons 
in  weight,  hanging  from  the  beetling  steep 
of  the  mountain,  threatening  destruction 
to  all  below' :  and  it  is  not  alw'ays  a  vain 
apprehension.  Many  of  these  huge  masses 
have  been  launched  downw'ards  by  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  at  various 
times,  and  various  places,  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  up  the  regular  road,  as  to 
compel  the  traveller  to  pass  round  them, 
often  so  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
as  to  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

At  another  military  station,  called  Lars, 
where  w’e  were  to  change  our  escort,  the 
scene  becomes  still  wilder  and  more  stu- 
})cndous.  The  valley  narrows  to  the  aji- 
l>earance  of  a  frightful  chasm  ;  so  steep, 
so  rugged,  so  walled  in  w  ith  rocks,  as  if 
cleft  by  the  w'aters  of  the  deluge.  Its 
granite  sides  arc  almost  j^rpendicular, 
and  are  many  hundred  feet  in  height. 
They  are  surmounted  by  summits  lost  in 
the  clouds,  w’hich  sw'eep  along  their 
ridges,  or,  rolling  dow’n  the  gloomy  face 
of  the  abyss,  form  a  sea  of  vapours, 
mingling  with  the  rocks  abov'e  our  heads, 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  sublime.  But, 
in  short,  that  undesc'riliable  emotion  of 
the  soul,  which  instinctively  acknowledges 
the  presence  of  such  amazing  grandeur  in 
Nature’s  works,  is  almost  fdw'ays  our 


ancient  fortre^  particularly  distinct 
Ihe  pass  is  here  only  thirty  vards 
wide,  and  is  formed  by  cirorinous 
masses  of  rock,  projecting  over  the 
river  Terek.  Here  the  chasm  rises 
from  the  river’s  brink  upwards  of 
one  thousand  feet.  1  ts  sides  are  bro¬ 
ken  into  clefts  of  projections  “  so 
high,  so  close,  and  overhanging,  that 
even  at  mid-day  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  shadow  bordering  on  twi¬ 
light.’* 

On  approaching  Kobi,  tlie  Terek 
changes  its  character,  losing  its  ra¬ 
pidity  and  violence,  and  flowing  gent¬ 
ly  through  the  vale,  which  its  re¬ 
freshing  waters  cover  with  the  Hnest 
verdure.  The  bordering  mountains, 
too,  showed  luxuriant  green,  clothing 
the  numerous  ravines  which  indent¬ 
ed  their  sides,  and  gave  shelter  to 
clusters  of  picturesque  huts,  inha¬ 
bited  by  Ossitiiiians,  and  usually 
drawn  around  the  remains  of  some 
old  stone  tower,  which,  in  ancient 
days,, had  commanded  these  minor 
passes,  and  protected  them  from  tiu 
incursions  of  hostile  tribes.  Having 
reached,  with  incredible  ditticulty, 
the  utmost  height  of  their  road,  in 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountains,  a 
cheering  view  of  green  valleys,  glis¬ 


tening  streams,  and  waving  forests, 


burst  forth  upon  their  sight,  fonnin); 
a  most  inviting  contrast  to  the  cold, 
barren,  and  frightful  solitudes  iroiii 
which  they  had  emerged ;  and  ^ir  K- 
K.  Porter  was  flattering  hiraselt  that 
the  toils  and  perils  of  his  journey 
w’ere  at  an  end,  when,  after  a  diffi¬ 
cult  descent  on  the  southern  side,  the 
precipitous  side  Good  Gara,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend,  arose  m 
appalling  horrors  before  him* 

Nothing  can  i^aint  the  terrific  situation 
of  the  road  which  opened  before  us  at 
Good  Gara.  It  seemed  little  better  thw 

a  scramble  along  the  perpendicular  frert 

a  rock,  whence  a  fidl  muat  be  instant 


struction.  The  path  itself  was  not  uj 
companion  in  these  regions.  fact'mote  than  from  ten  or  twelve  iw 

wide,  and  this  w’ound  round  the 

Most  of  the  Russian  posts  in  these  the  whole  circui^  with  a  i^- 

mountain  tracts  are  on  stations  for-  gjde  of  many  hundred  ts- 

merly  occupied  by  the  ancients  for  thorns  deep.  While  pursuing 


merly  occupied  by  the  ancients  for  thorns  deep.  While  pursuing 
the  same  purpose ;  and  the  remains  ^^y,  we  saw  the  heads  of 
of  these  old  fortresses  have  frequent-  vUlagesj^mid  spreading  woods,  at  ade^ 
ly  ^n  discovered  in  digring  foun-  go  far  beneath,  (that)  the  eye 
dations  for  the  new.  At  Derial,  the  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment  without 
situation  of  which  our  author  de-  ensuing.  At  the  bottom  of  the 

scribes  as  equally  commanding  and  the  Aragua  appeared  like  A  ” 
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i:ic.  1  dared  not  trust  myself  to  ga/e 
Ian?  ('ll  a  scone  at  once  so  sublime  and 
St)  painfully  terrible.  But  Iciuling  mv 
(ior>e  as  near  as  I  could  to  tliat  side  of 
tue  road  whence  the  Good  (Jara  towered 
’0  the  skv,  and  therefore  opposite  to  that 
\\!)ich  edged  the  preciipice,  I  looked  with 
aiaiety  on  iiiy  fellow-travellers,  w'ho 
wore  clinging  to  the  stony  projections, 

.11  their  advance  up  this  horrid  escalade. 
tVfiat  we  dreaded  most  was,  that  the 
hones  w  liieh  drew  the  carriages  might 
naivC  a  false  step,  or  get  frightened ;  in 
••ither  case,  nothing  could  save  them  from 
rolling  down  the  precipice.  But  niy  ad¬ 
miration  was  great  as  my  surprise,  on 
'(itnessing  the  steadiness,  and  total  nb- 
^oiice  of  personal  fear,  with  which  the 
"oliliirs  kej)t  close  to  my  caleche,  at 
^.iri'cly  a  foot  distance  from  tlie  brink 
<1  the  abyss,  supixnting  the  wheels  w'itb 
tlieir  iiar.ds,  lest  the  loose  or  large  stones 
(vhiih  cumbered  the  path  might  throw 
It  oif  its  bal.incc.  A  length  of  full  three 
Kiigli.^h  miles  we  dragged  on  in  this  way, 
ere  we  durst  lay  aside  our  apprehensions, 
or  fcvl  that  Irec  respiration  which  our 
giddy  elevation  had  rejircssed.  But,  pe¬ 
rilous  as  w’c  found  this  desperate  ascent, 
it  was  nothing  to  the  dangers  of  those 
who  dare  it  in  the  winter.  At  that  sea- 
‘o:i,  the  whole,  buried  in  snow,  ap}>ears 
.ilinoot  perpendicular  with  the  side  of  the 
niountain.  It  can  never,  then,  be  at- 
lenipted  but  on  foot;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  travellers,  soldiers  or  natives  ])recedc 
ihein,  ill  order  to  find  the  road,  and  to 
form  a  jxuh  through  the  thick  untrod- 
den  surface.  They  ascend  in  a  string  ; 
the  first  advances  with  a  rojx;  round  his 
waist,  which  is  held,  at  didcrent  lengths, 
by  !iis  coniixinions  tus  they  follow  one 
after  another.  This  Ls  done  to  prevent 
the  leader's  destruction,  should  his  foot 
siij)  in  the  uncertain  track.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  care,  no  winter  pas- 

without  numbers  of  soldiers^  Cos- 
!<acks,  and  natives,  l>esides  travellers,  fall¬ 
ing  over  this  dreadful  stec^x 

^  His  first  reception^  on  entering 
ijeorgia,  was  calculate  to  give  him 
^  very  unfavoiir^ble  impression  of 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
Annanour,  where  travellers  who  en¬ 
ter  Georgia  by  the  Caucasus  are  o- 
hligecl  to  i)erfonn  a  quarantine  of 
four  days  before  they  are  permitted 
to  pursue  th«r  journey,  tney  were 
lodged  in  a  room,  the  floor  of  which 
was  overgrown  with  beds  of  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  other  weeds," — the  win¬ 
dows  without  glass  or  shutters, — and 
the  nooks  intendecl  for  fire-places  in 
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so  ruinous  a  stat-.s  that  wo  hoiK* 
could  be  entertained  of  applying  them 
to  their  pro|>cr  use.  On  remonstra¬ 
ting  to  the  commanding  officer  and 
})hysician  of  the  place,  he  was  as¬ 
sured  that  this  w’as  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  apartment  in  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment.  Annanour,  a  )>lace  of 
antiquity,  and  once  considerable  for 
its  i)opulation  and  military  strength, 
is  no>y  reduced  to  a  few  miserable 
huts.  It  contains,  however,  within 
the  mouldering  walls  of  an  extensive 
castle,  the  remains  of  a  noble  church, 
the  decorations  of  which  indicate 
great  skill  in  architecture.  This  was 
the  jdace  to  which,  in  times  of  jnib- 
lic  alarm,  the  females  of  the  reigning 
family,  and  the  more  valuable  part  of 
the  sovereign’s  property,  were  sent 
for  security.  At  l)u.schctt,  his  next 
stage,  our  traveller  found  many  of 
the  natives  engaged  in  jiloughing. 
The  plough  was  a  very  heavy  ma¬ 
chine,  dragged  by  fourteen  oxen  yok¬ 
ed  in  pairs,  having  its  share  very 
sparingly  clothed  with .  iron,  and 
making  a  furrow  full  two  feet  in 
width,  and  as  deep  as  any  hedge- 
ditch  in  England.  In  this  part  of 
lieorgia  wines  are  not  in  use,  nor  is 
there  a  single  vine  to  he  seen.  l)us- 
chett  is  a  pretty  extensive  town,  with 
the  remains  of  a  fortress  and  a  pa¬ 
lace,  which,  in  former  tintej?-,  w'cre 
the  summer-residence  of  the  kings  of 
Georgia.  Mskett,  the  ancient  capi-^ 
tal  of  Georgia,  is  now  a  wretclietl  vil¬ 
lage.  Many  traces  of  its  former 
strengtli  and  spaciousness,  however, 
may  still  be  found  along  the  angular 
piece  of  land  on  which  it  stood.  I  ts 
situation,  between  the  rivers  Aragua 
and  Kur,  and  at  their  point  of  junc¬ 
tion,  was  peculiarly  commanding. 
Gliffs  and  beetling  rocks  were  its  na¬ 
tural  bulwarjcs,  and  art  had  added 
strong  fortresses  of  stone,  the  ruins 
of  which  now  cover  the  heights.  The 
Cathedral,  or  Patriarchal  Church,  is 
a  stately  building,  with  a  turreted 
spire,  faced  with  smooth  stones.  A- 
mong  other  relics  preserved  in  this 
church,  are  ( credat  Judanu  ! )  the 
vest  of  our  Saviour,  and  part  of  the 
mantle  of  Elias. 

As  our  traveller  followed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Uie  Kur,  the  mountains 
gradually  lost  their  rock  and  forect 
scenery,  presenting  immense  heights, 
covereil  with  beautiful  verdure.  At- 
4  1 
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ter  passing  tlirough  a  level  and  luxu¬ 
riant  plain,  refresned  by  the  water  of 
the  Kur,  and  a  thousand  sparkling 
rivulets  from  the  hills,  they  again 
entered  a  narrow  rocky  valley,  at  the 
('xtremity  of  which  the  towers  of 
'fiflis,  the  modem  capital  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  rise  on  the  precipitous  hanks 
of  the  Kur,  in  frowning  majesty. 
This  city  is  distant  al)out  1751  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  Petershurghj  and 
is  situate  in  41®  43^  N.  lat.,  and 
44®  40'  30^'  E.  long.  The  circumja¬ 
cent  scenery  is  of  the  most  gloomy 
description  ;  a  vast  prison  of  high 
and  beetling  rocks,  broken  into  deep 
clifts,  black  and  bare,  and  projecting 
in  a  thousand  rugged  and  savage 
forms  !  And  on  these  bulwarks  of 
nature  we  see  every  where  the  time- 
destroyed  additions  of  man  ;  towers 
and  hattlements  lying  in  huge  grey 
masses  of  min  on  every  pointed 
steep,  while  old  mouldering  walls 
track  the  declivities,  till  their  bases 
touch  the  town,  or  end  in  the  bed  of 
the  Kur.**  The  appearance  of  the 
•town  is  extremely  mean.  Instead  of 
gay  minarets,  painted  domes,  and 
gilded  trellis-w’ork,  the  usual  deco¬ 
rations  of  Asiatic  cities,  the  eye  is 
here  presented  with  low,  flat-roofed 
dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick,  ming¬ 
led  with  stones  and  mud, — the  doors 
and  windows  exceedingly  small,  the 
latter  covered  with  paper.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  intolerably  filthy  in  wet 
weather,  and  dusty  in  dry.  AVlien 
Sir  11.  K.  Porter  visited  Tifiis,  the 
Governor  had  commenced  several 
imjwrtant  improvements,  not  the 
least  necessary  of  which  was  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  the  street.  At  one  end  of  the 
Imzar  is  a  small  bridge  thrown  over 
a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  mountain  stream,  which  is  pure 
and  cold  at  its  source ;  but,  mingling 
here  with  the  hot  springs  from  the 
adjacent  heights,  it  becomes  warm, 
and  acquires  those  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  for  which  the  baUis  of  Tiflis 
have  long  been  celebrated.  The  pub¬ 
lic  baths  are  erected  over  this  steam¬ 
ing  flood.  Besides  being  the  resource 
^th  of  the  natives  and  of  strangers 
in  sickness,  they  are  the  daily  resort 
of  both  sexes  as  places  of  luxury  and 
amusement.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  several  basins  is  from  15 
to  36  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermo¬ 
meter;  at  the  source  of  the  hot  stream 
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it  is  4a.  On  the  one  side  of  the  bridge 
are  the  baths  appropriated  to  the  men- 
and  on  the  other,  immediately  below 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  citadel,  an' 
those  of  the  women.  Sir  R.  K.  Por¬ 
ter  visited  both ;  and  if  the  gloom, 
disorder,  and  filth  of  the  former  >Ya ' 
disgusting  to  the  sense's,  the  shame¬ 
less  indecency  of  the  Georgian  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  latter  w  as  no  l(*ss  offensive 
to  delicacy.  Indeed,  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  within  tile 
last*  twenty  years,  has  produced  a 
very  striking  deterioration  in  tlu 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tiflis. 

Within  these  twenty  years,  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tiflis  have 
gradually  lost  much  of  their  Asiatic  man- 
ners ;  and  it  w’as  a  charige  to  be  exjwt- 
ed,  from  their  constant  intercourse  with 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  empire,  to  w  hich  they  had  become 
a  people.  Such  changes  are  not  always 
at  their  earliest  stage  properly  understood 
by  the  persons  who  adopt  them  ;  hence, 
nations  who  have  been  long  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  when  they  first  break  from  their 
chains,  usually  mistake  licence  for  liber, 
ty  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  fair  inmate'< 
of  an  Eastern  harem,  when  first  allowed 
to  show  their  faces  to  other  men  than  their 
husbands,  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if 
they  think  that  the  veil  of  modesty  can 
no  longer  be  of  any  use.  Among?t  the 
lower  orders  in  Tiflis,  the  effect  of  Euro, 
pean  companionship  has  been  yet  more 
decided.  Owing  to  the  numbers  of  Kus* 
sian  soldiers,  w’ho,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  quarter^  in  their  hou.ses,  the 
customary  lines  of  separation  in  these 
houses  could  no  longer  Ixj  preserved ;  and 
their  owmers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
necessity  of  their  wives  being  seen  by  their 
stranger  guests.  The  morals  of  a  tidier, 
with  regard  to  w'omen,  are  seldom  rigid  ; 
and  these  gentlemen,  not  making  an  ex* 
ception  to  the  rule,  made  the  best  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  absence  of  the  huslmnds,  to  eraAcau 
aU  remains  of  female  reserve,  and  its  sa* 
cred  domastic  consequotces,  from  thc^* 
racters  of  their  ignorant,  but  pretty  wives. 

The  country  around 
tile  in  the  extreme ;  the  aiUs,  ^ 
even  the  mountains,  are  domed  w  la* 
die  finest  woods  of  oak,  ifiOj 
nut,  beech,  and  elm ; 

'  favoured  spots  produce  wikl 
of  tlie  most  delicious  flavour, 
exquisite  fruits;  the  valleys  yj 
hemp,  flax,  barky,  wheat,  m 
and  rice,  in  such  abuuHance, 
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with  so  little  trouble  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
iirow  sponuneously  ;  wild  fowl  in  the 
uTeatest  variety,  pheasants,  anteloiH*s, 
iloer,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  domestic 
oattle,  enrich  these  luxuriant  vales  ; 
the  rivers  add  their  tribute  of  plenty 
to  these  ample  stores  of  nature ;  the 
olimate  is  delightful ;  in  fine,  Hea- 
V.  11  seems  to  have  concentrated,  in 
this  happy  spot,  whatt^ver  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  wants  or  the  enjoyments 
<)t‘  man.  But,  alas !  the  man  who 
lias  been  placed  in  this  earthly  para- 
<lisc,  to  keep,  to  dress,  and  enjoy  it, 
has  neither  the  will  to  separate  the 
weed  from  the  good  herb,  nor  the 
taste  to  feel  that  it  is  sweeter  than  his 
neiglibour’s.  J^unk  in  apathy,  lie 
cires  not  whether  rain  or  sunshine 
dti'scend  on  the  ground ;  abandoned 
tv)  indolence,  it  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  his  food  be  the  bramble  or 
the  grape  ;  and,  for  personal  com¬ 
fort,  the  stye  woidd  aflbrd  as  pleasant 
a  pillow  as  a  bed  of  fiowers.”  This 
'  tubboni  indolence,  the  natural  result 
of  the  inactivity  and  despair  which 
arc  habitual  to  the  slaves  of  ojipres- 
isive  and  rapacious  tyrants,  will  in 
time  give  place  to  industry  and  emu¬ 
lation,  under  the  protecting  and  fos¬ 
tering  influence  of  the  Russian  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  with  the  most  lau¬ 
dable  policy,  holds  out  every  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  civilization  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
eouutry. 

On  the  7  th  of  November  C).  S:  our 
traveller  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
through  roads  more  rugged  and  dan¬ 
gerous  than  any  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  passed.  It  was  necessary, 
tlicrefore,  to  leave  his  carriage  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  to  convey  his  baggage 
on  the  backs  of  horses.  At  Goumri, 
a  strong  Russian  post  on  the  Turk¬ 
ish  frontier,  he  exchanged  his  Cos¬ 
sack  escort  for  one  consisting  entire¬ 
ly  of  natives.  From  this  place  be 
•node  an  excursion  to  visit  Anni,  the 
former  capital  of  Armenia,  the  ruins 
of  which  ne  found  alike  interesting, 
from  thciV 'extent,  their  freshness, 
and  their  elegance.  A  few  miles  to 
tile  eastward  of  this,  he  crossed  the 
Akhoor,  and  entered  the  l^ersian 
*>Jines.  For  a  space  of  forty  worsts 
from  thb  point,  his  route  lay  over  a 
tireary  waste,  covered  with  isackless 
^noM  s,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
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living  thing,  out  of  their  own  little 
band.  Yet  the  ruins  scattered  over 
this  death-like  solitude  sjvoke  of  a 
ivopulation  which  the  Tartars,  in 
their  exterminating  incursions,  liad 
swept  away  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.  The  j)lain  of  Ararat 
presented  a  more  cheering  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  of  the  mountain  itsc'lf,  Sir 
R.  K.  l^orter  has  favoured  us  with  a 
more  accurate  description  than  lias 
ever  btvn  given  by  any  former  tra¬ 
veller.  Its  two  summits,  distinguisii- 
ed  by  the  names  of  tlie  Greater  and 
Lower  Ararat,  are  about  twelve  tliou- 
sand  yards  distant  from  iTvCh  other, 
and,  towering  far  above  the  line  oi 
congelation,  are  covered  with  perpe¬ 
tual  snows.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  agrees 
with  Dr  Reniggs  in  describing  the 
volcanic  remains  tlisecinihle  on  this 
mountain;  but  of  any  actual  eruption, 
he  could  find  luitlier  iLCord  nor  tra¬ 
dition  ;  and  on  discoursing  on  the 
subject  with  the  monks  of  Kitch- 
inai-ttdzen,  who  kept  a  register  ol 
the  general  apjrcarancc  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  as  their  predecessors  had  done 
for  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years, 
he  was  assured  that  nothing  like  an 
eruption  liad  occurred  during  that 
long  period.  AVhen  he  spoke  of  tlio 
explosion  which  Reniggs  declares  that 
he  saw  in  1783,  he  w'as  assured  by 
several  of  the  brethren,  who  had  re¬ 
sided  in  the  monastery  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  not  even  a  puff  of 
smoke  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the 
mountain. 

After  enjoying  for  three  days  the 
hospitality  of  the  Patriarch  of  Eitch- 
mai-adzen,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  proceed¬ 
ed  towartls  Erivan;  Here,  as  in 
every  place  which  he  had  visited  on 
his  way  from  Wlady  Caucasus,  he 
found  ruins  minglwl  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  with  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
town.  During  the  desolating  wars 
of  last  century,  this  place  suffered  so 
much,  that  our  author  estimates  its 
present  jwpulation  at  not  more  than 
1 .5,000  persons.  As  Krivan  was  tlic 
first  place  of  authority  whicli  Sir  R, 
K.  Porter  had  visited  since  passing 
the  Persian  frontiers,  he  applied  tu 
the  Sardar,  or  governor  of  the  jrro- 
vince,  for  the  necessary  facilities  in 
prosecuting  his  journey.  He  w'as  tc- 
cciveil  with  llm  most  gratifying  kind¬ 
ness  ;  a  inchniandar,  or  p»irveyor, 
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was  uppoiukti  to  attciul  liiin  ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  furnisli  him 
with  every  assistance  in  pursuing  the 
object  of  his  travels.  In  liis  journey 
to  Tabreez,  he  visited  Ardashir, 
which  once  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  capital  of  this  country.  Deso¬ 
lation  wore  in  this  place  its  most  dis¬ 
mal  aspect.  It  is  not  in  language 
to  describe  the  clfect  i)roduced  on  the 
mind  in  visiting  one  of  these  places, 
rile  space  over  which  the  eye  wan¬ 
ders,  all  marked  with  memorials  of 
the  past ;  hut  where  no  pillar,  nor 
dome,  nor  household-wall,  of  any 
kind,  however  fallen,  yet  remain,  to 
give  a  feeling  of  some  present  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  place,  even  by  a  pro¬ 
gress  in  decay  :  all  here  is  tiiiished ; 
buried  under  hcajis  of  earth  ;  the 
graves,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  their 
houses,  temples,  palaces,  all  lying  in 
doath-like  eiitomhment.’* 

A  few  days  journey  brought  our 
iraveller  to  Tabreez,  or  1  auris,  the 
capital  of  Azerbijan,  situate  in  lat. 

4',  and  in  long.  40®  .The 
convulsions  of  nature  have  combined 
with  the  destructive  hand  of  war  in 
reducing  the  magnificence  of  this 
city,  which  once  vied  w’itli  Kcbatana 
in  splendour.  Tivicc  in  the  course 
of  last  century  it  was  visited  by  earth- 
(|uakes,  wliich  rendered  it  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  destroyed  upwards  of 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet,  on 
the  ruins. that  still  remain  as  memo¬ 
rials  of  these  terrible  calamities,  a 
new  city  has  arisen,  which,  under 
the  au.spices  of  Abbas  Mirza,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province,  and  heir-aj)pareiit 
to  the  Persian  throne,  is  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  into  importance.  The  aim  of 
this  prince  is  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  embellish  the  town.  Even 
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prince,  are  distinguished  from  I’no^ 
of  the  ordinary  inhabitants. 

^Yhen  our  author  arrived  at  I’a. 
brecz,  Abbas  Mirza,  the  governoi 
and  prince-royal  of  Persia,  was  on  a 
visit  to  Koiy,  another  town  in  liis 
province.  Soon  after  his  return,  hi 
sent  for  Sir  H.  K.  Porter,  whofoun.l 
all  the  favourable  accounts  he  Inul 
received  of  the  prince  more  than 
realised  by  his  personal  and  menial 
endowments.  He  politely  invinv! 
our  author  to  accompany  liiin  to  Te¬ 
heran,  the  present  residence  ot‘  the 
Persian  sovereign  ;  an  invitation 
which  was  of  course  very  gr.itcl'ully 
accepted.  They  set  out  aecordinjilj 
ou  the  3d  of  Marcli ;  and  our  aiuhoi 
gives  the  following  description  of  tin 
cavalcade : 

A  party  of  horsemen,  to  the  imnik'nif 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  nuniicft 
first,  ns  an  advanced  guard.  Thou  loU 
lowed  the  Prince  ;  a!id  iinmcdiatdv  k- 
hind  him  rode  hk.  cldc.st  son  Mahomwl 
Mirza,  a  lK)y  about  twelve  years  of  ago. 
with  bis  cousin,  the  sonof  AliSliah,(lov. 
ernor  of  Teheran  ;  and  Malck  KhasMim 
iMirza,  the  youngest  son  of  the  King.  We 
Kuroi>cans  follow  etl  next ;  eonseijucntly  1 
was  seldom  far  from  the  person  of  Uk' 
Prince.  Then  succeeded  the  khans,  ami 
ministers  of  state,  with  the  whole  llla^^ 
of  necessary  officers  besides,  mingled  in- 
discriminately  amongst  five  or  six  Ivm- 
drcdjgtx»/lr/w.?,  a  kind  of  horsemen  in  the 
service  of  Persian  royalty,  'used  both  on 
civil  and  militar}’  dutic.s.  These  iwople 
arc  alw’ays  better  dressed,  armed,  and 
mounted,  than  the  ordinary  cav.'ilry  of  the 
country ;  and,  from  the  numerous  advan- 
tagfcs  of  abundant  |X*rquisitcs,  and  king 
consequently  under  the  royal  rye  r.lurc 
they  arc  ready  for  any  advancing  ai'pniat- 
ment,  the  squadron  is  generally  filled  1’,'^ 
the  relations  or  friends  of  pcr.s(*ns  in  tlu 


the  palace  w'liich  is  now  rising  for 
liis  accommotlation,  has  no  architcc- 
I  ural  beauty  to  boast ;  and,  indeed, 
the  general  style  of  modern  build¬ 
ings  in  Persia  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  Eastern  edifices.  On  cither  side 
of  tlie  long  narrow  street,  the  houses 
]»riseiit  the  appearance  of  long  mud- 
walls  of  diflorent  heights,  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  verv  low,  jierforated  here  and 
there  with  small  mean-looking  doors. 
It  is  only  by  ampler  accommodation 
'vithiii,  and  tlie  superior  riclmess  of 
their  lurniiuie,  that  the  housc.s  of 
tiieg>v4t  and  evt  ii  the  palace  of  the 


highest  jx»w’cr  throughout  the  couiitn. 
Their  arms  usually  consist  of  a  long  1  ci"- 
bian  gun,  a  sword,  tlaggcr,  and  ixiir  of 
tols,  the  latter  stuck  in  their  girdle  or  hol¬ 
sters.  The  trappings  of  thpir  horses  arc 
vciy  good,  but  without  uniformity.  Those 
w’ho  have  gained  any  particular 
distinction  from  the  royal  personage  t  ey 
attend,  cover  their  bridles  with  si  u^ 
ornaments,  cHains,  and  tas.sels ;  and  l  ^ 
horses  are  otherwise  gaH.V 
Tliere  is  no  order  of  march  amongst  ^ 
numciT)us  band,  who  min^^c  thiins^  w. 
indiscriminately  with  the  mixed  nui  um  ^ 
of  Persian  gentlemen,  civil  olkvrr 
vaiils,  &c.,  which  ron'pe^f  ^ 
imoiiig  mass. 
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AnK)ni;i?t  the  latter  class  of  people  arc 
jho  Peshkidmats,  domestics  who  take 
I  liar^c  of  the  smokin^^  apparatus  :  and  an 
iNCcllcnt  ligure  one  of  these  pieces  of 
ninipage  makes  in  the  mol  Icy  cavalcade  ; 
the  man,  his  horse,  and  all  the  append- 
.i^cs  of  his  ollice.  A  ci)Uj>le  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  leather  cases  are  fastened  on  each 
hide  of  Ins  saddle,  at  the  places  usually 
(loslined  for  the  holsters ;  one  contains 
ihe  kiilioun,  with  its  pil^js,  &c.,  and  the 
other  the  tobacco.  On  the  left  Hank  of  the 
hcast,  and  susjK’nded  by  a  chain,  lonj; 
ciioii!;!!  to  clear  his  belly,  htnigs  an  iron- 
pat,  lilled  with  live  charcoal ;  and,  its  an 
opposite  pendant,  we  see  a  large  leathern 
lioiilc,  holding  water : — lire  and  water 
Iking  essentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
kiilioun.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  poor 
.minial  is  loaded  with  a  couple,  or  more,  of 
huge  hags,  stufied  w'ith  all  sorts  of  tilings 
ih.it  it  might  be  possible  for  the  master  to 
ve(|uirc  during  his  long  journey.  'I'hus 
hiinhcnekl,  man  ami  horse  are  obliged  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  troop,  and 
I»e  ready,  at  .an  insUint^s  call  from  the 
master,  to  serve  the  kalioun  on  the  inarch. 
Some  use  the  common  winxleii  tulic ;  but 
others,  more  luxurious,  have  one  that  is 
piable,  winding,  like  a  snake  of  several 
feet  in  length.  It  is  attached  to  the  con¬ 
ducting  tube,  which  being  held  by  the  ser¬ 
vant,  enables  him  to  attend  in  his  duty, 
and  yet  keep  a  res|x.'ctful  distance  in  his 
master’s  rear. 

'  hi  their  journey,  Sir  Robert  was 
iuhnitted.to  the  most  unreserved  con¬ 
versation  with  tlie  prince,  whose  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  view's  of  Kuropean, 
as  well  as  Kastern  politics,  excited  his 
liigh  admiration.  AV’^hen  they  ap¬ 
proached  Rosmcecli,  their  first  halt- 
ing-placc,  a  concourse  of  people  ap- 
IK-  aroil,  leading  forward  a  cow,  which 
tliey  brought  near  the  prince,  and  in- 
•slantly  immolated  at  the  feet  of  his 
liorse.  Another  act  of  respect  is  per- 
ionned  on  the  approach  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  or  heir-apparent,  to  any  town  or 
considerable  village  in  his  dominions ; 
u  vessel,  containing  sugar  or  honey, 
is  broken  in  his  way.  ( )f  the  former 
custom,  the  only  account  which  he 
could  procure  from  his  fellow'- travel¬ 
lers  was,  that  it  was  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  probably  to  lie  referred  to  the 
days  of  Paganism.  The  cold  was  yet 
intense,  and  the  accommodation  to 
be  procured  at  their  resting-places 
soiiictiines  of  the  poorest  description ; 
hut  the  spirits  of  the  party  were  kept 
up  by  the  frank  and  condescending 
demeanour  of  the  ]iriiicc,  who  chccr- 
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fully  submitted,  on  several  occitsioiKs, 
to  the  same  hardships  and  privations 
as  the  meanest  of  his  retinue.  In 
some  of  the  village  houses  visited  by 
our  aiitlior,  he  found  a  strange  ex¬ 
pedient  for  a  fire-place,  which  he 
thus  describes : — 

A  large  jar,  called  a  kourcy,  is  sunk 
in  the  earth,  generally  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  its  mouth  on  a  level 
with  the  door.  This  the  people  fill  witli 
w(X)d,  dirng,  or  any  other  combustible  ; 
and  when  it  is  suiliciently  charred,  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  is  shut  in  with  a 
s(piare  wooden  frame,  8ha|K*d  like  a  low 
table.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a 
tluck  wadded  rpiilt ;  under  which  the 
family,  ranged  round,  place  their  knees, 
to  allow  the  hot  va|>our  to  insinuate  it¬ 
self  into  every  fold  of  their  clothing. 
When  very  cold,  they  draw  thclxirders  i*f 
the  quilt  up  as  high  as  their  chins,  and 
form  a  group,  something  resembling  our 
ideas  of  a  wizard  incaiUation.  'I’his  mode 
of  warming  is  very  disagreeable,  anil  of¬ 
ten  dangerous.  In  the  lirst  place,  the 
immoveable  position,  necessary  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  glowing  em¬ 
bers  ;  secondly,  the  nauseoius,  and  often 
deleterious  cHluvia  from  the  smoke  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  hcad-aches  which  arc  almost 
alwiiys  the  consequence,  M.any  of  the 
natives  jmt  their  heads  and  shoulders 
under  the  quilt  at  night ;  but  if  the  fuel 
have  not  Ik'cii  previously  charred  to  the 
proper  height,  sulibcation  is  the  usual 
cllect,  and  the  incautious  sleeixjrs  arc 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  This  sin¬ 
gular  kind  of  vlutHf/bir  answers  a  double 
pur|H)se ;  that  of  j>rep.iring  the  frugal 
meal  of  the  family,  either  as  an  oven,  or 
to  admit  the  |X)t  on  its  cml)ers,  which 
Ixiils  the  meat  or  pottage.  Harlwrous  as 
the  usage  may  seem,  the  kourcy  is  not 
confined  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains ;  it  is  found  in  the  noblest 
mansions  of  the  cities,  but  burning  more 
agreeable  fuel ;  and  then  the  ladies  sit, 
from  morning  till  night,  under  the  rich 
dra|)erics  spread  over  the  wooden  cover ; 
awakening  their  slumlx^ring  senses  from 
tlie  soporific  influence  of  its  vapours,  by 
occasional  cujm  of  cofFcc,  or  the  delightful 
fumes  of  their  l^liou. 

^  At  Sultania,  our  author  found 
some  superb  ruins  of  Asiatic  archi¬ 
tecture,  among  which  the  peasantry 
had  reareil  a  few  miserable  hovels. 
Falkjh  Ali  Shah,  the  present  mo¬ 
narch  of  Persia,  is  now  restoring  the 
city  by  building  around,  and  amongst 
itsTuiiis.  * 

'I’hoy  reached  Teheran  in  time  to 
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Avitiicss  the  celebration  of  the  Now- 
roose,  the  most  joyous  festival  of 
Persia.  It  continues  six  days,  com¬ 
mencing  on  tile  21st  of  March,  when 
the  solar  year  begins.  On  the  first 
day  of  this  fete,  the  king  holds  a 
grand  assembly,  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  his  subjects.  It  was  at  this 
assembly  that  our  author  had  first 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
his  Majesty,  with  the  dignity  of 
whose  deportment,  and  affable  con¬ 
descension  to  himself,  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  deeply  impressed. 
After  a  minute  description  of  the 
court  arrangement,  and  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  the  royal  attire.  Sir  fi. 
K.  Porter  thus  proceeds : — 

While  the  Great  King  was  approaching 
his  throne,  the  whole  assembly,  with  one 
;iccurd,  continued  bowing  their  heads  to 
the  ground  till  he  had  taken  his  ])lacc. 
A  dead  silence  then  ensued  ;  the  whole 
presenting  a  most  magnificent,  and  in¬ 
deed  awfal  appearance;  the  stillness  being 
so  profound,  amongst  so  vast  a  concourse, 
that  the  slightest  nistling  of  the  trees  was 
heard,  and  the  softest  trickling  of  the 
water  from  the  fountains  into  the  canals. 
As  the  motionless  state  'of  every  thing 
lasted  for  more  than  a  minute,  it  allowed 
me  time  to  ol)serve  particularly  the  figure 
of  the  Shah.  His  face  seemed  exceed¬ 
ingly  pale,  of  a  polished  marble  hue ;  with 
the  finest  contour  of  featiu*es ;  and  eyes 
dark,  brilliant,  and  piercing ;  a  beard 
black  as  jet,  and  of  a  length  which  fell 
below’  his  chest,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  effulgent  belt  w’hich  held  his  diamond- 
hilted  dagger..  This  extraordinary  am¬ 
plitude  of  beard  appears  to  have  been  a 
badge  of  Persum  royalty  from  the  earliest 
times;  for  we  find  it  attached  to  the 
heads  of  the  sovereigns  in  all  the  ancient 
sculptured  remmns  tluroughout  the  empire. 

In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  stillness, 
w’hUe  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bright 
object  before  them,  which  sat  indeed  as 
radiant  and  immoveable  as  the  im^ge  of 
Mithras  itself,  a  sort  of  volley  of  wordsj 
bursting  at  one  impulse  from  the  mouths 
of  the  moullalis  and  astrologers,  made 
me  start,  and  interrupted  my  gaze.  This 
strange  outer}’  w’as  a  kind  of  heraldic 
enumeration  of  the  Great  King*9  titles, 
dominions,  and  glorious  acts ;  w’ith  an 
apjiropriate  |>aneg}  ric  on  his  courage,  li- 
lierality,  and  extended  pow’cr.  Wheir  this 
was  ended,  with  all  heads  bowing  to  the 
ground,  and  the  air  ceased  to  vibrate  with 
the  rounds,  there  was  a  pause  for  about 
1  half  a  minute,  nnd  th'en'llis  Majesty 
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spoke,  llic  effect  wa-s  even  more  «a:i. 
ling  than  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  ihv 
moullalis  ;  for  this  was  like  a  voice  fruju 
the  tombs,  so  deej),  so  hollow,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  jienetratiiigly  loud.  Hav.  ’ 
ing  thus  addressetl  his  iK*ople,  he  liH)k. 
cd  towards  Captain  Willock,  the  llriiUli 
Charge  d’ Affairs,  with  whom  1  st(Kx) : 
and  then  w’e  moved  forward  to  the  front 
.of  the  throne.  I'lie  stime  awful  voice, 
though  in  a  lowered  tone,  sjKike  to  him, 
and  honoured  me  with  a  gracious  wel¬ 
come  to  his  dominions.  After  Ills  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  put  a  few  questions  to  me,  aju! 
received  my  answers,  we  fell  back  into  oui 
places;  and  were  instantly  served  \vii!» 
bowls  of  a  most  delicious  sherbet,  which 
very  grateful  refreshment  was  followed 
by  an  attendant  })resenting  to  us  a  large 
silver  tray,  on  which  lay  a  heap  of  small 
coin  called  a  shy,  of  the  same  metal,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  I  imitated 
my  friend  in  all  these  ceremonies,  and  held 
out  lx)th  my  hands  to  be  filled  w  ith  this 
royal  largess ;  xvhich,  with  no  little  dif. 
ficulty,  we  passed  through  our  festal  trap¬ 
pings  into  our  jxtekets. 

The  mornings  of  this  festive  period 
are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  King,  from  his  sons  the 
Prince-governors  of  the  provinces, 
from  his  ministers,  khans,  ^:c.  Tlitsc 
presents  generally  consist  of  mule 
and  camel  loads  of  gold  stuffs,  shawls, 
or  any  rare  and  valuable  coinraoditv : 
the  amount  thus  brought  into  the 
royal  treasury  is  enormous,  and  is 
said  to  be  annually  increwing. 

Sir  Robert  indulges  little  in  the 
delineation  of  national  character ; 
yet  there  is  one  very  pleasing  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  Persians,  which 
we  were  not  altogether  prepared  to 
expect.  The  looseness  of  the  conju  - 
gai  tie  in  this  country,  and  the  al¬ 
most  unlimited  latitude  which  the 
men  here  enjoy  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  wives  and  concubiu^) 
would  certainly  lead  to  no  ytty 
vourable  anticipations  of  the  patenial 
and  filial  affections.  Yet  our  author 
assures  us,  that,  iu  no  country  w 
greater*  tenderness  shewn  to  y^ni? 
children,  or  more  r^;ard  paid  y 
fatliers  to  the  welfare  of  sons  ap- 
)roa(diing  to  manhood ; 
ial  reverence  which  sons,  of  an 
!  lere  pay  to  their  parents,  might  a 
useful  lesson  to  countries  ot 
more  civilized  pretensions. 

Though  eilucation  is  here  very 
l>crfcctly  conducted,  it  is  by  no  me 
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ne^rlfctcd  by  any  class  of  the  people, 
fhe  princes  anil  young  people  of 
rank  are  instructed  by  inoullahs  and 
other  preceptors,  who  attend  their 
j)upils  in  the  houses  of  their' parents. 
'I’lic  children  of  the  lower  orders  are 
sent  to  the  public  schools,  which  are 
phinted  in  every  town.  Tliesc  schools 
arc  generally  held  by  moullahs,  who. 
teach  their  pupils  to  read  and  write  ; 
to  connnit  to  memory  passages  from 
tlicir  favourite  poets,  and  prayers 
from  the  Koran,  in  Arabic.  In  the 
list  of  studies  pursued  by  youth  of 
the  higher  classes,  are  arithmetic, 
geometry,  moral  ])hilosophy,  astro** 
iioHiy,  and  astrology :  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  a  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  and 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
manly  exercises. 

Tlie  strictness  with  which  the 
reigning  monarch  enforces  the  laws 
of  the  I’rophet  against  wine  has  pro- 
<luced  a  striking  reformation  in  pub¬ 
lic  morals.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a 
Persian  of  any  class  is  ever  seen  in¬ 
toxicated  with  drink :  though  former¬ 
ly,  since  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas,  the 
court  was  lilled  with  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  revels,  and  the  contagion  of 
licentiousness  spread  through  all  the 
iiigher  orders.  Even  they  who  clan¬ 
destinely  indulge  in  the  genial  be¬ 
verage,  prefer  wine  of  Christian  ma¬ 
nufacture  to  that  which  has  been  ma¬ 
nufactured  by  the  faithless  disciples 
of  the  Prophet.  So  great,  indeed,  is 
tile  horror  of  a  Mahometan  vintage, 
that  when  jars  of  the  wine  of  Shiraz 
are  discovered,  the  chief  officers  of 
the  town  are  ordered  to  see  them 
broken  to  pieces.  All  this  strictness, 
liowever,  relates  to  the  natives  alone. 
Foreigners  are  neither  laid  under  any 
restriction,  nor  are  they  exposed  to 
''tny  disgrace,  for  indulging  in  prac¬ 
tices  which  their  own  religion  allows. 
Abbas  Mirza,  who  has  many  Rus¬ 
sians  in  his  service,  not  only  tolerates 
every  man  in  the  privileges  of  his  re- 
jigion,  but  has  licensed  a  wine-shop 
in  Tabreez  for  the  use  of  that  batta¬ 
lion.  A  still  greater  improvement  in 
the  political  and  moral  state  of  his 
peome  may  soon  be  expected,  from 
the  liberal  views  of  Fatteh  Ali  Shah, 
'vho  sends  into  Europe  many  of  the 
I'mian  youth,  to  study  the  arts  and 
sciences  most  wanted  in  their  own 
country. 


During  his  stay  at  Teheran,  our 
author  made  some  excursions  to  the 
ruins  of  Rliey,  once  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  in  the  Persian  empire. 
In  the  pompous  language  of  the  East, 
it  was  styled  the  Spouse  of  the 
M^orld,”  the  "  Market  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,"  and  is  said  to  have  coutaineil 
iOOO  colleges,  15,000  minarets,  and 
13,000  caravanseras.  It  now  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  of  such  desolation,  ^‘that 
the  footsteps  of  man  are  hardly  dis¬ 
cernible,  except  where  they  have  left 
traces  of  war,  and  mark  liis  grave." 
The  ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Teheran,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  curving  mountains,  and 
running  in  that  direction  across  the 
plain,  in  an  oblique  line  south-west. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  marked  by 
hollows,  mounds,  mouldering  towers,, 
tombs,  and  wells.  From  the  traces 
of  its  fortifications  that  still  remain, 
it  appears  lo  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  3'hrec  square  towers 
of  great  extent,  which  seem  to  have 
commanded  the  three  gates  of  the 
city,  are  still  visible  in  all  their  mas¬ 
sive,  though  now  mouldering  gran¬ 
deur.  A  lofty  tower  'was  observed 
within  the  city  walls.  It  w^as  built 
of  brick,  of  admirable  masonry.  It 
was  quite  open  at  top,  and  our  au¬ 
thor  sup^iosed  its  height  to  be  about 
CO  feet.  Its  shape  was  singular,  be¬ 
ing  round,  and  divided  into  twenty- 
four  parts,  each  part  forming  the  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  ;  so  that  the  whole 
surface  presented  a  complete  zig-zag. 
In  the  exterior  of  the  city  was  ano¬ 
ther  tower,  of  a  similar  shape,  built 
of  stone.  Around  the  tops  of  both 
these  towers  were  Cuphick  inscrip¬ 
tions,  executed  in  brick.  Besides 
these,  our  author  discovered  the  ruins 
of  several  mosques ;  but  what  chiefly 
attracted  his  attention,  and  excitcil 
his  interest,  was  a  colossal  bas-relief, 
sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock. 
The  sculpture  was  rude  and  incom¬ 
plete,  representing  a  horseman  in  the 
costume  of  the  ^ssanian  raonarchs, 
couching  his  spear,  and  in  full  charge. 
Opposite  to  tliis  figure  is  the  head  of 
another  horse,  obviously  intended  to 
have  borne  the  antagonist  *of  the 
royal  hero,  but  no  furtlier  outline 
was  visible. 

Leaving  Teheran  on  the  .13th  of 
May  1818,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  proceetlcd 
towards  Ispahan.  The  weather  was 
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now  liut;  anil  in  r^caling  the  mountain 
l>a.s.scs,  he  hail  to  contend  with  ditfi- 
cuhit**;*  directly  th.c  rcver.se  of  t]u>«se 
to  which  he  was  exjxjsed  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  country  to  the  we.stward, — 
the  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun, 
blazing  in  a  cloudless  skv,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  single  leaf  or  shade. 

(  To  Ix'  concluded  in  our  ne.vt.) 
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riiiLDREN  arc  sent  by  far  too  early 
to  school,  and  thus,  by  a  premature 
attention  to  sound,  rather  than  to 
sense,  to  words  and  abstractions  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  individual  objects  and 
qualities,  their  minds  are  fatigued 
and  disgusted,  and  their  health,  from 
the  want  of  an  indispensable  degree 
ol  open  air  and  exercise,  is  materially, 
and  sometimes  irreparably  injured. 
The  transition,  too,  from  their  ino- 
tlier  to  a  fon  ign  tongue,  is  equally 
premature  and  hurtful* in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  i.ong  ere  the  little  linguists 
have  learnt  to  read  witli  tolerable 
facility  tbeir  Knglish  collection,  or 
to  know  tite  grammatical  difference 
Ix'twixt  a  singular  and  a  plural,  an 
article  and  an  adverb,  they  areburri- 
iHt  onward,  like  Buonaparte’s  guards, 
“  en  avant,  eii  avant,”  till,  amidst  the 
ranks  of  declensions,  conjugations,  and 
syntax,  they  are  entirely  bewildered 
and  lost.  Four  or  five  years  of  school, 
folio  well  by  about  as  many  of  Col¬ 
lege  education  and  discipline,  send 
ihe  tiny  and  self-sufficient  stripling, 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  out  upon  the 
voyage  of  life,  without  rudder  or  com¬ 
pass,  ready  to  suffer  shipwreck  upon 
the  first  rock,  or  sand-hank,  or  w  hirl- 
pool,  which  may  chance  to  lie  in  his 
course.  Of  all  the  eventful  |>criods  of 
a  man’s  life,  the  most  awfully  tick¬ 
lish  and  decisive  of.  his  future  fortune 
in  the  world  is  tliat  which  intervenes, 
according  to  the  present  method  of 
education,  betwixt  what  is  termed 
the  finishing  of  one’s  studies,  and 
the  entering  u]X)p  the  real  business 
of  life.  If  this  ])ausc,  as  is  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  ca.so,  is  rendered  sWt, 
and  the  inexperienced  and  voLitile 
youth  is  hurried  immediately  into 
the  chambers  of  flic  writer,  the  rhop 


of  the  apothecary,  the  niejv^rouin  oj 
tJie  officers,  or  behind  the  dti,k  of  tli- 
rnerchaiit,  a  great  and  a  inanife>t  ri>k 
is  run  on  the  score  of  careltssne?; 
and  inefficiency.  W  henever  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  imjwrtant  duties  of  tl.e 
man  arc  brought  unseasonably  under 
the  attention  of  ilie  boy,  they  are 
sure  to  l>e  neglected,  or  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  in  a  slovenly  and  superficial  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  thus  a  false  and  an  uncer¬ 
tain  step  or  two  ujwn  the  ver\'  thrc<h- 
hold  of  life,  will  not  unfrcquentlv 
communicate  a  kind  of  tottering  im¬ 
pulse,  and  precipitancy,  and  inilver- 
icncy,  to  the  whole  future  career. 

If,  however,  a.s  likewise  occasion¬ 
ally  hapi>ens,  the  pause  which  tak^> 
place  upon  the  completion  of  ( 'ollrjt 
iiLst ruction  has  become  proiracuti,— 
if  the  young  man  is  visibly  and  coii- 
fessc'dly  unfit,  in  ])oint  of  years  ai -I 
discretion,  for  entering  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  which,  in  the  business  of  life,  art 
allotted  to  him,  oh  !  what  an  alarm¬ 
ing  and  decisive  crisis  has  now  oc¬ 
curred  !  Idleness,  at  any  period  of  life, 
is  dangerous, — but  idleness  upcii  the 
first  awakening  of  the  passions,  and 
whilst  pleasure  lures,  and  curiosity 
prompts,  is  verily  destructive,  i  hr 
exiK'rienccd  Flysscs  was  nearly  ruin¬ 
ed  by  tlie  syren  voice  of  tlic  temptit 
Pleasure ;  but  had  L’iysses  bi  tn  a 
young  Collegian,  as  it  is  cxpr«scd. 
witli  nothing  on  earth  wherewith  to 
occupy  his  attention,  save  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  liis  tc‘mporary  desire,  the 
fulhiment  of  his  occasional  w’hiin,— 
had  not  Ithaca,  and  Home,  and 
Penelope,  occupied  his  thoughts,  and 
urged  uis  every  exertion,  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  then 
assuredly  had  he  sojouriitd  for  lite 
in  the  lap  of  sensual  gratifiwtion, 
makings  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  his  nature,  of  all  tlwi 
raises  and  establishes  the  man 
the  brute — the  divine  image  aborc 
that  of  the  beastly  hog. 

But  how,  it  may  be,  and  it 
actually  been  repeatedly  askc(», 
these  risks  and  dangers  to  be  * 
ed  ?  What'preferable  plan  of  e«lu»- 
lion  to  that  at  present  adopted?  ^ 
the  writer  of  these  strictures  to 
vance  ?  Notwithstanding  the  nuu*y 
rous  answers  which  have 
been  made  to  these  enquincs, 
yet  attempt  one  solution  more.  - 
mv  answer  is,  that  the^qu 
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will  be  fully  iolved,  whenever  the 
itTiii  “  Education"  has  been  bO  de- 
MneJ  as  to  admit  only  of  one  opinion 
about  its  meaning.  If  education, 
therefore,  be,  as  it  confessedly  is,  a 
]>reparatOTy  system,  a  course  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  adopted  with  a  view  to  ulte¬ 
rior  objects — if  the  leading  view  in 
(ducatioti  be  power,"  rather  than 
acquisition,  or  acquisition  only,  or 
at  least,  principally,  in  reference  to 
“  power" — if  it  be  admitted  that 
110  such  power  or  aptitude  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  deep,  and  permanent, 
and  indelible  impressions — and  if 
time  and  luaturetl  reason  be  indis- 
jicnsable  to  the  retaining  and  ready 
use  of  these  impressions ;  then  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  w’henever  these  indispen- 
sablts  are  overlooked,  or  considered 
of  but  inferior  moment  in  educa¬ 
tion,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  system.  I  can  suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  boy  of  ^quick 
parts,  and  a  happy  memory, — and 
this,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  most 
favourable  supposition  possible, — lias 
made  the  usual  circuit  of  the  classics 
in  three  or  four  years  ;  has  actually 
read  all  that  others  read,  construed 
all  that  others  construe,  and  commit¬ 
tal  to  memory  all  that  others  com- 
tnit  to  memory,  in  six  or  seven  years, 
find  this,  too,  at  a  very  early  periotl 
of  his  life ;  will  any  one  aver  or 
maintain,  that  although  the  actual 
acquisition  of  wor^s,  and  even  ideas, 
in  both  cases  may  be  the  same,  the 
“  impression”  can  be  equally  lasting, 
and  tlie  consequent  power”  equally 
etficient  in  both?  In  the  one  case, 
the  seal  has  been  indeed  applied  to 
wax,  but  this  has  been  done  whilst 
that  wax  w'as  in  too  soft  and  ductile 
a  state  to  preserve  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion.  Time,  besides,  has  not  been 
^ven  for  stamping  and  settling  the 
image.  In  the  other  case,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  all  this  has  taken  place,  and 
a  suitable  impression  has  been  deep- 
iy  and  permanently  effected.  In  edu¬ 
cation,  therefore,  both  in 

reference  to  season  and  duration,  is 
of  indispensable  moment ;  and  they 
who,  by  a  kind  of  mental  machinery, 
endeavour  to  accomplish  that  object 
in  one  year,  which,  let  the  means  be 
'▼hat  they  may,  can  only  be  proper¬ 
ly  effected  in  two  years,  are  deteri¬ 
orating  the  character  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  generation,  and  are  playing  off  a 
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most  dangeroui,  hoax  u^>cn  their  sup¬ 
porters  and  votaries. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  disqui¬ 
sition,  somewhat,  perhaps,  protract¬ 
ed,  from  the  retrospect  which  I  am 
now,  from  my  seventeenth  year, 
enabletl  to  take  of  iny  own  school 
education.  Had  I  commenced  iny 
Latin  in  my  seventh,  instead  of  my 
tenth,  and  finished  my  course  in 
the  eleventli  instead  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  my  life,  I  should  have 
been  gootl  for  nothing,  or  only  fitted 
to  eommit  murder  upon  all  the  nine- 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  still  more 
numerous  rules  of  calculation  in  some 
obscure  village  school,  at  the  mercy 
of  indulgent  mothers  and  capricious 
aunts,  and  dunned,  pcrliaps,  at  last, 
in  my  old  age,  into  an  ill-assorted  an«l 
unhappy  marriage  with  some  flushed 
and  ffeshy  sun-flower  of  vulgarity  and 
intemperance.  Nay,  had  1  even  left 
the  academy  at  sixteen,  the*  usual,  in¬ 
stead  of  seventeen,  the  more  protract¬ 
ed  pcrioil,  I  had  not,  in  all  probability, 
retaine*d  that  decided  taste  for  classi¬ 
cal  and  literary  pursuits  and  acquire¬ 
ments  which,  amidst  all  my  wander¬ 
ings  and  all  my  trials,  has  afforded  me 
the  most  exquisite,  and  the  most  per¬ 
manent  enjoyment.  I  would  not,  at 
this  hour,  exchange  the  liappiness 
which,  of  a  summer  eve,  or  of  a 
spring  morning,  of  a  dull  November 
day,  or  of  a  tempestuous  January 
night,  I  can,  either  in  consonance  with 
the  breath,  or  in  spite  of  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  nature,  command  w'ith  my  ve¬ 
nerable  and  enchanting  friends  of  the 
academy,  or  of  tlie  porch,  of  the  en¬ 
chanting  and  sunny  land  of  ancient 
lore  and  deathless  song;  I  would 
not  exchange  this  luxury  of  the  soul, 
and  paradise  of  every  loftier  and 
more  ennobling  feeling,  for  all  which 
w'ealth  or  station  could  confer.  There 
is  indeed  a  ]>leasure  in  classical  pur¬ 
suits  and  reveries,  which  none  but 
the  truly  initiateil  can  fully  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  from  the  perception  and 
participation  of  which  the  mere  pe¬ 
dant  and  the  verbal  critic  are,  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  ignorant  and  uneducated, 
most  decidedly  excluded.  This  plea¬ 
sure  does  not  indeed  consist  in  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  drift 
and  thenuaning  of  authors,  merely; 
it  does  not  lurk  in  the  crooked  sinuo¬ 
sities  and  dark  labyrinths  of  some 
rjabbed,  and  twisted,  and  obstinate 
4  K 
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passage ;  it  docs  not  even  reside  in  a 
delicate  apprehension  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  synonymes.  or  the  various 
lights  and  shadows  of  winged  words ; 
it  is  to  be  experienced  only  by  him 
whose  heart  has  been  steeped  in  He¬ 
licon,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  whose  moral  nature  has 
been  awakened  by  the  iEolian  harp 
of  Greece,  and  Tiburnian  lyre  of 
Home,  into  an  extacy  of  sustained 
and  entranced  blessedness. 

Oh !  to  wander  forth,  amidst  the  en¬ 
couragements  and  blandishments  of 
the  country  and  of  the  season,  w  ith  a 
classical  author  in  my  hand,  and  in 
compassing  the  wildness,  and  the 
sublimity,  and  the  ever- gratifying 
freshness  of  the  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  of  the  woods  and  streams,  with 
a  rainbow'-encircling  of  taste,  and 
with  a  fairy  investment  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  to  feel,  and  to  know,  and  to 
be  assured,  that  1  am  a  better,  and  a 
nobler,  and  a  happier  being  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  to  follow'  out,  and  to  exalt 
the  benevolent  and  sublime  expres¬ 
sions  of  Nature,  by  a  corresponding 
spirit  and  tone,  breathed  from  the 
hallowed  depths  of  antiquity,  and  to 
individualize  and  embody  every  pur¬ 
suit,  and  shadowy  conception  of  the 
mind,  in  the  grace  and  the  drapery 
of  another  and  a  more  tasteful  age ; 
to  view  the  fields,  and  the  cottages, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  streams,  as  the 
poets  of  Sicily  or  of  Mantua  viewed 
them  ;  to  travel  up  the  withdrawing 
vale  of  ancient  history,  with  Livy  or 
Herodotus,  or  to  dive  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  soul,  with  Ho¬ 
race,  with  Juvenal,  with  Seneca,  or 
Quinctilian  ! — these  are  the  ever- 
varying  delights  and  gratifications  of 
the  man  whose  mind  is  alive  to  the 
perception  of  classical  grace,  enthu- 
siam,  energy,  and  beauty. 

Nor  is  this  classical  enthusiasm 
in  any  case  a  solitary  predilection. 
A  mathematician  delights  in  angles, 
curves,  and  tangent’s  ;  and  there  his 
gratification  not  uiifrequently  termi¬ 
nates.  Give  a  conchologist  his  shell, 
and,  like  the  oyster  or  the  snail,  he 
rolls  himself  up  and  is  satisfied.  The 
chemist  needs  only  a  few  alkalis, 
aciils,  alembics,  and  retorts,  to  set  up 
his  soul  in  happiness.  The  minera¬ 
logist  is  posse  ssed  of  a  basket,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  a  fine  bed  of  hornblcnd  or 
basalt,  and  with  these  he  contrives  to 
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elicit  a  vast  profusion  of  delicts 
'rhe  antiquarian  gathers  elf-arrows 
battle-axes,  and  urus-horns,  and 
sleeps  and  dreams  of  his  treasures 

Jujenis  gaudet  equis  canfe 
que  ;  and  looks  no  further  for  hap¬ 
piness,  ^  Sunt  quos  meta  fervidis 
evitata  rotis,  palinaque  nobilis  evehit 
ad  decs,"  and  they  arc  in  Elysium. 

Est  qui  veteris  pocula  Massici  ne- 
quaquam  spernit  and  he  sleeps  on 
an  arm-chair,  and  snores  satisfaction. 

Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  Venator," 
and  by  him,  even  the  claims  and  al¬ 
lurements,  teneriE  conjugis,”  are 
forgotten  ;  and  even  the  philosopher, 
the  man  of  investigation,  and  science, 
and  experiment,  lurks  within  an  ap¬ 
propriated  circle  of  pursuit,  beyond 
w'hich  his  feelers  do  not  communi¬ 
cate  enjoyment  or  intelligence,  hut 
a  Classical  Enthusiast,”  one 
whom  the  “  Gelidum  nemus,  nym- 
pharuraque  leves  cum  satyris  cnori 
secernunt  populo,”  cannot  possibly, 
even  w'ere  he  so  inclined,  restrict  or 
limit  his  powers  and  susceptibilities. 
The  same  aptitude  and  energy  of 
heart  and  of  soul,  w'hich  have  made 
him  familiar  wdth  the  spirit  and  the 
power  of  ancient  wisdom  and  song, 
will,  and  must,  of  necessity,  carry  him 
into  various  lateral,  and  allitd,  and 
derivative  channels  of  pursuit  and  en. 
joyment.  The  boundless  landscape  ot 

general  literature”  lies  before  him. 
To  his  advance  and  progression  there 
are,  in  fact,  no  bounds  opposed,  but 
such  as  the  limited  nature  of  man 
necessarily  and  universally  imply ! 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  life, 
and  stage  of  my  taste,  that  accident 

brought  me  acquainted  with  the 
meditations  of  Hervey,  with  his  star¬ 
ry  heavens  and  flowery  gardens,  ms 
cnildren  of  a  span  long,  and  deep  y- 

blusbing  auroras.  I  cannot  we^ 
describe  my  feelings  on  this  occaaon* 
— it  was  as  if  one  had  beat  * 
drum,  or  fired  a  cannon  witnui  y 

hearing;*  my  whole  soul  having sud- 

denly  passed  into  a  state  of  femi® 
tion,  gradually  heaved  and 
ed.  From  Hervey  to  Young  ▼ 
natural  and  easy  transition,  ao 
shall  never  forget  the  misty 
ings  at  the  latter  end  of  h^'^^  ^ 

I  spent  with  the  Night 
the  mountain's  brow, 
spirits,  and  almost  fancyinR  J 
of  their  number  and  nature- 
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moved  from  downriglit  insanity  ;  or, 
at  the  very  leasts  as  an  indication  of  a 
trifling  anda  kind  of  good-for-nothing 
character.  'I'herc  are  always  in  life, 
and  in  the  daily  exhibition  of  limb, 
and  muscle,  and  flesh,  and  speech, 
and  motion,  a  large  and  a  lum¬ 
bering  proportion  of  educated,  and 
respectable,  and  every-day  kind  (of 
people,  who,  as  they  have  not  the 
most  distant  notion  of  what  the  term 
poetry  means,  arc  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain”  that  it  can  mean  nothing  in  the 
least  valuable  to  the  possessor,  or  in¬ 
teresting  to  others.  And  tlicii  the 
busy  and  the  w’ordly-ihinded,  w  ith  all 
the  w’eight  of  business,  and  of  plans, 
and  plots  upon  their  shoulders,  know 
as  much  about  verse,  as  they  do  a- 
bout  the  V^atican,  and  arc  sure  to 
cast  every  now  and  then,  wdien  occa¬ 
sion  may  serve,  a  random,  and  an 
imbelle  telum  sine  ictu”  against  it. 
The  mob  and  the  mass  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  fixr  beneath,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  man  of  severe  science 
equally  elevated  above  such  pursuits, 
— so  the  poor  poetaster  is  left  in  all 
his  Elysium  of  self-approbation  and 
fancied  happiness,  to  seek  for  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  Muse,  and  in  her  alone. 

And,  verily,  even  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  he  has  his  reward.  1  n 
order  to  enjoy^  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner,  the  reveries,  and  fancies,  and 
beatitudes  of  the  poet,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  possess  the  powers  and 
tlTe  expression  of  Scott,  Byron,  or 
Campbell.  There  is  perhaps  no  one 
who  partakes  more  largely  of  the 
heaven  of  blessedness  which  such  a 
taste  implies,  than  the  person  whose 
every  effort  is  completely,  or  compa¬ 
ratively  abortive,  but  who  still  ex¬ 
periences  pleasure  unutterable  in  the 
renewal  and  diversifying  of  these  ef¬ 
forts.  When  a  young  man  of  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen,  for  example,  has 
caught  the  fire  of  inspiration — when 
the  divine  afflatus  is  yet  recent,  and 
strong  upon  the  chords  and  fibres  of 
his  heart — when  his  pulse  streams  and 
exults  in  hitherto  unexperienced  ecs- 
tgey — wnen  the  imagination  has 
been  subjected  to  the  desires  of  the 
heart,  and  the  possessor,  for  the  first 
time,  feels,  and  estimates,  and  ex¬ 
ults  in  the  knowledge  of  a  plastic 
power,  of  which  he  was  hitherto 
comparatively  ignorant ; — when  all 
this  takes  place,  under  the  advantage 
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of  education,  and  of  a  fostering  land- 
5cape — oh,  who  shall  measure  out, 
in  words  and  phrases,  the  precise 
quantity  and  degree  of  enjoyment  of 
which  such  a  despised,  or  at  least 
disregarded  individual, is  susceptible! 

Romance,  and  1  say  it  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  four 
Scotch  l.'niversities,  with  the  six 
J*rincipals  at  their  head — Romance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
life,  and  I  care  not  tlH)ugh  the  nail 
of  Jael  penetrate  my  temples,  and 
I  be  consigned  to  the  prosaic  re¬ 
alities  of  the  narrow  house,  what 
time  I  cease  to  be  influenced  and 
actuated  by  such  enchantments  !  It 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  gra- 
tissimus  error"  that  my  little  garden 
smiles,  and  yields  to  me,  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  the  blessed  fruits 
of  innocence  and  peaceful  reverie. 
IVhat  claims  lias  that  aged  and  fan¬ 
tastic  thorn,  which  adorns  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Margaret’s  kail-yard,  but  for 
those  characters  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  heart,  in  which  1  am  en¬ 
abled,  during  all  seasons,  and  under 
every  aspect,  to  invest  it?  The  lights 
and  shadings  of  these  trees,  which 
are  now  leafing'*  down  on  the  hill-side 
into  the  absolute  nakedness  of  win¬ 
ter,  were  only  a  variety  of  colouring, 
and  a  testimony  of  departed  vigour 
and  verdure,  without  the  soul  that 
associates.  The  little  stream  which 
pursues  its  way  from  the  steep, 
and  through  many  an  intricacy  of 
course  and  usefulness,  at  last  mixes 
its  insignificent  flow  with  the  more 
copious  flood  beneath,  without  the 
dress  and  the  decoration  of  the  fan¬ 
cy,  were  only  a  mill-dam,  or  a 
lead,  or  a  watering  pond,  as  occasion 
might  serve.  These  twin  Lomonts, 
which  wave  off  in  so  graceful  and 
imposing  an  outline  towards  the 
w'est,  and  which  are  so  often  reliev¬ 
ed  by  the  glowing  evening  sky,  the 
towering  summer  cloud,  or  the  dark 
blue  depth  of  a  night  heaven,  from 
behind — what  were  these,  abstracted 
from  me,  and  my  perceptions,  but  a 
luml)ering  height  of  obstruction  to 


•  “  Leafing  down’* — dropping  gra- 
dnally  their  leaves.  To  leaf,  may  mean 
cither  to  put  on  or  to  put  off  leaves. 
Thus  we  say,  to  »kin  a  wound,  and  to 
•kin  an  eel ;  to  let  a  person  when  admis¬ 
sion  is  given,  and  when  it  is  refused. 


the  view,  or  a  subject  of  closer  spe fil¬ 
iation  in  respect  of  the  breed  and  the 
pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle  ?  i^pg- 
rated  from  the  sublimity  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  which  the  soul  of  the  enthusi¬ 
ast  behoves  to  regard  it,  what  is  the 
nightly  glow  and  magnificince  of 
an  archefl  and  a  frosty  heaven,  but 
a  countless  profusion  of  luminous 
points,  and  a  roofing  in  with  deep  and 
oppressive  blue?  It  is  this  creative 
faculty,  tills  imaginative  propensity, 
which  clothes  even  uniformity  aiui 
barrenness  in  some  outline  or  other, 
ofexpresion  or  interest ;  which  causes 
the  wheat  to  spring  up  in  place  of 
the  thistle,  and  which  culls  even 
from  the  most  offensive  objects, 
something  of  relation  that  is  suitable, 
or  of  effect  that  is  arresting.  For 
the  sake  of  society,  therefore,  and 
for  our  own  sake  in  particular,  “  let 
us  all  be  romantic  together,”  for 
whenever  our  eyes  have  been  fairly 
opened  upon  the  nakedness  and  truth 
of  our  condition,  though  we  may  then 
he  as  gods  in  the  view  of  the  world, 
seeing  good  and  evil,  w'e  shall  pro¬ 
bably  discover  that  we  have  forfeit¬ 
ed  Paradise ! 

The  little  library  in  my  mother'i 
dwelling  consisted  of  the  Bible, 
John  Knox's  History,  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  the  Cloud  of  W  it- 
ncsscs,  Naphtali,  the  Hind  let  Loose, 
the  Scotch  Worthies,  the  Glimpse  of 
Glory,  the  Fourfold  State,  Herveys 
Medi  tations,  Y  oung’sNightThought^ 

the  Holy  War,  and  the  Pilgrims 
Progress ;  with  a  stray  volume  of 
Cowdey,  containing  the  Davideis. 
Next  to  the  poetical,  the  covenant¬ 
ing  volumes  early  began  to  occupy 
my  attention,  and  engage  my  feel¬ 
ings.  These  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  were  strengthened  an 
rooted  by  the  conversation  of  my  mo¬ 
ther  and  aunts,  to  whose  traditioi^ 
ary  anecdotes  of  atrocities  committed 
by  Bloody  Dalzel,  and  infamous 
anti  merciless  Clavers,  I  used  td listen 
much  more  attentively  than  I 
did  to  Mr  Andrew  Yorstons  cx«  - 
lent  discourses  upon  Sabbath.  ^ 

I  became,  ere  I  had  left  Ae  ’ 
staunch  Covenanter,— a 
which  has  had  considerable  influ 
upon  the  fortunes  of  my 

«  Oh,  my  bairn «idiny 
me  one  even^.  “  I  had 
reading,  in  her  hearing,  the  narr»o 
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of  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  Jolm 
Hrown,  the  religious  carrier,  “oh,  my 
baini !  these  war*  indeed  fearfu*  and 
jiulgnieiit-like  times !  and  mony  a 
day  ha’e  1  heard  auld  Uncle  Andrew 
speaking  for  hail  hours  about  them, 
'fhere  was  a  late  and  a  caul*  hairst 
in  the  bloody  Eighty-five;  and  Uncle 
Andrew,  wha  had  been,  according  to 
auld  use  and  wont,  at  the  Uootl-fair 
at  Dumfries,  e*en  buying  the  bairns 
shoon  against  the  incoming  winter, 
—he  was  returning,  as  1  was  tell¬ 
ing  ye,  hame,  late  at  night,  through 
the  dark  and  the  eiry  ford  o*  Ba- 
lachun  Linn— an*  a  fearfu*  an*  a  un- 
cannie  bit  it  is,  I  wat  weel, — a*  o*er- 
hnng  wi*  bushes,  and  enclosed  wi* 
rocks  and  precipices,  that  are  aye 
threatening  to  tumble  down  upon 
your  head  as  ye  pass  below  them  ; — 
an’  just  as  auld  Uncle  Andrew  had 
begun  to  descend  the  brae,  and  was 
wising  cannily  in  by  the  steps  o*  the 
Clauchry-ford,  he  was  met  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  black  tyke,  which  lap  up 
upon  his  breast,  and  made  an  awfu* 
ado  an*  wark  about  him.  Andrew 
stood  a  wee  aghast,  and  wi*  the  end 
o’  his  kent — for  he  keepit  aye  a  gude 
steive  rung  in  his  hand — he  tried  to 
baud  the  fearsome  creature  at  arms- 
length ;  but  it  wadna  do,  for  the 
beast  fastened  to  his  coat-tails,  and 
pu’d,  and  pu*d,  till  it  drew  him  fair¬ 
ly  aff  the  road,  and  in  amang  the 
bushes  by  the  side  o*  the  burn. 
Through  the  strength  o*  Guid, 
thinks  Uncle  Andrew,  1*11  see  what 
thou  wants ;  for  thou  seems  flesh 
and  bluid,  be  thou  what  else  thou 
may,  as  weel  as  TP.ysel*.  Sae  up  the 
Linn,  and  in  below  the  brow  o*  the 
craig,  my  uncle  followed  his  conduc¬ 
tor,  determined  to  see  whare  and 
what  it  would  lead  him  to.  The 
roaring  o’  the  Linn  and  the  rum- 
ling  pool  was  awfu*,  yet  it  could  nae 
a’  thegither  drown  the  waefu*  sounds 
which  were  mixed  with  the  noise  o' 
the  waters;  an*  aye  as  my  uncle 
gaed  on,  following  the  dog — for  a 
dng,  to  be  sure,  it  was  which  led  him 
forwards — he  heard  the  moan,  and 
the  wail,  and  the  lamentation  of  a 
puir  suflering  human  creature,  mair 
and  mair  distinctly  !  The  dog  be¬ 
gan  now  to  bark  wi'  perfect  impa¬ 
tience,  and  at  ^t  brought  Uncle 
Andrew  to  the  Very  spot  whare  ita 
•uffering,  and  bleeding,  and  seem¬ 


ingly  dying  master  lay.  '  Tn  the 
name  o*  Him  !*  said  my  uncle,  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  ceaseless  and  heart¬ 
piercing  lament  of  the  suft’ercr — ‘  In 
the  name  o*  Him  wha  suffered  him- 
sel*,  and  kens  aye  sinsyne  how  to 
succour  them  that  are  sore  afflicted  ! 
what  are  ye  ?  wha  are  ye  ?  and 
wherefore  are  ye  here  in  sic  a  plight, 
an*  at  sic  an  untimely  season  ?*  *  Oh, 
man  !  ye’re  a  bauld  man,  an*  a  fear¬ 
less  Christian  !*  rejoined  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Adam  Harkness  of 
Locherben,  ‘  to  venture  in  upon  me 
at  this  time  o*  the  night,  in  this 
place,  and  me  in  sic  a  condition.' 

‘  And  what,*  continued  my  Uncle, 
after  a  moment’s  breath,  endeavour¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  Adam 
softly  and  securely  upon  the  edge  of 
a  flat  rock  which  jutted  out  beside 
him,  ‘  what,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Covenant,  has  brought  thegude- 
man  of  Locherben  into  his  present 
condition  ?*  ‘  Clavers,*  was  the  an¬ 

swer,  after  having  refreshed  him¬ 
self  with  a  mouthful  of  water,  sup¬ 
plied  by  my  Uncle’s  hand  from  the 
torrent  beneath,  *  Clavers,*  replied 
Adam,  ‘  the  bloody,  the  wanton,  and 
the  merciless  Clavers.  I  had  come 
out  only  this  forenoon  from  my  hid¬ 
ing-place  in  the  Linn  here,  a  little 
beneath  whare  I  now  lye,  and  had 
crawled  up  the  crags,  and  alangst 
the  cleugh,  and  in  by  the  kail-yard, 
beneath  the  auld  ash-tree,  to  your 
back  barn-door  at  Auchincairn,  just 
seeking  for  some  little  bodily  nour¬ 
ishment,  for  1  had  tasted  nae  meat  for 
four-and- twenty  hours  bygane — no 
since  the  evening  of  the  Lord’s  bless¬ 
ed  Day,  whan  I  was  hunted  frae  my 
ain  fireside,  and  through  Caple  Yetts, 
by  that  limb  o*  Satan,  and  besom  o' 
God’s  wrath,  cursing  Tam  Halliday. 
1  had  just  swallowed  the  needfu', 
said  roy  prayers,  and  laid  me  down 
on  the  far  corner  of  the  rye  mow, 
to  get  an  hour  or  twa's  rest,  whan 
word  was  brought  me  that  Clavers 
had  crossed  the  ford  at  the  Pot-house, 
and  wad  be  up  the  brae  in  a  ^iffy.  I 
ran  without  delay,  and  wi  a'  my 
might  and  speed,  for  the  cave  and 
the  Linn  ;  but  just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  swinging  myself,  as  I  used 
to  do,  frae  a  lang  twig,  into  the  Linn, 
and  the  cave  beneath,  1  got  ae  glance 
o*  Clavers'  fearfu*  countenance  on 
the  brae  ahoon  me — saw  him  stop  his 
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horse — present  his  carabine — heard 
him  litter  a  dreadful  oath — and, 
yelling,  fire  ! — and  then  I  felt  .a 
ball  pass  through  iny  right  arm 
hcrcj  a  little  wav  alioon  the  el¬ 
bow.  I  immediately  dropt  down  up¬ 
on  the  hard  rock,  and  have  been  se¬ 
verely  bruised  by  the  fall,  as  well 
as  wounded  by  the  bullet.  Clavers 
came  up,  with  a  few  of  his  troopers, 
to  the  very  brow  of  the  steep,  and 
after  causing  several  craigs  lo  be 
hurled  over  the  precipice,  and  after 
firing  several  shots  into  the  deepest 
and  darkest  part  of  tlie  Linn,  he 
took  his  de})arture.  'fhus  the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  to  deliver  his  ser¬ 
vant,  though  sorely  wounded  and 
bruised,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer, — and  hath  sent,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  my  faithful  dog 
Trusty,  who  hath  never  left  me,  my 
friend,  my  neighbour,  and  my  kins¬ 
man,  lo  dress  my  wounds,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  my  necessities.’  ” 

d  hesc  wounds,  it  is  true,  were,  on 
the  present  occasion,  dressed  and 
healed  ;  and  these  necessities  it  w^as 
in  the  powder  of  Andrew  Clibson  and 
his  brother,  the  gudeman  of  Auchin- 
cairn,  fully,  though  cautiously,  to  re¬ 
lieve;  but  they  could  not  prevent  that 
fatality  and  treachery,  in  consequence 
of  which,  this  poor  man  became  at 
last  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  an  in¬ 
veterate  and  merciless  foe,  suffering 
at  last  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused 
at  the  Clalloiv-lee,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh  J  *♦*★»*“  « 
My  Uncle  here  enters  upon  wdiat 
he  terms  the  second  era  of  his  life, 
his  experience  and  history  in  the 
double  capacity  of  student  and  tu¬ 
tor  ;  during  which  period,  he  seems 
to  have  encountered  a  great  variety 
of  character  and  of  treatment,  and 
to  have  learned  much  from  experi¬ 
ence,  which  may  probably  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  others  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced  with  himself.  Over  this  se¬ 
cond  division  of  his  life,  I  find  the 
words  **  EXPERTo  crede”  written 
in  large  letters,  double- stroked  be¬ 
low,  and  evidently  authenticating  the 
various  facts  and  narratives  which 
imineiliatcly  follow’.  The  deevilry, 
therefore,  and  the  trick,  and  the  fun, 
of  “  Ill  Tam”  the  school-boy,  may 
henceforth  be  considered  as  exchan- 
fpr  the  impetuosity,  and  rash¬ 
ness,  and  inexperience  of  youth  ;  and 


they  who  have  themselves  made  no 
false  steps  in  life,  or  who  have  never 
suffered  injury  or  injustice,  will  have 
little  interest  in  the  succeeding  iia- 
pers.  But  if  there  be  a  single  way¬ 
ward,  fluctuating,  well-meaning,  hut 
rash  and  inconsiderate  wight,  vclcnt 
-A  SCOTCH  TUTOU/  whostiJl 
tosses  about  on  the  ocean  of  depen¬ 
dency  and  adventure,  to  him  die 
following  pages  of  ‘‘  111  Tam”  may 
prove  at  once  interesting  and  \n- 
structive.  X. 


ON  SHOOTING  W’ITJI  A  LONG  BOW. 

Oh  !  wad  some  |H)vv’r  the  giftie  gic  us, 
To  see  ourseVs  as  others  see  us^ 

It  wad  frae  monic  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion. 

Burnt. 

MR  EDITOR, 

“  Shooting  w’itha  long  bow”  is 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  very 
prevalent,  but  contemptible  practice, 
w’hich  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine  in  terms  more  significant  or  con¬ 
cise  than  those  I  have  just  used. 
Allow  me,  how’ever,  without  a  figure, 
and  in  plain  parlance,  to  state  mure 
at  length  wliat  is  included  in  the 
phrase,  Shooting  with  a  long  how.” 
The  simple  meaning  then,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  telling  what  is  not 
true,  and,  in  consequence,  the  narra¬ 
tor  is  a  Li  A  R  !  Truth  is  the  mark  at 
W’hich  he  should  aim ;  but  the  farther 
he  shoots  beyond  it,  or  the  wider  the 
aim  he  takes,  the  longer  is  the  how 
which  he  draws.  In  the  application 
of  this  phrase  there  is,  however, 
one,  and  only  one  peculiarity,  which, 
in  some  degree,  may  claim  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  saving  point,  and  which 
it  is  but  fair  to  mention.  ’1  he  man 
to  w’hom  so  odious  a  description  is 
usually  applied,  is  not  a  deliberate 
liar.  He  w'ould  scorn  to  frame,  ut¬ 
ter,  and  circulate,  a  falsehc^  wbic 
would  either  directly  or 
injure  the  life,  the  property,  or 
good  name  of  any  individual, 
quite  probable  that  the 
the  long  bow  may  he  free  of  al  m 
lice;  or  of  any  tincture  of  . 
the  spirit  of  detraction,  ine 
which  so  easily  besets  ^**“J.* 
that  of  a  wicked  tongue,  see  i  g 
injure  and  degrade  the  .  pf 

talents  of  anouier  person,  bu 


a  vain 


tongue,  seeking  to  exa 
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self  in  Ill's  own,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
others.  At  one  time,  he  adds  to  the 
truth,  at  another,  he  takes  from  it ; 
now,  ins  statement  is  founded  on  fact 
—now,  it  is  all  tiction ;  but  he  is  at  all 
times,  and  upon  all  sucli  occasions, 
simply  burning  incense  at  the  shrine 
of  his  own  vanity,  and  just  mixing 
truth  witli  falsehooel,  and  facts  with 
fancy,  in  such  proportions  as  he 
thinks  will  best  serve  to  make  his 
acquaintances  stare  with  admiration 
and  astonishment,  and  think  more 
liighly  of  him  than  sober  truth  w'ould 
warrant.  Jlut  a  question  naturally 
suggests  itself  here.  Does  he  succeed 
ill  this  ?  lie  does  not — and  let  him 
mark  the  consequence.  After  deceiv¬ 
ing  himself  for  a  long  time,  (his 
friends  being  undeceived  in  a  very 
short  time,)  he  finds,  to  his  mortifi¬ 
cation,  that  he  has  deceived  nobody 
but  himself,  and  that  the  higher  he 
has  endeavoured  to  exalt  his  character 
and  talents  above  their  true  standard, 
the  low’er  he  has  sunk  them  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  disco¬ 
vered,  at  once  his  w^ant  of  modesty 
and  veracity.  Making  this  unplea¬ 
sant  discovery,  he  begins,  w’hen  per- 
iiaps  it  is  too  late,  to  endeavour  to  es- 
talilish  his  character  upon  a  better 
I'oundation,  and  to  assert  his  right  to 
wliat  is  realljj  his  due ;  but  here 
again  he  labours  under  a  great  dis- 
ailvantage,  for  “  even  if  he  speak 
the  truth,'*  his  statements  are  receiv¬ 
ed  with  hesitation  and  distrust,  and 
he  feels  to  his  cost,  the  bitter  truth 
contained  in  the  w  ords  of  the  ancient 
fabulist : — 

Quicunque  tuqd  fraude  scnicl  innotuit, 
hiiamsi  vera  dicit,  amittit  fidem. 

I  t  is  probable  enough,  that  associates, 
tired  of  him  at  last,  and  disgusted 
at  his  narrations,  either  become  shy 
of  his  company,  or  shun  him  altoge¬ 
ther,  as  they  would  shun  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  one  addicted  to  habitual 
intoxication.  In  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other.  Major  Longbow  has 
only  the  alternative  of  forming  a 
new,  but  an  inferior  set  of  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Here,  however,  old  habits 
return  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
relapse  in  a  physical  disease.  The 
pampered  palate  still  recurs  to  the 
J'aine  over-seasoned  dainties,  for  the 
support  of  its  vanity,  as  a  return  to 
^he  Rtimulating  liquor  alTords  a 


temporavy  freshness  and  vigour  to 
the  parched  veins  and  shattered 
nerves  of  the  drunkard. 

One  great  misfortune  under  which 
the  drawer  of  a  long  how'  always  la¬ 
bours,  is,  that  amongst  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  w’lio  are  of  course  well 
aware  of  his  foible,  there  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  not  one  faithful  friend  to  bring 
the  system  of  self-delusion  to  an 
end,  by*  an  honest  and  candid  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  folly  of  feeding  bis 
vanity  at  the  expcnce  of  sacrificing 
his  character  for  truth.  In  such  a 
case,  advice  would  often,  perhaps,  bo 
well  received,  if  it  were  faithlully 
and  kindly  administered  ;  but  it  is 
sehlom  ofi'ered.at  all,  partly  througli 
fear  of  offending,  and  partly  from 
tlie  ])lc‘asnre  acquaintances  feel  in 
enjoying  the  joke  which  such  a  de¬ 
spicable  foible  affords  tliem.  Ac¬ 
quaintances  look  on,  and  relish  it 
as  a  kind  of  amusement,  just  as  the 
I'hilistiues  made  sport  of  Sampson, 
or  as  little  urclipis  amuse  themselves 
with  the  tipsy  citizen,  who  imagines 
that  he  is  walking  steadily,  and 
straight  forward  to  his  home,  when, 
ill  fact,  he  is  mistaking  the  breadth 
of  the  street  for  the  length  of  it,  and 
reeling  and  swaggering  at  every  step. 

The  test  of  ridicule  I  have  know  n 
applied  with  eftect  to  stop,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  long-bow- 
exercise  of  its  pitiable  hero,  and  com¬ 
pel  him  to  shrink  within  himself,  in 
all  the  bitter  consciousness  of  de¬ 
tected  falsehood ;  but  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  this  test  requires  a  degree  of 
readiness,  confidence,  and  power  of 
imagination,  possessed  by  few,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended 
as  a  general  remedy  for  this  mental, 
or  rather  moral  disease.  The  plan  is, 
to  give  the  bow  a  still  stronger  pull, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  to  narrate  a  tale  in 
the  same  strain,  but  abundantly  more 
extravagant  and  ridiculous,  wnich  is 
perfectly  equivalent  to,  although  it 
saves  one  the  pain  of  telling  Major 
Longbow  to  his  face,  that  he  is  a  fa¬ 
bricator  and  a  liar,  and  that  others, 
were  they  so  inclined,  could  fight 
him  with  his  own  weapnons,  and  per¬ 
haps  surpass  him  in  this  dishonour¬ 
able  warfare. 

Such  a  deplorable  instance  of  self- 
infatuation,  as  that  of  the  long-bow, 
demands  our  syinnathy,  and  calls  for 
remonstrance.  1  nc  fabricator  of  a 


eofi 


On  Shooting^'  u  ith  a  Long  Bow. 

■tory  whose  origin  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  except  in  his  own  imagination^ 
becoming  much  in  love  with  the  in¬ 
genious  fabrication,  he,  by  some  un¬ 
accountable  process  of  mental  infa¬ 
tuation,  actually  believes  it  true,  and 
hence  the  most  unwarrantable  pre¬ 
possessions  or  prejudices  are  found¬ 
ed  and  acted  upon,  by  the  victim  of 
this  disease,  as  if  they  w^re  lightened 
up  into  actual  existence  by  the  sun¬ 
beams  of  truth. 

Another  unfortunate  case  in  which 
the  long-bow  hero  often  betrays  him¬ 
self,  is  a  want  of  consistency  and 
keeping,  in  many  of  his  fabrications, 
too  precious  in  his  sight  to  be  with¬ 
held  from  his  apparently  gratified 
hearers ;  but  it  is  frequently  discover¬ 
ed  that  memory,  not  keeping  pace 
with  imagination,  plays  him  now  and 
then  a  slippery  trick,  and  leads  him, 
on  one  occasion,  to  relate  what  hap¬ 
pened  over  three  bottles  of  Madeira 
with  Sir  John,  and  which,  at  anotlier 
time,  was  over  five  bottles  of  Claret 
with  My  Lord;  and  what  is  equally 
probable,  since  the  former  narration, 
nis  fertile  powers  have  either  sup- 
plieil  a  preface,  or  subjoined  an  adden¬ 
dum,  in  which  former  editions  w’cre 
deficient ;  all  giving  ample  proof  of 
the  force  of  Tillotson’s  remark,  that 

a  liar  has  need  of  a  good  memory.'* 

Shakespeare  has  given  a  felicitous  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  case,  in  Falstaff*s 
**  men  in  buckram.** 

When  a  man  has  thus  no  friends  to 
inform  him  of  his  failings,  and  is  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  from  not  knowing 
their  effects  on  his  character  and  con- 
ditiqn,  the  public  is  in  some  measure 
bound  to  hnd  friends  for  him,  and 
to  providt  for  the  blindness  of  his  va¬ 
nity,  just  as  the  parish  to  which  he 
belongs  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide 
for  him  in  the  case  of  his  becoming 
a  pauper,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  taking  care  of,  or  provid¬ 
ing  for  binisclf.  It  is  to  the  discharge 
of  such  a  duty,  Mr  Editor,  that  I 
solicit  your  assistance,  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  in  your  now  wide¬ 
ly-circulated  Magazine.  Who  knows 
what  poor  infatuated  self-approving 
wight  may  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  ana 
save  himself,  in  future,  the  degrad¬ 
ing  appellation  of  **  shooting  with  a 
Jong  bow  ;’*  amusing  some,  pitied  and 


despised  by  others,  and  dcgtadiie 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  all,  ^ 

“  To  make  himself  in  well-bred  tongue 
prevail,  ® 

And  little  I  the  hero  of  each  tale  !” 

As  already  hintetl,  I  know  nothing 
so  effectual  as  ridicule  for  curing  this 
moral  malady.  Remarks  so  general 
as  the  above  may  not  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Should  you  be  pleased 
however,  to  insert  these,  such  as  they 
are,  and  as  a  mere  opening  of  the 
case,  1  purpose,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Scots  Magazine,  to  give  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  folly  to  which  1  allude ; 
specimens,  some  of  them  drawn,  and 
some  of  them  not  draw  n,  from  life, 
but  all  of  them  applicable  to  life,  and 
such  as  may  be  useful,  without  be¬ 
ing  personally  offensive  to  any  one. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  1  am  to 
write  of  Fortune’s  favours  showered 
down  in  abundance  upon  the  mer¬ 
cantile  long-bow  drawer ; — of  ladies’ 
favours  bestowed  upon  the  all-suc¬ 
cessful  lover; — of  the  great  qualities, 
riches,  personal  and  political  influ¬ 
ence,  of  the  friends  of  the  honest  ple¬ 
beian  bowman ;  which  shall  prove, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
he  is  no  plebeian  at  all ;  — of  the 
marvellous  adventures  by  flood  and 
field,  and  strange  crosses  and  acci¬ 
dents  w'hich  have  befallen  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  his  journeys  through  regions 
unprofaned  by  the  foot  of  adventure; 
— in  the  case  of  the  warrior, 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  i*  the  eminent 
deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery ; 

— of  the  singular  discoveries  of  the 
author  and  critic,  to  whom  the  true 
honour  belongs  of  having 
some  of  the  ablest  papers  in  the 
-views  and  Magazines  of  the  day,  an 
some  of  the  best  anonymous 

in  our  floating  literature;**— and oi 

the  extraordinary  precocity  of 
in  the  childhood  of  others,  and  tn 
no  less  astonishing  * 

riving  at  the  years  of  ’ 

Such,  Mr  Editor,  are  my  honest  in- 

tentions,  and 

“  If  /  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  wrol* 
in  vain.” 

SiMOK  SnoaT-Boie- 
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Thi!  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Bute  was  13,7517;  nnd  the  Ages,  bs  rctumcil,  (iKingof 
I.>,su7  J’eisons,)  are  rather  rciluiulant  tlian  deficient. 

j  fhe  Numlior  of  Enumeration  Betums  reecive<i  from  the  Shire  of  Bute  was  C,  every  one  of  which 
I  i‘onUuiK*d  an  answer  to  the  (lucstion  eoiiccrning  the  Ages  of  I'erMins. 
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TOTALS  . . .  • 

5319  59i 


(1)  Tlie  incrcMc  of  population  in  the  Parishes  of  Dunnet,  Halkirk,  Bcay,  and  Thurso,  is  attri^tol 
tvirtly,  or  wholly,  to  an  influx  of  persons  from  the  County  of  .Sutherlawl.  (2)  The  prosperity  tl^ 
^•th^fOshery  hu  caused  a  great  increaaa  of  population  in  the  I*arish  of  l.athcrnn,  nnd  in  the  Burgh 
I'f  Wide  (3)  Reay  Parish  H  i»artly  in  the  Shire  of  SuUierland.  The  enUre  l»arish  contains  3815  inha- 
intants.  one  female  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  this  Parish. 


14-  Abstract  of  Returns  under  the  Population  Act^  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  f).t 


SHlllt:  OF  CAITHNESS— cow/iwMCii. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS 


Umierl 


Total 


MALES  •  •  • 
FEMALES 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Caithness  was  oOjSSS;  and  the  Numlxjr  of  I’crsoa'; 
whose  Ages  were  returned  was  30,2.>7 :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  ail  the  I’crson?  tl'.iicMi 
enumerated  liave  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  the  question  to  that  effect. 

The  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Caithness  wa^  10,  every  one  of 
whidi  contained  an  answer  to  the  question  eonceming  the  Ages  of  Persons. 


of  Cladtmannau 


OCCUPATIONS 


HOUSES 


PEUSOXS 


rARlSII,  TOWNSHir 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE 


ParisJi 

(1)  Parish 

(2)  Parish 
(■>)  Parish 

Stirling,  part  of.  Parish :  ( 1) 

Abbey  District 

Tillicoultry  -  .  (5)  Parish 


Alloa  I H 
k  I.u'kniaMnan 
l)ollar 

Logic,  part  of 


TOTALS 


(1)  One  male  and  one  female  in  Clackmannan  Parish  upwards  of  100  years  of  aga 
increase  of  population  at  Dollar  is  attributable  to  an  Academy  establish^  there.  (3)  Logic^rij. 
partly  in  Perthshire,  partly  in  Stirlingshire.  The  entire  Parish  cohUuns  2015  inhabitots.  J  ne  / 
District  was  included  with  I^ic  Pansh  in  the  Return  of  1811.  (4)  Stirling  Parish  is  ‘ 

lingshire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  7314  inhabitants.  (5)  The  great  increase  of  population  in 
Parish  of  Tillicoultry,  is  attributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  there. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS 


MALF.S  .. 
IFE.MALES 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Clackmannan  was  13,263;  and  the  Nuinto 
whose  Ages  were  rvturiicil  was  39,508 :  whence  it  appears,  that  tlie  Ages  of  betweOT  ow- 
cne-third  (say  twudifths)  part  of  the  Persons  therein  enumerated  have  not  been  obtaincu  in 
With  the  qucslicMi  to  that  eflri>ct. 

The  Total  Nunilicr  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Clackmannan  j 
which  did  n»>t  contain  any  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages,  and  are  thus  roarKe*' 

- - - - -  H  .  ...  i^j„fe^i^m<l;int-or.inronectinth 


pro(x>ttion  of  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  somewhat  deficient^ 
Numbers  of  Males  and  Females. 


■ibstract  of  Htturns  under  ike  Population  Adj  1  Geo.  IV. 


o(  Pumbarton 


HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS 


PERSONS 


rARiSJI,  TOWNSIIir 


i.x  rRA-rAuocniAL  place 


(I)  Thofamiliisof  fishermen,  and  of  shephcrtls,  arc  placed  in  the  second  column  of  Occupations, 
in  Uie  Return  from  Arrochar.  (!')  A  dock-yar<l  has  lx,*en  estiblislioil  at  the  Rurgh  of  Dumbarton* 
<3)  Lime-works  :uid  collieries  have  been  discontinued  at  New  Kilpatrick.  (I)  One  tcinale  upwards  of 
KKI  years  of  age  in  Old  Kilp;itrick  Parish.  Cotton-mills  have  causcil  an  incrr.isc  of  jxipulation.  (5)  The 
cotton  iihuuifatuTc,  chiefly  weaving,  flourishes  at  KiikintuUcKh,  and  has  caused  an  increase  of  inhabi- 
UiiiU  (t.)  The  slate-quarries  at  Luss  are  become  more  extensive  since  1811. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS 


Under 


up¬ 

wards. 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Dumlrarton  was  27»317{  and  the  Number  of  Persons 
whose  Ages  were  returned  was  24^39.3 :  whence  it  appears,  tliat  the  Agra  of  one-ninth  p«rt  of  the  Pertons 
•hcran  enumerated  have  been  obtained  in  comjtlianoe  with  the  question  to  that  cffiect. 

The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Dumbarton  was  12,  one  of 
whidi  did  not  contain  any  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages,  and  is  thus  marked  (-^) :  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Returns  of  <\ges  were  aomewliat  deficient,  or  redundant—or  incorrect  in  the  respective 
Numbers  of  Males  and  Females. 


of  SumCrtes^. 


(1 )  A  ouinmonty  ^inmon  landldias  been  divided  and  nocupied  at  Annan,  which  is  a  very  flourishing 
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ALsiraci  of'  Rdurns  under  tho  rujfulation  Aci,  1  (tVo.  If.  c.  Dt. 


SHIUE  OF 
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l):iM<wrp  - 
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MAT  ES  . . 
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The  Total  Number  erf  PcrsoiK  in  the  Shire  of  Dumfries  was  70,878 ;  and  the  NumbCT 
Ages  were  returned  was  70,770 ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  afanoet  all  the  two» 
have  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  tte  question  to  that  eflfect. 

-The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  reeved  from  the  Shire  of 
of  which  contained  an  answer  to  thequestion  concerning  /\ges :  a  small  proportion  <rf  the 
were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  respective  Number  of  wales  sn« 


Alfstract  of  Returns  under  the  Fojmltiiion  Act,  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  tti. 


JpJire  ot  (^Cn^ur^. 


Kirkliston,  part  of  -  (8)  Parish 
Kirknowtoii  and  F^ast  Calder  Parish 

f  _ 1  -1. 


f.aswaile  - 

k'blx;rton 

Xesvbattle 

Newton  - 

IVnnycuick 

Itatho 

Stow 

I'cinple  - 


CITY  OP  EDINBURGH, 
(Anticnt  and  Extended  Royalty.) 


yiiircws,  St. 

College  Church  - 
‘'oorge,  St.  Church 
Creyfriars,  New  - 
(ireyfriars.  Old  - 
Church 
l-ady  Yester’s 
New  North  Church 
Old  Church 
Tolbooth  Chiiiyh 
fron  Church  .  - 


(1)  The  increase  of  Population  in  the  Parish  of  CoUington  is  attributable  to  the  flourishing  stole  ^ 
the  paper-manufactory ;  to  souff-mllls  and  corn-mills,  erected  since  1811 ;  ta  the  ble^’hfidd  at  “igl^ 
Green ;  and  the  freestoM  quarries,  whidi  have  increased,  for  the  purnose  of  building  at  EAnwi^h, 
(*)  Craroood  Parish  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  Linlithgow.  The  entire  Parish  contains  1W1  mhabitwts. 
W  The  Union  CanaL  and  the  flourii^ing  state  of  the  pMier-manufactory,  have  increased  the  populwon 
of  the  Parish  ot  Currie.  (4)  One  female  in  Dalkeith  Parish  upwards  of  100  yeaw^  of  we.  (^Thc 
witi.  e  Parish  of  Duddingston  contains  3088  inhabitants.  Portobello  is  be^e  a  fashio^le  r«i^  for 
«ea-bathing,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures  flourish  there.  (6)  Fala  Parish  is  paruy  in  the  Smre  of 
Haddington.  The  entire  Parish  contains  406  inhaUtonts.  (v)  Public  works,  tar  the  supply  of  Edm- 

ImimI.  _ . _ _ 1 _ .1 _ ^  VlrlflUtnn  P«ri«h  Is  rnnutiv  in  the 


naaoington.  The  entire  Parish  contains  roo  mnaoiunis.  to  loumc  woru,  lor  uw  Mippiy 
burgh  with  water,  are  in  progress,  in  the  Pari^  of  Glencorse.  (8)  Kirklisty  Parish  is  *oostly  In  the 
Shire  of  Linlithgow.  The  CTtire  Parish  contains  2213  inbabitonts.  (9)  The  mcrease  of  collieries  is 

Tnwiii*  I  i_  _ 1.  _ ^Awwawalaa  iTavtaKgM.  IIOl  OvWs  r^tnUlfl  111 


e  female  in 
le  Pkrish  of 
in  all  otlier 


-  ' 

to  have  increased,  IVom  their  becoming  married  cottagers.  (12) 
includes  189  males,  and  365  females,  in  a  diarity-workhouse.  ( 
includes  1(X)  males,  and  1*3  femaiGs,  in  the  Royal  Inflmuury. 


sra^Pi4laj!l 


!)  The  Return  of  New  Orcyfnais  ransn 
(13)  The  Return  of  Lady-V  ester's  Parish 


Under 


;5  3775161 


Abstract  of  Heiurns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  ireo.  JV.  r.  9^. 


SHIRE  OF  EDINBURGH--con<inMcd 


HOUSES 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE.  _• 


CITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 
(oontinuod.) 

Suburbs: 

Canangatc  -  -  (1)  Parish 

St.  Cathbat^  -  -  Parishi 

LoitSv  North  -  -  (3)  ParisJij 

Leith,  South  -  -  (1)  Parish] 
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(1)  The  CMJongate  Parish,  beinj?  inhabited  by  poorer  classes  of  society  than  heretofore,  thcpopalatinn 
increases,  in  proixjrtion  as  the  houses  and  apar^ents  are  subdi\ided.  The  Return  of  this  I^arish  in¬ 
cludes  thirty  females  in  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  twenty-one  males  and  three  females  in  the  Canon- 
gate  Tolbooth.  (2)  The  families  of  all  labourers  in  SL  CuthberCs  Parish  are  placed  in  the  Agricultural 
column  cd"  occupations.  (3)  The  population  North  I,eith  has  increased  from  the  vicinity  the  new 
Docks.  (41  It  appears  that  imwai^  of  400  sailors,  employed  in  navigating  vessels  belonging  to  Lcitlt, 
arc  included  in  the  Return  of  Soutli  Leith. 


SUMMARY 

or  HOUSES,  FAMILIES,  AND  PERSONS,  IN  THE  SHIRE  OF  EDINBURGH. 
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'Fhe  Total  Number  of  Pcnoiis  m  the  Shire  of  Edinburgh  was  19lr‘V14;  and  the  Numto 
whoM  Age*  were  returned  was  191,016:  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  «f  nearly  aU  ne 
tiipran  raumernted  have  been  obtained  in  compliauce  with  the  question  toihet  elle^  ^ ^ 
The  Total  Number  of  Baurocratioa  Returaa  received  from  the  Shire  (rf  Edinbtl^g^tsMjn  tjjuim 
of  which  contained  an  answer  to  thequestion  concerning  Ages :  a  sm^  propoetio<»,*,^ 
were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant->or  iucorrcct  in  the  respective  Number  of  Mel®  s.idl'Pn^^ 


Total  of  Males*  *  *  * 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 
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itv  of 

EDINBURGH.. 


hire  of 

EDINBURGH*. 


Ahsiract  nf  Rttnrns  tinder  the  Population  Aci,  I  Gtn,  IV.  c. 


S'Jtve  oC  (ffisut,  ov 


HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS 
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tXTllA.rAROCHIAL  PLACE 


\h('mcUij',  pai  t  of, 
\!\ts 

Anilrcwy,  St  Lanbridc 
!!illic,  j-ort  of 
'iimip 

iK'li  i-m,  part  of  - 
i  mmdalc,  part  of 


ransn 

Parish 


'  !!us  -  -  -  (7)  Pai  l-h 

I'uthpl,  part  of  -  -  (8)  Parish 

fh-ke  and  Move  -  -  Par l:^h 

-  -  (9)  Parish 

!  -  a  -  (10)  Burgh  &  Parish 

Forres  -  (11)  Burgh  Ar  Parish 

’’rantown  -  -  (12)  — 

!' 'mven,  partof  (-f)  <15)  Parir-h 
i\iii!oss  ...  Parish 
K'l '  knndo  -  -  Parish 

RaJTord  ...  Parish 
Rothes  .  .  -  (14)  Parish 

'i  wiiouUi  -  -  Parish 

N  >nie,  New  -  -(15)  Parish 


(1 )  Ahomethv  Parish  is  partly  in  invemess-shire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  1968  inhabitants.  The 
increase  is  attributable  to  the  nr  timber,  which  is  cut  and  sokl  in  greater  quantity  than  heretofore. 
(2)  BeJiie  Parish  is  partly  in  Banffshire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  2255  inhabitants.  {3)  Boharm 
Parish  is  mostly  in  &mft^ire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  1206  inhabitants.  (4)  CromdaJe  Parish  is 
mostly  in  Inverness-shire.  The  entire  Ihirish  contains  2897  inhabitants.  (5)  A  new  village  of  thirty 
families  has  arisen  in  the  Parish  of  Dallas.  (6)  Lossiemouth,  in  the  Parish  of  Drainy,  is  a  fashionable 
bathing-place ;  and  the  fishery  is  improved  since  1806.  (7)  Three  new  villa^  have  been  established  in 
the  Parish  of  DuffUs,  and  Burgh-head  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt  (8)  Duthcl  Parish  is  partly  in 
Invcmc&s-shire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  1759  inhabitants.  (9)  At  Edinki Hie,  forty  old  unmarried 
Women  are  said  to  subsist  each  on  one  shilling  per  week,  and  out  of  this  to  pay  a  fourth-part  for  the 
stance  (or  ground  rent)  of  their  huts.  (10)  An  increasing  academy  has  been  established  in  the  Town 
Flgin ;  and  road-makl^  and  drainage  furnish  employment  in  the  country  part  of  the  Parish.  (11 )  The 
.almost  universal  influx  of  inhabitants  from  the  country  into  towns,  is  mentioned  on  the  Return  of 
Forres,  as  a  cause  of  the  increase  of  population  at  that  place.  (12)  Grantown  is  included  in  the  Return 
of  (  romdale  Pariah  (Inverness.)  (13)  Invemven  Parish  is  mostly  in  BanflSihire.  The  entire  Parish 


AGES  OF  PERSONS 


llfA'l  891 

iae7'iii^ 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Elgin  was  31,162;  and  the  Number  ofPemM  whose 
were  returned  was30,784;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  one  eiglicy-seooiKl  part  of  the 
■XTSu4«  therein  enumerated  have  not  been  obtaiiied  in  compliance  with  the  quertion  to  that  eflbet. 

The  Total  Number  of  Fkturaeratlon  Ketums  reeeivod  from  the  Shire  of  ii^n  was  13,  one  of  which 
^not  oonuin  any  umwct  to  the  question  oonceming  Ages,  and  is  thus  marked  (-► ) :  a  small  propor- 
•jjwof  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  Koiocwhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  respective 
^umbers  of  MoIm  and  Females. 


21) 


Abstract  oj  Returns  under  the  Population  Act,  i  Geo.  Il\  c.  94. 


Oi  Jfitc. 


HOUSES 


PERSONS: 


PARISH;  TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 


ANDREWS,  St.  District 


Anstruther,  Easter, 
Ajistruther,  Wester, 
('an»eron  - 
t’anibee  - 
('rail 

Denmo  - 
Elic 

'err>’-Port-on-Craig 
'organ 
Kemback 
Kik'onquhar 
Kilrenny  -  (?) 

Kingsbsras 
Largo 
f.eutliars  - 
^cwbum 
ittenweem 
8t  Andrews  (4) 

St  liConards 
St  Monance 


Burgh  &  Parish- 
Burgh  &  Parislil 
Parish! 
Parish! 
Burgh  Parish: 

Parish! 

-  Parish! 
Parish 

-  Parish 
Parish 

-  (1)  Parish 
Burgh  &  Parish 

Parish 

-  (1)  Parish 

J^arish 

-  Parish 
Burgh  &  Parish 
Burgh  &  Parish 

-  (5)  Parish 

-  Parish 


CUPAR  District 


Abdie 

Abemethy,  part  of 
Amgask,  )iart  of  • 
Auchtermuchty  - 
Balmcrino 
Ceres 

Collessia  - 

Creich 

Cults 

Cupar 

Dairsie 

Dunbog  - 

Falkla:^  - 

Flisk 

Kettle 

Kihnany  - 

Logie 

Munimail 

Moonzie  - 

Newburgh 

Strathmiglo  ' 


-  Parish 

-  (C)  Parish 

-  (7)  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 
Parish 

-  Parish 

-  I*arish 

-  IhuTsh 
Burgh  dz  Ihuish 

Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

•  (8)  Parish 

-  Parish 
Parish 

•  Parish 

-  Parish 


(1 )  A  weekly  market  has  been  established  at  Kiloonquhar  since  181 1.  (?)  The 
in  the  Burgh  of  Kilrenny  ia  chiefly  attributable  to  the  wiiDg  itation  estabbahed  in  Neroa- 


Cellardyke.  (3)  A  flax  spinning-mill  has  been  established, 
Largo.  (4)  New  sdxwk  have  been  established  at  St  And 
increaring ;  the  manufactory  of  cotton  doth  has  been  intro 
to  youi^  ladies  has  been  estaldldied  at  St  Leonard's.  ( 
The  enUre  Parish  contains  1701  inhabitants.  (7)  Amgaak 
Perthshire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  680  inhabitants, 
•the  Parish  of  Logie  arises  from  an  extension  of  boundary,  i 


oth  has  been  introduced  since  ini  i.  l>,.r£bduTa 

t  SL  Leonard's.  (6)  Abemethy  Parirti  m.wW  ia 

tnts.  (7)  Amgask  Ihuish  is  partly  in  is 

680  inhabitants.  (8)  The  apparent  inoreaiiew 

uon  of  boundary,  at  the  expenoe  of  the  Paruh 


Alitraci  of  liciurtis  unikr  tha  Population  Act,  I  Geo.  JF.  c.  y4 


SHIUE  OF  FIFE— continued 


rAUlSH,  TOWNSHIP 


IXTRA-l’AUOCHIAL  PLACE 


DUNFERMLINE  District. 


•  i  ari.srit 

-  (1)  P.-mhI 

-  (t.')  Parish; 

Parish; 
Burgh  &  1  h.4lSji> 
Burgh  (k  I’arisiij 


'  'jmock  - 
iDabjrty  - 
iDunfcrmlinc 
linxerkeiUung 

l\»rryburn 


Parish’ 


KIRKALDY  District 


AbtK)tshall  -  -  Parish 

\uihttTilerran  -  J  (3)  Parish 

Auchttrtool  -  -  Pari^'i 

Ballingry  ...  PaiUh 
Huni'.ifland  .  Burgh  &  Parial'* 

,Dvsf.rt— Burgh  aud  Parish :  (4) 


t>Ov/| 


d<*relaud 
I'ountry-jiart  . 
Dvsart-Town  - 
(j^iaton 
llackicy  Moor 
Path- Head 
M.^;iair-Tcwn 

K’ennoway 


[•^uighom* 


MaiXinch 

>•01)16 


pnyib  Parisli:  (ID) 
huekiiaven 
1  ouJtowTi,  East 
♦  oultoa-n.  West 
‘  ountry  jiarU 
K:rklaiKl 
Methil  - 
"  wtiyK,  Kart 
WemysH,  Wert 


coal-work  at  Thistleford  has  cooduoad  to  increase  the  population  of  the  Parish  <rf  Boat^ 
J*)  The  population  of  Camock  has  increased  from  the  vidiuty  of  Dunfennline.  (J)  One  male  in  Auo^ 
**"**nan  Parish  upwards  of  100  years  di  »ge. '  The  Increase  of  coal-woflt^*  and  the 

hahits  of  the  ccdUers*  is  mentioned ;  as  also  a  thriving  bank  foe  savinga  (4)  'Oie  entire 
Dysart  contains  65SSJ  inhabitants.  About  00  teamen,  serving  In  registered  ve^^  arejylu^  by 

(5)  A  large  spinning-miU  has  be«iertabUihed  in  the  West  Buigh  of  Kingdom.  A  sptontag- 

mm  toad  nme-quarry  at  Kinglaasie  accounts  for  the  increase  of  popuialioo.  (7)  A  ooUiary  aira  four 
•P****nBg-nulis  at  KiiiLaldy  have  an  increase  of  population.  (»)  A  fluctuatioo  of  trade  Is  remarked 

•^srtinch,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  increase  of  populatKin  is  oonatderato.  (8)  ^  iron-toum^ 
have  been  established  at  Sconie  since  1811.  (10)  The  entire  Parish  of  Wemyssooot^ 

inhabitants.  The  increMe  is  accounted  for  the  prosperity  of  fishing,  and  of  the  weaving  trade. 


li 

li 

“  ■ 

iL 

HOUSES : 

OCCUP.ATIONS:  ij 

-J  . - -  .... - - 1. 

PERSONS;  : 

g 


Under 


OCCUPATIONS 


HOUSES 


1M2 

l.X>) 

lOlS 

1547 


15,T1S 


5200 


18,914  25,7  IP 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


District 

of 


30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100  wauls. 


i;\N DREWS,  St  •. 

-^:Ui»AR . 

-riUNFERMLlNE 
=K!IIK.\LDY  .... 


^rotal  of  Males* 


1307  291 


FEMALES. 


District 

of 


10 

15 

to 

to 

15 

20 

[ANDREWS,  St . 

■*  UPAR . 

JnUNFEKMLINE 
|K1RI<LVLDV.. .. 


Itc^  of  Females* 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Fife  was  and  the  Af«i,  •• 

I  114,608  Persons,)  ace  rather  redundant  tlum  deficient 

I  ^  Enumeration  Returns  recctrcd  from  the  Shire  of  Fife  ass  76*  tA’Cry  ^ 

1  contained  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  Ages  of  Persons. 


19,67  i  3(V 


SHIRE  OF  FIFE— 


OF  HOUSES,  FAMILIES, 


SUMMARY 

AND  PERSONS, 


IN  THE  SHIRE  OF  FIFE. 


1  - 

E 

[ 

iflislrk'i  of 

i 

=  ANDREWS,  SAINT 

i  CUPAR . 

=  DUNFERMLINE*. 

:  KIRKALDY . 

9 


TOTALS 


districts' 

.6ic. 


o 


Abstract  of  iii  turns  uiultr  iha  Population  Act,  1  Geo.  IV»  e,  9  k 


HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS 


PERSONS 


rAUlSH,  TOWNSHIP 


\bi‘rlcn\no 

\irlv 

\rb(rlot  - 
Arbnvith,  or  \ 
AK>rbr()th(X’k  j 
M)1h,  jKirt  of 
\uchtfrhousc 


•  bin  -  (3)  Burj 

are^ton  -  -  - 

ariHviie 

ortsc'hy  and  Clova  (— h) 
raig  .  -  - 

'iil>.ir-.\ngus,  part  of 
)iin  - 

)undec  (-+)  -  Buri 
>unmchen 
l.v'iy  and  Nevay 


lalijell,  part  of 
I’arnell  - 
i  earn 
I’orfar 

'■Lmimis  (-!•) 


'deiiisla  - 
•Uithrie  - 
biverarity 
Inverkeilor 


Killamuir  (-|.) 


l-i  atrathen 
bfthuot  and  Nav 
l-iff  and  Btnvie 


(I)  The  increafe  of  the  Mil-cloth  and  linen-manufiKrturei.  account*  for  the  increase  of  population  aA 
Arbroath.  Including  the  tomTi  part  of  ^e  Paiith  of  St.  Vigeana,  Arbroath  contain*  inhantmtifc 
(2)  AlytOi  Parish  is  mostly  in  Perthshire.  The  entire  Paridi  contain*  I5<i»  inhaWtanta  j3)  One  fcwMJe 
®  Brcttin  Parish  upwards  of  1(X)  year*  of  age.  (4)  In  the  Parish  of  Craig,  the  flsheiy  at  Ferrydem  ha* 
ynuch  tncreased.  (.5)  Cupar-Angits  Pariah  is  mostly  in  Perthshire.  The  entire  ParMh  contain*  fCSS 
Inhabitants.  (6)  In  the  I^arish  of  Dim  many  cottars'  houMs  (cottage*)  hare  been  demolished,  whence  a 

ffi®®*»ease  of  population.  (7)  Ui  the  Pariah  o«  Dunnkben,  the  villa^  of  Lethem  ha*  greatly  inoreaaed. 
Fxiaell  is  partly  in  Kincardineshire.  The  entire  Parish  contaiiu  1043  inhabitants.  (9)  More 

>d  i*  now  under  i^,e  at  Inverarity  than  iraa  so  in  181 1.  (10)  One  male  in  L«thnot  and  Narar 
Upwards  of  KX)  year*  of  age.  (11 )  The  Parish  of  Lundie  is  united  to  that  of  Eatter-Fowli*  in  the  Shire 
of  Perth.  (12)  In  the  I*ari*h  of  Monifleth  the  village  of  Broughty  Ferry  has  much  increased  fro*n  feu- 
u|g.  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  spinning  trade.  Other  villago*  m  this  Pariah  ara  Drumstardy 


may  have  been  altered,  unless  there  be  a  mistake  of  1310  instead  of  1510  persons  in  1811.  (4)  The  Pa¬ 
rish  of  Hu  Vipeans  is  adjacent  to  tlie  Town  of  Arbroath,  and  partakes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sail-cloth 


‘  ' [t 

V,  t 


‘■2^  ■■ 


Abstract  of  Jieiurns  under  the  Popuiuiion  Act,  1  Gca.  IV,  i.  Ut. 


SHIRK  OF  FORFAR-— con^ inn (ct 


HOUSES; 


OCCUPATIONS; 


PERSONS 


PARISH^  TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAbOClIlAL  PLACE. 


|tc' 

I  Hi 

i  if* 

ea  ,2  s  s. 

n.  .e  < 


mm 


Oathl.iw  - 
Ponbride  - 
Hi-sci>t)ie  - 

RuUiven  • 
Stfathmartin 
Strickatlirow 
Tannadiev 

Tealing  - 
Vigcaas,  SL 


Parish 

(1)  Parish, 
Parish 

(2)  I*arish 
I’arish 
Parish 

(31  Parisli 
(I)  Parisli, 
(5)  Parisht 


TOTALS. 


(1)  The  population  of  the  Parish  of  Panbride,  and  in  the  Parish  of  Tealing,  has  deereased  from  the 
enlargement  of  farms.  (2)  A  large  spinning-mill  has  been  established  at  Ruthven.  (3|  An  increase  of 
uopuution  is  alleesd  and  accounted  for  on  the  Tannadice  Return,  so  that  the  boundary  of  the  l*arish 


and  linen  manufactures. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


-  Total 


MALES . 

FEMALES.. .. 


Under 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

30 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

5 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

up¬ 

10 

15 

20 

50 

40 

30 

60 

70 

80 

90 

HI 

wards. 

The  Total  Number  of  Persons  In  the  Shire  of  Forfar  was  113,130;  and  theNumter  of 
whose  Ages  were  returned  was  73,817 :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  above  one-tlhrd  part  of  U»c 
Persons  therein  enumerated  have  ntrt  been  obtained  m  oomplianoe  with  the  questitm  to  that  effect. 

The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  frenn  the  Shire  of  Forfar  was  56,  five  of  wnicn 
cbd  not  contain  any  azlswer  to  the  question  conoetning  .Ages,  and  are  thus  marked  (-P ) :  a  smal!  P™1^ 
tion  of  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  n5i»cciiie 
Numbers  of  Males  and  Female^ 


\thelsL\noforiS  .  -  ParLdi 

Rerun  k.  North  Burgh  &  Parish 

ik*]um  .  .  .  Paridi 

Hirleion  ...  Parish 
TXinUir  -  (1)  Burgh  dc  Parish 

ra!a.pafiof  (-f)  .  (?)  Parish 


^  *di;\ 

(l)  A  cotton  factory  has  been  established  at  Dunbar,  and  caused  an  inflM  uf  iuhabitaats. 
Pansh  is  mostly  in  Edinburghshire.  'The  entire  Parish  contains  105  inhalntants. 


Abstract  of  Heiurns  under  the  Pttpulation  Act,  I  Geo*  IV.  e.  94, 


SHIRE  OF  HADDINGTON—conftwwfi. 


HOUSES: 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 


IXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 


Mnn'hnm  -  -  (1)  Parish 

'  Utlhamsiocks  -  -  (\’)  Parish 

Jrniislon  -  -  Parish 

IViicaitland  -  -  Parish 

I'rcstonkirk  -  -  Parisli 

i'rcslonjans  -  -  Parish 

-  -  -  (3)  Parish 

'IHitt  -  -  -  Parish 

'iinfon  .  -  -  Parish 

Irancnt  ...  Parish 

''  hitckirk  A  Tyningham  Parish 

W  hittingham  -  .  Parish 

'ester,  otherwise;  Giflbrd  Parish 

TOTALS . 


OCCUPATIONS: 

.5  .S  <£  I  c  bfi 


PERSONS ; 


H  579 


ll.> 

180 

467 

14(1 

106 

12 

12.S 

loA 

2917 

2| 

121 

120 

211 

19 

.710 

L’o<; 

(.•2i, 

6.5 

5()7 

412 

779 

.51 

5.5 1 

.594 

111.5 

18' 

88.’ 

9‘Ji) 

1812 

228; 

9.19 

llKi 

20.5,5 

1091 

4.11 

40.1 

8.11 

10} 

271 

311 

5S2 

33.1 

354 

687 

1391 

1629 

17.57 

3.7  If 

591 

487 

.561 

1018 

17 

367 

.ls.1 

7,  >1 

18' 

! 

53.5 

5(w5 

1100 

(1)  The  Return  of  Moreham  Parish  includes  Beech-hill,  Mainshill  and  Crossgatehall,  Morehammains, 
Monham-bank,  Moreham  and  Loanhead,  West-Morcham,  Northrigg  and  Ouldale,  Uenton-hall  and 
Hiiggs,  and  Sandingstono.  (2)  Oldhainstocks  Parish  is  ^earUy  in  Berwickshire.  The  entire  Parish  con- 
tam.i  7l'a  inlubitants.  (5)  Lime-works  have  been  established  at  Siilton. 

AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


M  \LES . 

l’t.MALES . . 


2.574,52390  :>  149 
2390,2248  1864  1889 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

PO 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

A 

up¬ 

wards. 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1(X) 

2441 

5019 

14.S.1 

1681 

1014 

1567 

81.1 

975 

559 

496 

9.1 

131 

10 

21 

— 

T  he  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Haddington  was  3,5,127 ;  and  the  Numlier  of  Persons 
» hose  Ages  were  returned  was  34,989 ;  whence  it  ap^iears,  that  the  Ages  of  nearly  all  the  Persons 
therein  enumeraterl  have  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  the  question  to  that  eftbet. 

T  he  Total  Numlier  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Haddington  was  25,  one  of 
"hich  did  not  rontain  any  aaswer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages,  and  is  thus  marked  {-¥)’  * 
tnarkably  small  )>r(^rtion  of  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  in¬ 
correct  in  the  respective  Numbers  of  Males  and  Fci^es. 


iAbemethy,  part  of 

p.nteoif  . 


^;:^n*andAbartarff  (5 
p'iiApartor  -  -  jr 


(1)  Parish 
Parish 
(t)  Parish 

(3)  Parish 

(4)  Parish 

(5)  Parish 

(6)  Parish 

(7)  Parisli 


34  1084  121i 

263  1045  1051 

12  1001  1109 

13  88  7! 


(1)  Abernethy  Parish  ia  mostly  in  the  Shire  of  Elgin.  The  entire  Parish  contains  19«  inhabito^ 
(-)  One  male  in  Ardeaeir  Pariah  upwarda  of  100  yearn  of  age.  Ardnamurchin  Parish  is  mosUy  in 
^’gTlWiire.  The  entire  Parish  oontaim  6422  inhabitants.  (4)  The  population  of  the  Parish  of  Barm 
y»'pcrc«aed  oonslderably  (378),  notwithstanding  the  emigration  of  3W  perwns  to  Nova  Scotia.  (5)  The 
™®®a«e  of  DODulation  in  the  PurUi  of  Boleritine  is  partly  attributable  to  the  Caledonian  Canal  (6)  In 


Abstract  lietunis  under  i/u  Fopulation  Act,  I  Geo.  iT.  c.  vi. 


SHIRE  OF  INVERNESS— 


l  AKlSH,  TOWNSHIP, 


t  XTHA-PAROCIIIAI.  PTACi;. 


t  n*nu laic,  part  of 
rroy,  part  of 
laviot  6i  DuiUicliity  (-+> 
)(>rn-s 
)urinish  - 
Duthcl  I’ari.Oi:  (.**) 
Rothyraurchus 
r.lenclg 

Hiinia  (-(•) 
Inverness  (-+)  Du 
KiliiialUc,  j>art  of 
Kihii.iMivaig 
Kilniorack  (-§•) 
Kilmuir  • 

Kiltavlity 
Kituaiilinc 
Kingii<>.ic  (-^)  - 
Kirkh'll  - 

(-*•)  - 


-  (I)  Parish 

-  (t'i  Parish 
(-+)  (3)  1‘arish 

Parish 

-  (1)  Parish 

-  Township 

-  (6)  Palish 

l^arish 
Durgh  &  Parish 

-  (7>  Parisii 

-  («)  Parish 

-  Parish 
Parish 

-  (9)  Parish 

-  (10)  Parish 

Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 


Felly  ...  Parish 
ilVirtrcc  ...  (12)  Parish 
Slcat  ...  (lo)  I’arish 
Snial!  Ules,  part  of,  Parish:  (M) 

Eigff  (-4*)  ‘  -  Is'land 

Snizort  -  -  -  Parish 

Strath  ...  (15)  Parish 
list,  Nortli  •  •  Parish 

with  Boscray  •  •  Island 

li>t.  South  -  -  (16)  Parish 

I’njuhart  -  -  (17)  Parish 

Glenniorristonc  -  TowTishij» 
Urray,  jiart  of  •  •  (18)  Parish 

TOTALS . 


HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS: 


6«  "Ti 

c  ^ 

^  ”5 


loL't: 

: 

}  Ik-l,  •• 

•lOo 

;  ‘i:-*!' 

!  *!i5'; 

8‘jr. 

1  917' 

1  I7ii 

75S 

1  H5,*. 

1  l‘-7.' 

iL'c: 

1  L’ls:' 

1  'in; 

L’SS 

157-1 

1 

i  -97 
1155 

1 

6-;{i  1:’  1 


6662U4*»,51H 


(1)  Cromdale  Parish  Ls  jiartly  in  Elginshire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  2897  inhabitants.  (.) 
Parish  is  jiartly  in  the  Sliire  of  Nairn.  TTie  entire  Parish  contains  153K  inhabitants.  '  ■ 

is  said  to  liave  prevailed  in  the  Parish  of  Daviot  and  I  lunlichity.  (4)  The  subdivision  of  ^ 

the  public  works  in  progress,  are  assigneil  as  causes  of  increaiieil  po]>ulation  in  the  Piurish  of  ^ 
One  inalc  and  three  females  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  this  Parish.  (5)  Duthcl  PariiJi  ts  L 
Elginshire.  The  entire  I*arisn  contains  1739  inhabitants.  (6)  Glenclg  Parish  is  eoiniKised  tne 
tricts  of  Glenelg,  Knowdart,  ar.d  Morar,  otlicrwise  Morror.  One  feni^e  in  this 
yeys  of  age.  I'he  jiopulation  has  imrreased,  although  1589  iiersons  arc  known  to  b^e 
(7)  Kilmailie  Parish  is  ]tartly  in  Argyllshire.  The  entire  Pariah  contains  ^27  ww 

W  illiam  and  JIaryburgh  are  in  Kilmallie  Parish.  (8)  One  male  in  Kilnuumtug  P*™# 
years  of  age.  (9)' Two  females  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  Kilfcarli^  Pariah.  (10)  itintnraw? 
u  mostly  in  Ross-slnre,  w  here  the  whole  is  entere-.l.  (11)  'The  united  rarwheiof  Moy  WJrowic  ^ 


.  (14)  The  Parish  erf  SmaU-Isles  is  mostly  in  ArgyfliliifC.  The  enure 
lOt'O  inhabitants.  (15)  Three  females  in  Strath  I^arish  upvwuds  erf  100  yean  of  one 

of  farms  into  small  lots  apjiear  to  prevail  ii»  this  l^arish,  and  generally  in  the  ^  L '.j, 
male  and  twofnnales  in  South-l/ist  l‘:irish  upwanls  of  100  yoais  of  age.  (17)  -hole  ii 

Urquhart  contains  2786  inhabitants.  (18)  Urray  Parish  isindetly  in  Uoss-shire,  where  tne 
entercil. 
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SHIRE  OF  INVERNESS— 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 
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2662 

1631 
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16 

I  'I'he  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Inverness  was  90,157;  and  the  Number  of  Persons 
A^'es  were  returned  was  (>5,586 :  whenev  it  apjxjars,  that  the  Apes  of  above  one-fourth  jwirt  of  the 
i  vrsojL^  therein  enumerattxl  have  irot  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  the  question  to  that  ellwl. 

'i'tie  Total  Number  of  I'hiuineration  Returns  rcceiA  eii  from  the  Shire  of  Inverness  was  37,  seven  of 
wliicli  did  not  contain  any  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages,  and  are  thus  markal  (-f) :  a  small 
|ii(t|>ortioii  of  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  somewtut  deficient,  or  reduniiaut— or  iucorrect  in  the  res})ective 
.Vuinbers  of  Males  and  Females. 


o(  Muicavtiine* 


HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS! 


PERSONS: 


rAlilSH,  TOWNSHIP, 


I  XillA-l'AUOCIUAL  PLACE. 


ArbaUmolt 

Ihiidiory-Havciiick,  {lartof  (1) 
Ihiiehor^ -Ternan 
dciilioliiie  -  -  (2) 

hcr\  le,  otherwise  1  ,,  . 

hiv(*rbervie  /  Durgh  & 
'  yrus  SU  .  .  (4) 

llrumoak,  part  of  -  (5) 

Ibinnottar  .  .  (6) 

Ibums  •  .  . 

jiart  of  .  .  (7) 

jlcttereaim 

i[;cttere.sso  .  .  (8) 

;''ordoun  -  .  -  (9) 

;';ar\uek  .  -  •  (4) 

lOienbervie  .  .  not 

'kinnefl;  with  Catterline 
I'^urencekirk  -  -  (11) 

iJ  aryeuiter  .  -  (12) 

:  War  s  kirk,  otherwise  > 
AherluUinott  J 
iNigg  -  .  .  (13) 

jStuichan 


Parisli 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 


Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Ihirish 

Pariah 

Pari.>'h 

I»arish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

lavish 


Parish! 

Faiiihl 


TOTALS 


177  181  1  15 

341  341  2  15 

379  581  1  7i 

347  589  1  4 

^207  277  1  5 

368  592  —  8 

40  40  1  — 

•3(l5  431  5  21 

200  20.3  1  5 


861  1108  8  59 


!■  »— —  ■  I  I  ,1  •ll..  ■  ■  I  " 

(1)  Banchory-Oavenick  Pahrii  is  partly  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  f^Sf***^ 

^nts.  (2)  Containing  Johnshaven  and  County^NUt,  separatdy  return^  mlSll.  (J)  Try  Bur^  m 
‘  cootainsTOe  iiSubitants,  the  village  of  Oourden  225  inhabitants,  blades  161  ^n^  tol^tan^ 
<4)  ThesmlnaMlncnt  of  farms  is  noticed  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  *** 

(•3)  Drum* >*X  I*azish  U  mostly  in  Abwdeenshire.  The  entire  inlwfaijto^ 

Dunottar  Pariah  indudes  the  old  town  of  Stonehaven,  in  which  m  847  inhabitant  (7)  Marti 
Pahsh  U  naosUy  in  the  Shire  of  Forfar.  The  entire  Parish  contains  female 

»  ^’ettern»o  l4rish  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (9)  Auchinblac.  in  the  P^  erf  ^.<>rdouD, 

401  inhabitants.  (10)  .\n  infiuK  of  manufacturers  is  notioe<l  at  Drumhthie,  in  of  Olenb^ic. 

ills  en«a  ...  *  _  ■ m  I 1m  *  Wa  HiBiMitlnAA  ■■  mamsinilMa* 


"h^kirk,  and  Shach  m,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  iierc^we  barrM  J“f  ***JT?*?^ 
^•Biber  of  inhabitants  now  settled  on  uicir  lots  or  feus.  The  Parish  of  ^*Thirk  indudw  400  iraiam- 
^it^  U-Tt  !  rmuir.  (15)  Tlte  Return  of  Nigg  l*arUh  inrlud«  Altcn^  Bataagrek.  North  and  Souft 
KirkhiO,  Noi  th  and  South  Lohslown,  Middletown,  TuUocr,  and  reserved  lands  in  the  T own.of  Aberdeen. 


Alhstruct  oj’  liciurns  umUr  tha  Population  Act,  I  Geo.  IT.  c.  D+. 


V 

r 


48  Abstract  of  Jietumt  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Oef).  IT.  e.  oi. 


SHIRE  OF  KINCARDINE-.rftnfi««£-(i. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 
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The  Total  Number  of  Person-^  in  the  Shire  of  Kincardine  was  211,118 ;  and  the  Numl>er  of  Person?  ' 
whose  Arc*  wore  retumc<i  was  L'7/>4.) :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  of  one-nineteentli  part  of  Hit-  ' 
Persons  th<*rcin  enumerated  have  not  been  obtained  in  eompliance  with  the  question  to  that  elU'cl.  ! 

The  Number  of  Krtumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Kincardine  was  21,  one  of  which  i 
did  not  contain  any  answer  to  tlte  question  concerning  :\ges,  and  is  thus  marked  (-+ ).  j 


^{iirc  oC  iainroSS. 
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HOUSES: 

.  1  ■  - 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSON'S :  | 

PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 
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2, 

Amp'k,  irart  of  -  -  (1 ) 

Parish 

47 

4H 

oo 

2G 

107 

11(1 

21 ; 

Cleish 

Parish 

1.50 

142 

— 

1 

55 

4.3 

46 

26.5 

29*) 

66. 

Forgandennv,  part  of  -  (2) 

Parish 

O 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

a 

p 

FtKSOway,  with  Tuliio- \ 
bole,  part  of  -  i  ' 

Pari.'h 

118 

120 

1 

7 

34 

25 

61 

240 

284 

52 -1 

;  Kinross  -  -  - 

Parish 

403 

Gil 

4 

9 

G9 

28G 

2.56 

1219 

1.344 

2.1'  ' 

'Orwell  . 

Parish 

4.35 

592 

3 

189 

232 

171 

1170 

1.3.5! 

|Forliri<xik 

I’arish 

284 

312 

G 

11 

78 

122 

112 

655 

701 

1.m4 

I 

■  'rrtTsi  M. . . 

1419 

1827 

11 

34 

1  75.4 

646 

646 

3660 

4102 

77-:: 

1 

1  '  "  .  1—  ■!  -  „  ^ 

I  0)  Amgask  Parish  is  partly  in  Fifeshire,  Cupar  District,  partly  in  Perthshire.  The  entire 
i  contains  Oio  inhabitants.  (2)  Forgandenny  Parish  is  mostly  in  Peruishire.  I’he  entire 
I  913  inhabitants.  (3)  Fossoway  Parish  is  mostly  in  Perthshire.  The  entire  l^isli  contains 
{  bitants. 
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The  Total  Number  of  Pertooi  in  the  Shire  of  Kinroes  was  77fl2 1  and  the  Number  of 

returned  was  7761 :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  ^es  of  all  the  Persons  theretn  0iuin«*»^ 

compliance  with  the  quertion  to  that  efm:!.  _ 

The  Numbq^  Enumeration  Returns  reoeiveil  from  the  Shire  of  KinroM  was  7»  e'  er}’  one  oi 
oontamed  answers  to  tlie  question  concerning  tite  Ages  of  Persona. 


irorki  [preparing  Jbr  Publication 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 


filO 

from  erery  nuthcntic  source,  and  reduced 
to  a  small  size,  but  with  a  sufficient  de< 
gree  of  accuracy  to  enable  the  Concholo- 
gist  to  fix  at  once  upon  any  particular 
species  he  may  wish  to  define. 

An  Essay  on  the  Proof  of  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  deduced  from  the 
completion  of  its  prophecies,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Wilkinson,  B.D.  Rector  of  Bulvan, 
Essex. 

Blossoms,  by  Robert  Millhouse,  with 
prefatory  remarks  on  his  genius  and  si¬ 
tuation,  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  L.L.D. 
will  speedily  be  published. 

A  work  is  in  forwardness,  in  several 
languages,  bearing  the  following  title, 
“  L*Histr«ire  General  des  Superstitions  ct 
des  Cultes,  avec  des  Notes  sur  le  Carac- 
tere  des  Pr^tres  de  toutes  Ics  Religions  ; 
par  une  Societe  de  Philosf>phes.’* 

Popular  Stories,  translated  from  the 
“  Kinder  und  Jhnts-Marchen'^  collected 
by  Messrs  Grimm,  from  oral  tradition, 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  are  print¬ 
ing  in  ’  1 2mo.  w'ith  numerous  original  de¬ 
signs  from  the  pencil  of  Mr  George  Cruik- 
shanks. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  History 
and  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  scries  of  engravings,  com¬ 
prehending  views,  plans,  sections,  and 
details,  by  John  Rutter,  of  Shaftesbury. 

A  novel,  entitled  Isabella,  will  be  pub- 
Kshed  early  in  November,  by  the  author 
of  “  Rhoda.” 

Early  in  November  will  be  publish^ 
ed,  embellished  with  a  beautiful  engra¬ 
ving  of  Bonaparte  passing  the  Alps,  from 
the  celebrated  picture  by  David,  No.  I. 
of  the  Napoleon  Anecdotes,  illustrating 
the  mental  energies  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  France,  and  the  characters  and  actions 
of  his  cotemporaries. 

Eariy  in  Novenrljer  will  be  published, 
a  new  Map  of  the  Ear,  taken  from  ana¬ 
tomical  preparations  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  J.  H.  Curtis,  and  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils. 

Mr  Shaw  has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Spine.  The  first  part 
will  treat  of  the  distortions  to  which 
young  persons  are  subject  in  consequence 
of  ha^ual  bad  postures,  and  the  neglect 
of  proper  exercise.  The  second  part  will 
embrace  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  spine. 
The  whole  will  be  illustrated  by  engra¬ 
vings. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  octavo.  Fifty  Lithographic  Prints, 
illustrative  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switzer, 
land,  and  Italy,  during  the  years  1819, 
and  21,  from  original  draviings  taken 
in  Italy,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  by 
Marianne  Colston. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  the  Kings  and 


[Nor. 

Queens  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  engraved 
in  the  chalk  manner  by  Mr  R.  Cooper, 
from  the  most  authentic  originals,  are 
preparing  to  be  published  in  numbers, 
each  containing  four  portraits.  Part  1. 
will  shortly  appear. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Treatise 
of  Cicero  de  Republica,  discovered  by 
Angelo  Mai,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus,  will  soon 
aj^*ar  in  octavo. 

Mrs  Davis,  author  of  “  Helps  to  De- 
votion,”  and  of  “  Fables  and  Moral  Tales 
in  Verse,”  has  in  the  press  another  w  ork, 
entitled  Christian  Duties,  or  a  Code  of 
Piety  and  Morality,  extracted  from  tlie 
New  Testament. 

EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Mr  Morrison's  Dictionary  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  By 
M.  P.  Browm,  Esfj.  Advocate.  In  this 
will  lx;  included,  in  the  form  of  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
order  adopted  by  Lord  Karnes, 

1st,  All  the  Cases  (amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  3,000)  which  are  omitted  in 
Mr  Morrison's  Dictionary,  although  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  printed  Collections  of  Dune, 
Stair,  Fountainhall,  Harcarsc,  and  others. 

2d,  A  Selection  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  of  fmch  of  the  Old 
Cases  as  appear  worthy  of  publication, 
but  have  also  been  omitted  by  Mr  Mor¬ 
rison. 

3d,  A  Large  Collection  of  Cases  of  mo¬ 
dern  date,  derived  from  authentic  sour¬ 
ces,  and  which  are  now  published  from 
the  original  Manuscripts,  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Index  to  the  Decisions,  which,  by 
pointing  out  the  extent  of  the  omissions 
in  the  Dictionary,  suggested  the  ak've 
Supplement,  will  be  published  in  a  few' 
days. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will  he 
published,  by  Subscription,  in  one  volume 
duodecimo,  58.  boards,  Louran  Castle, 
or,  The  Wild  Boar  of  Curridoo ;  A  Le¬ 
gend  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Kenmore. 
Being  the  Origin  of  the  ancient  and  il¬ 
ia  strious  surname  of  Gordon.  With  eight 
other  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Chivalry 
and  Superstitions  of  Scotland.  The  Se¬ 
cond  Edition,  revised,  with  several  Addi¬ 
tional  Notes,  by  Robert  Trotter,  Student 
of  Medicine,  New  Gallow'ay. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  will  be  poh- 
lished  early  in  May  1823,  by  Subsenp- 
tion,  in  one  volume  folio,  £.2«2s.  ^ 
Heraldic  Blazonry,  or,  A  Complete 
tory  of  all  the  Noble  and  Respectable 
mHies  in  Galloway  and  Dumfrics-shtrc . 


Works  jjrcparing  for  Publication. 
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containing  their  Origin,  Genealogy,  Ar- 
morial  Bi^iigs,  and  Gallant  D^s  in 
Battle,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
kcnt  time ;  vvith  the  Arms  of  each  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  Surname,  elegantly  engraved. 
'I’he  whole  comprising  a  complete  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Hcraldrj'  for  the  Counties  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton;  and 


2cw  Publications- 

exhibiting,  in  one  neat  and  correct  V’o- 
lume,  the  whole  Chivalry  of  those  three 
extensive  Counties,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gregory’s  Con¬ 
spectus  Medidnae  Theoretica,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  ready  for  publication 
some  time  in  December. 
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EUROPE.  however,  to  have  extinyprlshed  the  spirit 

Fuance — The  intelligence  from  this  by  which  they  were  animated.  Repub- 

countrj',  since  our  last  publication,  cm-  lican  catechisms  are  distributed  amongst 

hrace  few  facts  of  importance,  but  the  po-  the  troops,  and  jx)litical  confessions  of 

lilical  rumours  are  abundant.  Among  faith  promulgated,  by  which  to  infuse 

others,  it  is  reported  that  the  Army  of  and  keep  alive  the  insurrectionary  spirit. 

Observation  on  the  Spanish  frontier  is  A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  in 

aliout  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  of  that  the  ca.se  of  Carron.  His  advocate,  who 

country,  in  aid  of  the  Royalists.  This  had  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cas.sation, 

measure,  however,  it  is  not  likely  the  stated,  that  though  he  had  proceeded  to 

French  government  will  venture  upon,  bring  his  case  before  the  court  witit  the 

''iihout  the  sanction  of  the  Euroj>ean  utmost  dispatch,  he  was  shocked  to  find, 

sovereigns  at  present  assembled  at  Vc-  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Stras- 

rona,  for  the  purjxjse  of  taking  the  state  burgh,  that  he  had  been  executed, 

of  Spain,  among  other  subjects,  under  Spain. — Important  events  are  looked 

their  consideration.  for  in  this  country,  the  two  hostile  par- 

Gcneral  Berton  and  his  associates,  Saugc  tics  having  armies  in  the  field,  which 
and  Jaglin,  have  suffered  death,  accord-  are  expected  soon  to  come  to  blows. — 
ing  to  their  sentence.  Berton  was  cxe-  The  insurgent  Royalists  have  set  up  a 
cuted  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  Octo- '  regency  at  Urgel,  which  affects  to  act  as 
her.  He  exhibited  the  utmost  calmness  an  executive  government  in  name  of  the 

to  the  very  last  moment.  The  other  king.  In  the  meantime,  the  extraordi- 

prisoncr,  Dr  Caffe,  killed  himself  some  nary  Cortes,  which  assembled  on  the  7th 

hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  exe-  October,  have  adopted,  and  continue  to 

cution,  by  means  of  a  sharp  instrument  adopt,  the  most  vigorous  measures  for 

^’hich  had  bean  by  some  means  convey-  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellious  attempts 

ed  to  him  ;  he  haid  given  himself  a  deep  of  the  anti-constitutionalists.  They  have 

und  in  the  groin.  The  femoral  artery  empowered  the  government  to  raise  ad- 

was  cut  through.  The  doctor  expired  ditional  troops,  to  the  number  of  30,000 

•Bw  a  great  elRision  of  blood,  and  thus  infantry,  and  8000  cavalry,  and  the  mo- 

cscajied  the  scaflbld.  Caffe  destroyed  ney  necessary  for  making  these  efficient. 

Wmaelf  in  the  presence  of  two  gendarmes.  All  the  public  ftmctionarics  in  the  dif- 

who  had  the  care  of  him.  Carron,  as sta-  ferent  towns  are  warned,  that,,  unless 

ted  in  our  last  Nvmber,  was  executed  at  they  act  with  decision  against  the  Boj*- 

^^^^iMburgh  on  ^  1st  of  October.  The  alist  bands,  they  will  be  punished  with 

^ete  of  these  conspirators  does  ;v>t  seem,  the  lost  of  their  salaries ;  and  the  inha- 
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bitanti  al^o,  il'  they  do  not  turn  out  in 
their  own  defence  with  alacrity,  are  to 
be  charged  with  the  support  of  whatever 
military  force  the  Commandant  of  the 
district  may  think  it  expedient  to  send 
for  their  d^ence.  It  has  also  been  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  to  immediate  trial 
those  of  the  nobles  who  are  suspected  of 
having  favoured  tlie  insurrection  of  the 
guards  on  the  7th  July  ;  and  several  of¬ 
ficers  concerned  in  the  same  plot  have 
been  arrested.  In  this  prescription  list 
General  Morillo  is  included.  He,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  tied,  but  has  been  recaptured 
and  conducted  to  Madrid,  where  it  is  said 
he  w  ill  be  confined  in  his  own  house. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes  of  the  28th 
October,  some  declarations  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staft*  who  deserted  from  Urgel 
w  ere  read.  They  are  said  to  implicate 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Orders  had  been  issued  for  arresting  all 
the  late  Ministers.  The  patriotic  clubs 
have  been  re-established,  and  measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  representation  of 
patriotic  productions  at  all  the  theatres. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the 
Extraordinary  Cortes,  the  King  attended, 
:ind  delivered  his  speech  in  person.  Its 
principal  feature  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Cortes,  urging  it  to  adopt  measures  for 
putting  dow'n  the  existing  insurrection. 
The  King  says~ 

The  enemies  of  the  constitution, 
employing  every  means  which  can  be 
suggested  by  a  passion  as  barbarous  as 
infatuated,  have  succeeded  in  enticing 
into  the  career  of  crime  a  considerable 
number  of  Spaniards.  The  misfortunes 
which  the  disorders  have  produced  in 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  provinces, 
weigh  heavy  on  my  heart  and  yours.  It 
is  for  you  to  af^ly  an  efficacious  remedy 
to  such  lamentable  disasters.  The  country 
demands  the  assistance  of  numerous  and 
vigorous  arms  to  restrain  at  once  the 
audacity  o(  her  rebel  sons ;  and  the  brave 
and  loyal  soldiers  who  are  serving  her  in 
the  field  of  honour,  call  for  vigorous  and 
(dfectual  measures  to  ensure  the  happy 
success  of  the  enterprizes  in  which  they 
are  employed.** 

The  President,  in  his  reply,  assures 
his  Majesty  of  the  determination  of  the 
Cortes  to  provide  for  the  urgencies  of 
the  state,  to  rid  the  nation  of  the  bonds 
of  factions  which  infest  the  various  points 
of  her  territoiy,  to  make  arrangements 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  {dace  the  mi¬ 
litary  law's  and  the  criminal  code  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  cxistii^  institutions.** 

PoRTuoax — On  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
her,  the  members  and  President  of  tfie 
Cortes  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution 
1*1  the  fiffiowing  word%-.‘*  I  swear  to  pre¬ 


serve  the  {x>litical  Constitution  of  the 
Portuguese  Monarchy,  which  has  just 
been  decreed  the  constitutional  Cortes 
of  the  same  naUon.**  On  the  following 
day,  the  King  proceeded  in  state,  also  to 
take  the  oath,  when  he  addressed  a  speech 
of  congratulation  to  the  Cortes,  and  when 
the  book  was  presented  to  him  to  take 
the  oath,  the  King  immediately  took  it 
“  I  desire  to  {ironounce  it  aloud, 
that  all  may  hear  me,”  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  he  proceed, 
ed “  1  accept,  and  sw'ear  to  obser\e, 
and  cause  to  be  observed,  the  Political 
Constitution  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy, 
which  has  just  been  decreed  by  the  Con- 
stituent  Cortes  of  the  same  nation,”  and 
he  then  added,  “  and  with  the  great- 
est  pleasure,  and  with  all  my  heart”  The 
hall  resounded  with  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions,  and  mingled  cries  of — “  The  Con- 
stitution  for  ever  !” — Long  live  the 
best  of  Kings,  the  Father  of  the  Countiy !” 
His  Majesty  then  signed  the  oath,  which 
was  annexed  to  the  two  originals  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  follow  ing  form  ^ 
^  John  VI.  Com.  Guar  da,'' 

The  King  has  uneqtiivocally  expressed 
has  disapprobation,  or  assumed,  of 
the  conduct  of  his  son.  By  a  decree, 
dated  Lisbon,  October  9,  he  has  forbid¬ 
den  the  customary  rejoicings  on  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Prince  Royal,  until,  “  by  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  his  (the  King’s) 
orders,  he  has  rendered  himself  worthy 
of  his  royal  and  paternal  kindness.” 

The  Portuguese  Covamment  is  wisely 
making  common  cause  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  of  Spain,  and  has  made 
an  offer  of  8000  troops  to  be  stationed  in 
the  frontier  province  of  Entre  Duerou  y 
Minho,  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  do  Rego,  to  be  ready  to  cross  the 
Minho,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Royal¬ 
ists  on  the  first  intimation  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  authorities  that  their  services  will  be 
required.  The  ex{)ence  incurred  by  these 
necessary  measures  is  to  be  defray^  by 
a  loan  amounting  to  about  five  miUiow 
sterling. 

Napi.Ei.— The  Neapolitan Gaiette con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  ^ 
of  the  Ute  constitutiDii.  Xhiriy 
]>eraons,  concerned  in  the 
1820,  have  been  condemned  ^ 
and  thirteim  totwen^-fivejrearsimi**^ 
ment— “  When  thi 
the  {xtsoners  in  custody  were 
ly  stripped  of  tbek 
ai^  every  thing  that  could  have  f  ’ 

them  the  means  of  destroying  tbflD^ 

they  were  then  fettered  (tl^ 
been  before  ironed)  and  ^ 

the  condemned  cells.”  The 
twaity-fqpr  out  of  the  tbirfy 
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was,  however,  commuted  into  imprison- 
-  <  ineiit  and  hard  labour  for  thirty  years. 
Two  were  executed  on  the  11th  Septem¬ 
ber,  Signiors  Murelli  and  Selvati ;  the  re¬ 
maining  four,  including  General  Pepc, 
have  escaped  abroad. 

1  (iBEECE  AND  TURKEY - The  mOSt 

favourable  of  the  accounts  circulated  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  success  of  the  Greek  cause, 
teem  now  to  have  received  a  full  confir- 
!  mation.  The  Turks,  after  being  defeat¬ 
ed  in  the  plains  of  Argos  by  Colcotroni  on 
the  23d  July,  and  at  the  defile  of  Trete 
on  the  21th  and  25th,  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  at  St  George’s,  where  they  receiv- 
j  ed  reinforcements  from  Patras  and  Lepan- 
to.  The  Greek  army  was,  in  the  mean 
j  time,  increased  by  volunteers  from  all 
quarters  to  25,000  men ;  and  they  oc¬ 
cupied  all  the  passes  leading  towards  the 
.  Isthmus.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  August 
the  Turks  sought  to  force  a  passage  upon 
Corinth.  In  the  engagement  of  the  6th, 
they  were  att£u;ked  upon  all  points,  and 
‘  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  in  the  Iwittle  of 
the  7th,  which  was  very  bloody,  3000 
'l  urks  i^rished  upon  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  General-in-Chief,  Ali  Pacha,  formerly 
Grand  Vizier,  w’as  among  the  number, 
f  -dahinud  Dramali  (native  of  Drama,) 
I’acha,  of  Thessaly,  was  made  prisoner, 
j  "itli  several  Beys  of  the  Province  and  of 
Macedonia.  The  rest  of  the  Turkish 
army  dispersed  itself  upon  three  different 
pennts.  A  corps  of  about  2500  men  gain¬ 
ed  the  high  road  to  Corinth,  where  they 
were  pursued.  Another  corps  of  2000 

Kmen  took  flight  towards  Hagion-Oros, 
fruni  whence  they  sought,  by  a  desperate 
effor^  to  regain  the  road  to  Napoli  di  Ro¬ 
mania;  but  surprised  by  Nicitas  near  Ber- 
I'iti,  it  w  as  cut  in  pieces,  a  very  small 
rmntber  throwing  themselves  into  the 
nmuntains,  whence  they  eventually  reech¬ 
o'd  C  orinth.  A  third  corps,  the  most 
I  <^jrjsiderable  of  all,  and  composed  princi- 
pally  of  Albanians,  was  unable,  from  ita 
I  desperate  situations,  to  take  any  other 
I  Course  than  to  precipitate  itself  on  the 
I  fout  leading  to  Tripolitza ;  overtaken  in 
I  flight  between  Agladocampos  and  the 
M  wks  of  Leme,  it  was  attacked  and  left  on 
(  the  place  more  than  1000  men  :  the  rest 

1‘urrcndcveA  at  discretion.— By  subsequent 
accounu  we  learn,  that  on  the  24th  Sep- 
the  castle  of  Corinth  surrendered 
the  Christians,  and  by  thta  achievement 
Morea  has  again  been  liberated  from 
Musselmen.  The  Turkish  garrison 
Corinth,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
»  great  eflbit  to  raise  the  siq^e ; 
they  were  opposed  by  the  most  deter- 
ff*ll»ntry,  and  driven  into  the  town 
"J*"  great  lost.  The  obstinacy  of 
®  Turks  co-M  not  yield  to  one  defeat, 


and  another  daring  effort  u'os  made  by 
them  to  open  a  passage  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  army,  which  was,  however,  repulsed, 
and  the  Greeks  having,  in  consequence 
thereof,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town  and  of  the  port,  the  castle  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
temlier. 

The  Turks  in  Candia  have  also  sustain¬ 
ed  several  defeats,  and  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  for¬ 
tresses. 

These  gratifying  accounts,  how’cver, 
suffer  a  severe  aljatement,  by  intelligence 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Trieste,  where¬ 
in  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
English  at  Cyprus,  that  the  Turks  had  re¬ 
newed  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  all  the  atrocities  of  which 
they  were  formerly  guilty  at  Sin)rrna  and 
Scio.  25,000  Cypriotes  are  said  to  have 
fallen  under  the  ferocity  of  their  brutal 
tyrants,  without  the  slightest  pretext  from 
tumult  or  disaffection.  Sixty-two  villages 
are  described  as  having  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  a  great  part  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  massacred.  Though  this  account  is 
probably  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  monstrous  out¬ 
rages  which  have  been  committed  on  this 
unfortunate  island,  which  had  not  pro¬ 
voked  them  by  any  attempt  at  insanrec- 
tion.  Only  one  district,  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  said  to 
have  been  maintained  in  a  peaceful  and 
protected  state. 

In  the  Austrian  Observer  of  the  23d 
October,  a  i>aper  which  has  always  thrown 
doubt  upon  the  successes  of  the  Greeks, 
a  detail  of  the  state  of  affairs  between 
them  and  the  Turks  is  given,  in  which 
the  main  fact  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
from  the  Morea  upon  Corinth  is  admit¬ 
ted,  but  it  is  attributed  principally  to  the 
want  of  provisions,  from  the  impoverish¬ 
ed  state  of  the  country.  It  is  further  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  success  of  the  Turks,  in 
Albania  and  Epirus,  is  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  peninsula  and  all  Greece.  That  to 
conquer  Ali  Pacha,  the  Suliots,  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  mountainous  districts,  was 
of  the  first  importance,  before  which  the 
Turks  did  not  attempt  any  great  mcaswe 
against  the  Morea,  and  having  conquered 
them,  the  Morea  mui*  ultimately  submit 
to  the  Turkish  power.  It  adds,  that  the 
Suliots  have  expreaaed  a  wish  to  emigrate, 
if  the  British  Government  would  give 
them  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  General  Adam  seems  to  have 
entered  unwillingly  into  the  negociatioii^ 
but  at  length  has  complied  with  their 
wishes,  and  granted  them  some  districts 
in  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  sent  several 
ciTgoes  of  com  thither,  for  the  immediate 
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^bsistcnctf  vt  the  emigrants,  and  dis- 
.patcbed  transports  to  Prevesa  to  fetch 
their  families. 

The  following  article  in  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Correspondent  of  the  31st  October, 
is  interesting,  as  regarding  the  naval  af¬ 
fairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  also  the 
operations  of  the  Pacha  of  Egj  pt,  who 
.seems  long  since  to  have  been  aiming  at 
the  establishment  of  his  authority  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Turkey  ; 

‘‘  Accounts  given  in  several  merchants’ 
letters  agree  in  stating  tliat  the  Egyptian 
fleet  under  Ismail  Gibraltar  has  separated 
from  the  Turks,  and  returned  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  winter  there.  Ismail  Gibraltar 
was  ordered  by  his  master,  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  not  to  be  induced,  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  if  the 
Turkish  fleet  should  return  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  being  convinced  that  in  this  case 
he  would  no  longer  have  the  free  disiK>sal 
of  his  ships,  but  that  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  entirely  Turkish.  It  is  said, 
that  before  the  se|>aratio!.  took  place,  there 
was  a  violent  altercation  l>c  tween  the 
Turkish  and  Egy  ptian  commanders.  The 
'I'urkish  fle^Jt,  in  its  hasty  return  to  the 
Dardanelles,  has  lost  two  frigates,  a  cor¬ 
vette,  and  some  brigs.  One  ft  igate  was 
burnt  by  the  Greeks,  and  one  taken,  as 
also  tw  o  brigs  ;  the  corvette  and  the  other 
brigs  stranded  and  sunk.  Tlie  fleet  had 
1)0  transports  with  it,  having  left  all  the 
troops  at  Patras :  this  enabled  it  to  sail 
more  rapidly.  A  part  of  the  crews  had 
died  of  the  plague. 

W  e  now'  positively  know  that  there 
has  been  no  actual  naval  engagement. 
The  Turks  would  not  light  a  battle  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  condition  of  their  ships, 
and  feared  the  Greek  tire-ships.  The 
Greeks,  on  their  side,  were  net  willing 
to  come  to  an  action,  because  their  small 
well-armed  vessels  could  liot  possibly  en¬ 
gage  in  the  open  sea  with  the  large  Tur¬ 
kish  men  of  war.  Their  views  were 
directed  to  burning  the  Turkish  fleet, 
which  escaped  destruction  by  its  rapid 
return  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  Greeks, 
however,  have  attained  their  object  of  be¬ 
ing  masters  in  the  Archipelago.  Ano¬ 
ther  expedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  af¬ 
ter  it  hiui  been  relitted,  catmot  be  thought 
of  before  next,  spring,  and  befc^  that 
,  time,  Tarious  ineasurea  may  hci  to 

.  ittreogthen  Greek  luwul  •  force»/rO  A 
pari  of  it^has  returp^  ^  H^dra) 
aioQ  enribas  on  the  coast  of  -  Asia  Minor, 
'  and  another  has  returned  to  the  coast  of 
Aforea  and  Epirus. 

**  Accounts  have  just  been  received, 
that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  recalls  his  txoops 
from  Candia  to  Alexandria.— Every  thing 
mean  to  indicate,  that  this  extraordinary 
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man  has  great  undertakings  in  view,  and 
is  preparing  every  thing  to  put  them  in 
execution.  He  is  again  at  variance  with 
the  Divan,  because  he  has  refused  to  send 
troops  to  Asia  to  support  the  Turks,  arid 
because  he  does  not  keep  down  the  We- 
chabites,  whose  chiefs,  in  strict  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  are  preparing  to  Issue 
from  Arabia.  The  latest  accounts  from 
Alexandria  affirm,  that  Bmjdad  is  closclv 
besieged  by  the  Persians,  and  cannot  Ion'' 
hold  out.”  ° 

Intelligence  from  Constantinople  to  the 
2oth  September  informs  us,  that  the  Porte 
continues  to  receive  the  most  disastnnis 
accounts  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  its 
dominions.  The  Persians  have,  it  is  sta. 
ted,  actually  entered  Trebizond.  All  Meso- 
jxitamia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Armenia, 
are  stated  to  be  in  their  power :  their  ar. 
my  is  advancing  in  Anatolia  (this  latter, 
>ve  conceive,  is  mistaken  for  the  province 
to  the  east  ward  ;)  and  that  all  the  towns 
in  Armenia,  along  the  Black  Sea,  have  re- 
volted.  The  coast  of  Syria  had  been  de¬ 
solated  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes. 
At  AlepfK),  only  one  house  remains  habit¬ 
able,  and  the  cities  of  Antioch,  Sinon, 
and  Alexandretta,  have  also  been  nearly 
destroyed.  The  value  of  money  in  Tur- 
key  is,  liy  a  firman,  quintupled.  The 
Turks  crow’d  their  mosques,  and  predict 
the  dissolution  of  their  empire. 

An  article  from  the  frontiers  of  Mol* 
davia  of  Octolxtr  5,  states,  that  “  the  lust 
letters  from  Odessa  confirm  the  account 
that  Selim  Pacha,  with  15,000  men,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Persians ;  that  several 
severe  actions  ensued,  in  which  the  1  urks 
were  totally  defeated,  and  lost  all  tbtit 
artillerv.” 


ASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — Hobart  Town 
Gazettes,  to  the  latter  end  ot  May,  stata 
the  arrival  of  several  vessels  with  rna'e 
and  female  convicts,  who  all  appctired  in 
a  remarkably  healthy  and  orderly  sta.c* 
We  find  that  an  Agticultural  Society  bw 
been  formed  at  Van  Dia®enf  * 
that  a  variety  of  premiums 
offered  for  iaiprovements  in  the 
sheep,  pga,  &c. ;  lUio 
clear  the  graateat  tjuoniity  ^ 

gtowera  of  .the'  hest 
sjquanlity  of  tumiph)  ***^^.*^ 

—to  thoeo  who  shaB  raise  ***J^^^ 
“quantity  of  potatoes  on  the 
rf  tand,  tor  other 

poses.  Premiums  are 
best  shepherds,  in  ci- 

These  rewards  arc  .  but 

citing  emulation  amoui  ‘ 

what  is  certainly  the  most  iBattnsk 
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moral  j)oint  of  view,  is  the  following 
That  a  suit  of  clothes  and  one  guinea  be 
given  to  each  of  the  ten  male  servants  in 
hiisl^andrj',  and  to  each  of  the  ten  female 
servants,  prisoners  of  the  Crown,  l^eing  in 
tlie  employ  of  members  of  the  Society, 
who  shall  have  lived  for  the  longest  period, 
beyond  three  years,  in  their  resj>ective  ser¬ 
vices,  and  who  shall  have  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

Sidney^  March  2?.— -On  Wednesday 
last  his  Excellency  the  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Australasia,  made  an  excursion  to  the 
south  head  of  Botany  Bay,  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  alfixing  a  brazen  tablet,  with  the 
following  inscription,  against  the  rock  on 
which  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  J.  Banks  <irsl 
landed : 

A.  D.  MDCCLXX. 

I’nder  the  auspices  of  British  Science, 
Tliese  Shores  were  discovered 
BY 

James  Cook  and  Joseph  Banks, 

Tlic  Columbus  and  Maecenas  of  their  time. 

This  spot  once  saw  them  ardent 
In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ; 

NOW, 

To  ilicir  Memory',  this  Tablet  is  inscribctl. 
In  the  first  year 
OF 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia, 
SirT.  Brislxine,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.L.&  E. 
{Corresjwnding  Memlier  of  the  Institute 
of  France,)  President. 

A.  D.  MDCCCXXII. 

Ujmn  this  interesting  occasion  the  So- 
ciety  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted 
by  Captain  Cambier,  and  several  of  the 
Officers  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Dauntless  ; 
and,  after  dining  together  in  a  natural 
'irlxmr  on  the  shore,  they  all  re|>aircd  to 
the  rock,  against  which  they  saw  the  tab¬ 
let  soldered,  about  25  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  and  they  there  drank  to  the 
immortal  fame  of  these  illuftrious  men, 
whose  discoveries  they  were  then  met  to 
commemorate. 

AMERICA. 

United  States.— From  the  New 
York  papers  of  the  16th  October,  the 
yellow  fever,  which  had  prevailed  in  that 
for  several  months,  was  consider- 
abated.  A  day  of  humiliation  and 
to  Heaven,  to  arrest  the  progress 
the  malady,  had  been  appointed.  Ac- 
cmints  from  Pensacola  represent  the  fever 
*0  be  at  an  alarming  height  In  that  place, 
^^ew  Orleans  has  also  been  visits  with 
*be  infection.  The  l^jlslature  of  Ten- 
nesuee  has  made  a  marriage  law,  which 
that  no  marriage  of  a  white  man 
^ith  a  negro^  mulatto,  or  mustee,  or  any 
of  i^xck!  blood,  bond  or  free,  till 
VOL,  XT. 


the  third  generation,  shtUl  t>e  valid ;  and 
all  concerned  in  celebrating  such  mar¬ 
riages  are  to  be  severely  fined,  and  other¬ 
wise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  There  has  l)een  a  dreadful  and  de¬ 
structive  hurricane  at  Charleston,  which 
has  produced  very  great  loss  of  both  lives 
and  property ;  2(K)  persons  perished  in 
the  North  Inlet,  and  the  crops  were  ge¬ 
nerally  destroyed. 

Brazils. — From  Rio  Janeiro  two  im¬ 
portant  documents  have  been  received, 
which  announce  the  final  sejmration  of 
the  Brazils  from  their  dependence  on 
Portugal.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  Prince 
Regent  declares  all  Portuguese,  who  may- 
land  on  the  shores  of  Brazil,  its  enemies, 
and  directs  measures  of  hostility  to  be 
adopted  against  them.  If  they  shall  dare 
to  land  in  Brazil,  the  Prince  invites  the 
people  to  oppose  them  en  masse.  If, 
notwithstandingsuch  resistance,  they  shall 
succeed  in  setting  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in 
which  they  may  land  are  to  retire  into 
the  interior,  carrying  with  them  all  the 
moveables  and  provisions  they  can  collect, 
and,  by  laying  waste  the  country,  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
the  second  state-paper,  the  Prince  Regent 
enters  into  a  long  and  able  justification  of 
the  conduct  he  has  piu-sued,  proclaims  the 
complete  independence  of  Brazil,  and 
throws  off  all  alle^ance  to  the  mother 
country.— -On, the  ii  of  August  the  Mini¬ 
ster  of  State  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  merchants  for 
the  purpose  of  efTecting  a  loan.  The  sum 
required  was  400,000  milreas,  which  was 
soon  subscribed.  Some  British  merchants 
have  taken  shares  in  it,  which  is  to  pay  6 
per  cent,  interest,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  is  to  be  redeemed  annually. 

Columbian  Tfc/mA/ic.— The  latest  ac¬ 
counts  from  Caraccas  state,  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Morales  had  landed  near  Maracaibo  ; 
but  had  been  disappointed  in  getting  the 
Indians  to  join  him.  It  w-as  supposed 
that  he  would  be  overpowered  by  the  pa¬ 
triot  forces;  and  letters  from  Curacoa 
actually  state,  that  he  had  been  l)eaten  by 
General  Paez,  with  the  loss  of  300  killed 
on  the  field.  By  intelligence  from  Quite, 
Bolivar  ia  stated  to  be  at  Guay^uil.  The 
whole  of  that  province  had  joined  the 
Columbian  republic.  Don  ^Kimenea, 
Bishop  of  Popayan,  the  moat  fkithful  ad¬ 
herent  of  Spain,  had  sanctioned  the  inde¬ 
pendent  cause,  declaring  that  Heaven  had 
determined  in  its  fevour.  News  from 
Lima  sute  the  royaliats  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Cusco  to  be  very  strong,  and  it 
was  suppooed  they  would  very  shortly  at¬ 
tack  General  St  Martin.  General  BoUvar 
had  scTit  3000  men  to  hit  assistance.— 
4  M 
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Xuincr.JiH  np^ents  have  arriveil  at  Santa 
•Martha  from  Eun'jv,  to  contrtict  for 
loans,  tVc.  A  great  many  applications, 
it  is  said,  have  been  made  for  privileges, 
for  csta!)lishing  steam-lwats  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  AUrato,  and  several  propositions 
)ja\  e  Ix'en  made  to  the  Colombian  govern¬ 
ment,  to  open  a  water  coramunu;atM>n 
with  llie  South  Sea,  by  the  way  of  the 
Attrato  River.  France  has  sent  Couiit 
I  .andos  and  Colonel  Schmaltz  on  sjK’cial 
missions  to  tlte  South  American  govern¬ 
ments. 

West  Indies. — By  the  Jamaica i^ajxjrs 
of  tlie  1 5th  Seidember,  it  ap}x*ars  that  the 
piratical  depredations  in  the  West-1  ndiaii 
seas  continue  with  unabated  activity.  The 
Zepliyr,  Captain  I.umsdcn,  was  attacked 
by  a  ]*iratc  schtH)ncr,  with  guns  and  Bv'i 
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men.  I’he  pirates,  after  rol>l)ing  the  treu 
and  jjassengers  of  the  Zephyr,  of  ever^ 
article  they  could  find,  put  a  pile  of  wooii, 
and  different  combustibles,  round  Captain 
Lumsden,  and  Captain  Camper,  a  |)hs. 
senger,  and  set  fire  to  it.  In  this  dread, 
f ul  situation,  (laptain  1-umsden  confess¬ 
ed  he  had  sjiecie  to  tire  amount  of 
on  board;  on  obtaining  which,  the  pirates 
spared  their  lives.  Depredations  and  at¬ 
rocities  of  this  nature,  notwithstaiiding  the 
vigilance  of  our  ships  of  war,  have  be¬ 
come  so  frequent,  that  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  Kingston  held  a  meeting  on  the 
y th  September  last,  to  petition  Govermneiu 
for  more  ertectiuil  protection,  when  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Earl  Bathurst  upon  the  subject  was 
<lrawn  up,  requesting  that  ten  schooner> 
might  be  sent  out  for  the  service. 
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Dunixo  the  King's  residence  at  Dal¬ 
keith,  a  very  curious  w’oodcn  snuff-box 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  from  the  ingenious  maker,  Mr  Da¬ 
niel  Craig  of  Helensburgh.  The  body  of 
the  box  is  made  of  sycamore  tree,  w’ith  an 
invisible  hinge  of  the  kind  at  present  so 
much  admired ;  and  the  lid  of  it  inlaid 
with  authenticated  specimens  of  several 
varieties  of  wood,  most  of  w  hich  arc  well 
known  in  Scotland,  and  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song.  These  are  so  arranged,  as 
to  shade  and  relieve  each  other,  by  their 
lieautiful  diversity  of  colour.  In  the  centre, 
a  piece  of  the  Ci  uikston  Yew,  mentioned 
in  history  as  tlie  favourite  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Queen  Mary.  Around  this  are 
the  following  : — The  Torwood  Oak  (of 
Stirlingshire)  whose  decayed  tnink  af¬ 
forded  shelter  from  his  pursuers  to  the 
iirave  Wallace — the  Trysting  Tree,  near 
Roxburgh  Castle,  celebrated  in  the  Bor¬ 
der  feuds,  and  mentioned  in  the  Novel  of 
Rob  Roy— the  Eldcrslie  Yew',  which  tra¬ 
dition  repiirts  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir 
William  Wallace,  on  his  uncle’s  estate 
of  that  name  in  Renfretvshire — The  Bush 
uboon  Traquair— Birk  of  Invermay— 
Thorn  aboon  the  Well— Broom  of  Cow- 
denknows— Alloway  Kirk  Oak,  with  all  of 
w'hich  the  admirers  of  our  Scottish  poetry 
are  familiar — Elm  of  Waterloo,  under 
W'hich  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood 
during  the  battle— the  Victory,  part  of 
the  anchor-stock  of  Lord  Nelson’s  flag¬ 
ship  of  that  name.  The  whole  of  these, 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  Black  Oak 
trom  the  ship  Murido,  which  belonged 


to  the  Sfianish  Armada,  and  w  recked  off 
Toliermory  in  the  island  of  Mull  loHS. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  box,  outside,  the 
words  and  music  of  “Auld  Langsync”  arc 
painted  in  a  style  of  uncommon  neatness. 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  must 
graciously  of  this  interesting  cluster  of 
relics ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
admiration,  both  of  the  selections  of  the 
wood,  and  of  the  elegance  of  the  work- 
monship,  and  charging  Sir  Walter  Scott 
witli  thanks  to  the  ingenious  artificer  for 
so  acceptable  a  present. 

Sporting  The  decision  of  Lord 

Kennedy’s  great  uiatch,  for  2000  ^ineas, 
took  place  on  Monday  the  12ih  instjuit. 
His  Lordship  had  taken  40  to  1,  in  fiftiof, 
tiiat  he  would,  one  day,  of  sea.*  on  1822, 
from  twelve  o’clock  of  one  night  to  twelve 
o'clock  the  following  night,  kill  forty  brace 
of  grouse,  on  his  shooting  ground,  at  le- 
lar,  at  the  head  of  Aberdeenshire ;  and 
afterw'ards  ride  to  his  seat  at  Dunotter, 
and  back  to  Felar,  a  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles.  Exactly  at  twelve 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  three  watebw 
were  set  together,  and  put  into  a  boa  W 
the  umpires  ;  — Tum«r» 
part  of  Mr  FarqubarsoiH  CapL 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Keni>«ly  |  Mr 
niing  referee.  At  four  in  the  jnonu^ 
Lord  Kennedy  commenced 
tended  by  a  great  body  of  ^ 

drawn  together  from  curiosity*  A 
deal  of  rain  had  (oUan  ia  the 
made  the  hills  vay  vet,  and  the 

wild.  The  first  Urdwkillcdataqu 

after  four,  and  the  whole  forty 
four  hours  and  ftwty-orw'  minutes* 


shiftiiij;  liii  wet  clothes,  ani  taking  some 
rcfreslinjciit,  he  niovuited  his  horse,  and 
t-laried  for  Dunotter,  where  he  arrived  at 
two  oVloek  :  having  rode  the  seventy 
miles  ia  four  hours  and  a  half,  lie  re¬ 
mained  alK)Ut  an  hour  there,  and  got 
lu'-'s  la  Felar  four  minutes  Inifore  eight 
(v-i.  ek  at  night,  performing  the  14k)  miles 

ten  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes,  and 
•.inning  the  match  by  four  ht.urs  and  four 
minutes.  Tlic  whole  was  done,  sluHding, 
luling,  tVc.  in  15  hours  and  5(>  minutes. 
I  le  returned  to  Castletown  that  night,  a 
<iistancc  of  14 miles,  hy  ten  o’clock;  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  distance  on  horseback  154 
miles.  His  Lordt^hip  did  not  ()p[>car 
fatigued.  Every  thing  U'as  against  him  ; 
die  grouse  are  uncommon  strong  and  for¬ 
ward  this  season ;  the  road  is  any  thing 
l.iit  good — the  first  four  miles  u  mere 
mountain  sheep  tract,  and  the  remainder 
\eiy  hard  and  stony,  with  numerous  short 
sharp  hills. 

SEPTEMBLR. 

Edinburgh  Advocates'  Library. — Mr 
Siothard  has  completed  his  task  of  deco¬ 
rating,  with  hw  pencil,  the  interior  of  the 
.Ndvocates’  Library,  having  been  only 
Jwo  months  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
which  might  require  four  in  the  ordinary 
dine,  as  few  could  have  sustained  the 
lalxiur  of  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  four- 
and-twenty.  That  part  of  the  library 
which  has  been  thus  ornamented  is  a 
bpace  ulxiut  four  feet  below  the  dome, 
from  which  the  interior  receives  its  prin¬ 
cipal  light,  and  the  subject  chosen  is 
AjKillo  and  the  Muses,  together  with  the 
first  characters  of  literature  and  science. 
The  order  of  the  design  rejiresents  A|M)]1o 
ill  the  centre,  and  opposite  the  entrance, 
on  his  left,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore,  Clio, 
Thalia,  and  Urania  :  on  the  right  of  the 
god  are  Melpomene,  Calliope,  Erato, 
and  Polyhymnia ;  right  and  left  of  the 
Mu.ses,  boys  are  seen  fiying  with  wreaths 
of  laurel  towards  the  compartments,  which 
contain  the  orators,  poets,  historians,  &c. 
placed  as  follows  ;  Immediately  opposite 
the  figure  of  Apollo  is  that  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  on  whose  right  is  Cicero,  and  on  his 
left  Herodotus  and  Livy.  To  the  left  of 
the  orators  are  the  philosophers  and  hie- 
torians,  os  Newton,  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon  ;  on  the  other  side  of  Newton, 
Bacon,  Napier,  and  Adam  Smith.  In 
the  group  which  contains  the  poets,  Ho¬ 
mer  ai  the  centre ;  on  his  right.  Bum*, 
nnd  Virgil  on  his  left;  between  Bums 
*nd  Homer  is  Shakspeare,  and  between 
Vmgil  and  Homer,  Milton.  These  several 
groups,  together  with  Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
•cs,  arc  in  compartments  formed  by  laurel 
trees,  whicli  .scqiamte  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  ctuiin  of  &>nnexk)u.  Between  the 


four  arches  heneiith  ihe  dome  are  iniro- 
ducetl  arabesque  ornaments  ;  w  hile  thi* 
whole,  in  point  of  colouring  and  eflect, 
i.s  calculated  to  relieve  the  interior  of  the 
building,  without  interfering  with  its  ar¬ 
chitectural  arrangement,  pre.senting  a  coup 
d’a'il  which  does  etiual  credit  to  the  skill 
of  the  arti.st  and  judgment  of  those  with 
whom  the  design  originated. 

— S/wriiHg. — Lord  (larlics,  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  Earl  of  (iallow’ay,  has  gaim  d 
hid  liet,  (we  believe  t)f  1000  guineas), 
that  he  would  kill  50  brace  of  partridges 
in  one  clay  ;  which  he  accomplished  three 
hours  within  the  time— killing  53  brace, 
besides  two  hares  and  a  rabbit. 

1().  —  Edinburgh  Museum. — We  un¬ 
derstand  that  Mr  Archibald  Hume,  Sur¬ 
geon,  R.  N.  has  lately  jirescnted  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  this  city,  a  fine  s|xx‘imen  of  tlic  head 
of  a  young  New  Zealand  Chief,  licauti- 
fuliy  tattooed  and  embalmed,  in  a  inannei 
unknown  to  the  civilized  nations  of  im*- 
dern  times,  hut  which  cominaiuls  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  adequate  judges.  Mr 
Hume  has  promised  to  communicate  to 
the  (’ollcge  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  process  is  conducted. 

The  Commissioners  of  Police  of  halni- 
burgh  have  purchased  the  premises  lately 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Rank  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Old  Fish-Mnrket  (’lose,  at  the  price 
of  X‘.3500,  to  fit  it  up  as  a  Police  Otflcc. 

21. — Fire. — Thursday  night,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  an  old 
wooden  tenement,  the  corner  of  Lady 
Wynd,  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Port, 
which,  from  the  combustible  nature  of 
its  materials,  in  a  few  minutes  presented 
a  terrific  appearance.  The  engines  w’erc 
promptly  on  the  spot,  but  all  their  exer¬ 
tion*  were  unavailing;  the  entire  pre¬ 
mises  where  the  fire  originated  were  burnt 
to  the  ground,  to  which  providentially 
the  flames  were  confined.  The  house 
had  long  been  used  as  a  common  resort 
for  lodgers  of  the  low-est  description,  a 
great  number  of  whom  w’cre,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  calamity,  thrown  out  of  their 
quarters  for  the  night.  A  poor  Irish  la¬ 
bourer,  with  two  children,  eight  and  ten 
years  old,  who  occupied  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  were  in  bed,  were  unhappily  burnt 
to  death.  Their  mangled  remains  w’erc 
dug  out  fh>m  the  rubbish  this  day,  and 
decently  interred.  The  man  wa*  a  wi¬ 
dower,  named  Samuel  Park.  Dn  the  first 
alarm  of  the  fire  he  wa*  called  to  by  a 
neighbour,  who  escaped  in  hi*  shirt,  and 
maile  answer ;  and  hi*  friend  was  anxious¬ 
ly  searching  for  him  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  the  wiMile  of  yesterday,  in  the  hope 
that  he  had  also  escai>ed.  The  rapidity 
of  the  flames,  however,  w’as  such,  that 
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the  poor  man  appears  to  have  lost  his 
own  life  in  his  paternal  anxiety  to  save 
those  of  his  children. 

26.^Daring  Burglary, — On  Monday 
evening  a  very  extensive  robbery  was 
committed  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Howden, 
pawn-broker,  at  the  head  of  Dickson's 
Close,  High  Street.  The  thieves,  w'atch- 
ing  the  opportunity  of  the  watchman  on 
duty  going  to  a  different  part  of  his  rounds, 
climbed  up,  by  the  help  of  the  lamp-iron, 
to  a  window  fronting  the  street,  and  by 
breaking  a  })ane,  removed  the  sash  screw, 
and  the  shutters  not  being  fastened,  en¬ 
tered  the  house  without  difficulty.  One  of 
the  party  remained  without,  and  the  rest, 
consisting  of  three,  rummaged  the  pre¬ 
mises  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
in  that  time  conveyed  by  a  back  window 
to  their  accomplice,  a  number  of  valuable 
articles,  chiefly  of  jeweller}’,  to  the  value 
of  upw  ards  of  £.500,  among  w  hich  were 
seven  gold  and  fifty  silver  watches.  On 
their  retreat,  however,  they  were  observ¬ 
ed  by  a  w’atchman,  and  three  of  them 
secured  with  the  booty.  A  fourth  was 
taken  next  day,  and  after  examination  in 
the  Police  Office,  the  whole  were  given 
over  to  the  Sheriff. 

Desperate  Affray  at  Chippinghatn, — On 
Saturday  the  7th  instant,  between  eleven 
and  tw’elve  o’clock,  a  party  of  young  men, 
about  thirty  in  number,  from  Langley 
Burrel  and  Kington  Langley,  near  Chip- 
pingham,  entered  that  town,  and  with 
bludgeons  and  stones  assaulted  and  most 
dreadfully  beat  all  the  persons  they  met, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Mr 
.Joseph  Hull,  saddler,  who  w’as  called  out 
of  his  bed  by  cries  of  murder,  was  taken 
up  and  carried  home  dead.  Mr  Reynold, 
a  brazier,  w’as  carried  home  bruised  from 
head  to  fooL  He  was  heard  praying 
most  piteously  for  his  life.  “  Don't  kill 
me  !  don’t  kill  me,  Mountjoy,  and  I’ll 
give  thee  a  guinea !”  but  no  mercy  was 
shewn  him.  He  died  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing.  Mr  Moore,  the  high  constable,  and 
landlord  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  lies 
in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and  upw’ards  of 
tw’enty  other  persons  are  suffering  under 
severe  contusions.  Near  tw^enty  of  the 
assailants,  including  the  two  ringleaders, 
who  are  res))ectable  farmers,  are  in  custo¬ 
dy.  This  shameful  outrage  is  stated  to. 
have  arisen  at  the  last  Kington  Langley 
revel,  where  some  ofience  was  taken  at 
the  conduct  of  some  young  men  of  Chip^ 
pingham,  and  a  determination  w*as  form- 
eil  to  have  revenge.— A  verdict  of  Wilful , 
Murder  and  Riot  has  been  brou^t  in  by  . 
the  Coroner's  Inquest,  which  sat  on  the 
btKlies  of  the  unfortunate  men  who lost 
their  Uves  on  this  occasion,  against  Henry 
Kpigh;  and  John  Mallhcw  (two  fanners), 


John  Thomas,  George  Thonias,  Thonu^ 
Pearce,  Benjamin  Salter,  WilUnm  Taiuier, 
John  Woodman,  James  Isaacs,  and  Will 
liara  Bryant, (all  of  whom,  except  Tanner, 
are  in  custody,)  and  against  other  jwrsons 
unknown.  Three  other  persons  are  alv> 
in  custody,  charged  with  being  implicated 
in  this  riot. 

Circuit  Intelligence _ Stirlin/r, 

Sept,  12.— The  only  indictment  at  this 
Court  was  that  of  Peter  Moffat,  jun. 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father  it 
Kilsyth.  He  was  not  in  custody,  and  wtu, 
declared  an  outlaw  for  not  appearing. 

The  court  sat  here  from  the 
16th  to  the  19th.— James  Campbell  was 
charged  with  entering  the  house  of  a  gar¬ 
dener  at  Lodge-my-loons,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  a  servant,  by  means  of  false 
keys,  and  stealing  £.85  in  bank  notes. 
He  was  found  Guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  23d  of  October.  After 
receiving  sentence,  Campbell,  in  a  firm 
tone,  addressed  the  Bench  as  follows— 

My  l^ord,  as  this  is  the  last  time  that 
you  and  I  will  meet  together  on  thi.s  earth, 
I  have  two  requests  to  make,  which  1 
hope  your  Lordship  will  grant  me.  Tlie 
first  is,  that  my  name  shall  not  be  cried 
through  the  public  streets  in  those  puny 
papers,  as  is  usually  done  w’ith  persons  in 
my  situation  ;  and  that  on  the  day  of  the 
execution  I  shall  not  be  brought  into  the 
Court  Hall,  amidst  the  gaze  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  rabble,  by  which  my  devotions  may 
be  disturbed,  and  my  thoughts  discoin- 
posed.  1  w’ill  ever  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  any  Protestant  mini* 
ster  w'ho  may  desire  to  visit  me,  as  I 
W’as  bred  up  in  that  persuasion ;  and  I 
hope  that  your  Lordship  will  indulge  me 
in  my  wishes,  and,  that  thou.gh  we  have 
been  enemies  here  to-day,  we  will  meet 
together  as  friends  in  heaven.” 
Pitmilly  said,  he  would  do  every  thir^  i» 
his  pow'er  for  him ;  but  it  lay  not  trith 
him  to  grant  his  requests.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  if  he  would  apply  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  who,  while  tliey 
acted  with  flrmness,  were  at  the 
time  merciful,  they  would  do  every  thing 
possible  for  a  person  in  his  unhappy 
ation.— Campbell  tlien  sanh  “  * 
your  good-wBl,  my  Lord,”  and  left 
bar,  saying,  “  Death 
conflnement;  cowards  die  *”*”^'  ^**^ 
but  he  w'ould  only  die  once-”  H* 
since  been  respited,  ' and  the  «gtiten« 
exfiected  to  be  changed  to  transporta 

Daniel  Tucker,  fota  siniiler  cfua^ 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  has  a** 
ceived  a  respite.  Veur  others  w^ 
vicUxl  of  liouscbreaking  "*<1  theft  t 
leen  of  theft;  six  of  1. 

bery  ;  and  two  of  assault ;  who 
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tcncetl  to  vdhoub  terms  of  transportation 

hiiprisonment,  according  to  their  de¬ 
crees  of  guilt.  One  man,  convicted  of 
bigamy,  was  banished  from  Scotland  for 
life. 

Perth,  Srpt,  14- — 16 — John  Millar 
and  William  Horner  were  found  guilty 
of  assaulting  a  girl  of  fourteen  near  Glam- 
mis,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  and 
were  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whip|K?d 
through  the  streets  of  Dundee,  on  the 
4th  October,  and  afterwards  to  be  trans- 
lifted  for  life. 

William  Robertson,  was  accused  of 
committing  a  rape  on  a  w'oman  residing 
near  Cupar,  and  w'as  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  the  jury  ;  but  from  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  which  were  not 
made  public,  they  unanimously  and 
Mrongly  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
This  recommendation  was  strongly  back- 
I'd  by  the  Magistrates,  and  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  l)een 
successful  in  obtaining  a  respite  from  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
Kobertson. 

John  Purvis,  younger  of  Lochend, 
Kifeshirc,  was  convicted  of  assaulting, 
Iwating,  and  bruising  John  Harley,  a 
farm-servant  of  his  father’s,  Imt  recom¬ 
mended  to  mercy  by  the  jury  ;  and  the 
Advocate-dc^xite  having  declined  praying 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  Mr  Purvis 
was,  after  a  few  admonitory  words  from 
the  Judge,  dismissed  from  the  bar.  It 
ap|)eared  in  evidence  that  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  made  pecuniary  compensation  to  Har¬ 
ley. 

Three  individuals  for  forgery,  or  utter¬ 
ing  forged  notes,  w'cre  sentenc^  to  trans- 
jKirtation,  and  one  to  banishment  from 
Scotland  for  life.  One  individual  to  be 
transported  for  theft,  and  three  others,  for 
the  same  crime,  sentenced  to  various 
lernns  of  imprisonment. 

Alterdrcn,  Sept,  19,  20.— The  Court 
was  occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  day, 
with  the  trial  of  Elspet  Balfour,  residing 
near  New  Deer,  accused  of  the  murder  of 
her  natural  child ;  but  the  charge  could 
not  bet  brought  home  to  her,  and  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven, 

Two  boys,  for  housebreaking  and  theft,'* 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  fonr- 
teen  yoarv|  a  woman  theft,  to  twelve 
and  a  man  for  assault,  to  four 
nsonths*  imprisonment. 

Invernen,  Sept,  26.— -The  following 
'^wes  came  before  the  eourt  i^A  charge 
of  assault  against  William  MacdonaW, 
and  of  theft  against  Roderick  Chisolm,  the 
Jury  found — Not  Proven.  Donald  Be-^ 
tiHine  w'as  convicted  of  bigamy,  and  sen- 
f|mcedtn  12  muntha*  imiiriMfnment.  Wil- 
Hant  Murray,  John  Mackenzie,  Donald 


Mackay,  and  Alexander  Macdonald,  were 
convicted  of  assault,  the  first  three  as  prin- 
ci{)a1s,  and  the  last  os  being  art  and  part 
in  the  crime.  The  former  were  sentenced 
to  seven  years*  transportation,  and  the 
latter  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment. 

Apr,  Srpt.  20,  21. — No  convictions 
ttx>k  place  at  this  Court.  The  following 
cases  came  before  it : — John  Burtney,  ac¬ 
cused  of  rape,  whose  case  was  postponetl 
at  last  Circuit,  w’as  placed  at  the  bar. 
The  charge  was  for  attacking  .lanet  An¬ 
derson,  daughter  of  James  Anderson, 
wright,  near  l^restwick  toll,  in  September 
last,  in  a  potato  field  near  her  father’s 
house,  throwing  her  down  on  the  ground, 
and  forcibly  ravishing  her.  She  is  stated 
in  the  libel  to  Ikj  a  child  of  only  eight 
years  of  age.  Burtney  was  summoned  for 
trial  at  last  Circuit,  but  the  indisjxjsition 
of  the  child,  said  to  be  defiow’crcd,  pre¬ 
vented  the  prosecutor  from  proceeding  at 
the  time  with  the  case,  and  it  stood  over 
to  this  Circuit.  At  this  Circuit,  likewise, 
it  so  happened  the  public  prosecutor  could 
not  proceed.  A  defect  in  the  execution 
against  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  it 
seems,  had  been  discovered,  and  lest  it 
might  be  tiiken  advantage  of  by  the  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  panncl,  and  the  ends  of  justice 
defeated,  the  diet  was  deserted,  and  a 
new  warrant  of  commitment  prayed  for. 
In  making  this  motion,  the  Advocate- 
depute  stated  his  regret  at  the  delay  thus 
occasioned,  and  expressed  a  resolution 
to  bring  the  case  promptly  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

The  I.ord  Justice  Clerk  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  correcting  a  very  prevalent  mis¬ 
take  with  regard  to  this  species  of  deser¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  believed,  even  in  the 
highest  quarters,  and  among  these  whose 
education  should  have  taught  them  bet¬ 
ter,  that  the  public  prosecutor  is  entitled 
ad  libitum  to  postpone  the  trial  of  a  pri¬ 
soner,  and  by  this  means  to  detain  him  in 
jail.  No  such  pow'cr  exists.  The  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  may  move  that  the  diet  be 
deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore  ;  but  it  rests 
with  the  Court  either  to  grant  or  refuse 
this  request.  Such  Is  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  the  public  prosecutor,  that  this 
motion  is  usually  granted  without  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  on  wdiich  it  is  made. 
But  if,  from  arty  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  case,  the  G6urt  chooses  to  call  upon 
the  prosecutor  td’explain  his  grounds,  and 
these  arc  found  to  be  inadequate,  they 
wrmld  reftise  the  motion,  desert  the  dlet  '^ 
simplieiterf  and  give  foe  pannd  the  ad- 
vant^e,  whatevei'  it  might  be,  of  that 
deMverancc.  fn  this’  case,  however,  th^ 
mistake  was  one  of  great  cj>n8cqucHcc,  as 
the  execution  agrainst  all  thc“  witnesses  ^ 
bore  that  they  had  been  dtc<l  “  by  virtue 


({ tf!Si  * — liri 

<il’  the  Sheriir-subsiilutc  ol'  Ayrshire,  his 
prc'ccpt  of  such  a  date,  subjoined  to  the 
list  of  iissizors  and  wit’scsses  lor  the  en¬ 
suing  Circuit,**  instead  of  running  thus — 
“  By  virtue  of  the  Lord  Justice  General, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  Lords  Connnis- 
sioners  of  Justiciary,  their  precept  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  Porteous  Boll  for  Ayrshire, 
tif  date  so  and  sc),  as  also  by  virtue  of  the 
Sherilf-substitute  of  Ayrshire,  his  warrant 
following  therc'on,  of  date  so  and  so.” 
The  diet  was  accordingly  deserted  pro 
loco  ct  icm}>or^%  and  v  arrant  granted  for 
the  transmission  of  the  pannel  to  the  tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh. 

James  Walker,  accused  of  falsch<K>d, 
fraud,  and  forgery.  This  case  uus  like¬ 
wise  brought  forward  at  the  last  Circuit, 
and  delayetl  from  the  absence  of  a  wit¬ 
ness.  The  same  mistake  having  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  witnesses  in  this  trial  as 
in  Burtney’s  case,  the  diet  was  deserted 
pro  loco  et  tempore^  and  warrant  granted 
for  the  recommitment  of  the  prisoner, 
llis  Lordship,  however,  stated,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  Court  that 
any  unnecessary  confinement  should  be 
inflicted,  and  that  the  public  prosecutor 
consented  to  tbepanners  libenition  on  bail. 

James  Mackie,  accused  of  assault,  and 
James  M‘Donald  of  bigamy,  w’erc  next 
placed  at  the  liar.  Mackie’s  case,  being 
one  of  minor  iinjwrtance,  was  certified  to 
a  Sheriff  Court.  Vhc  objection  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  two  preceding  case, 
likew'ise  applied  to  that  of  McDonald  ; 
but  the  public  prosecutor  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  a  new  trial,  and  he 
was  dimissed  simplicitcr  from  the  bar. 

Dumfries^  Sept.  S.'S. — Henry  Caven, 
for  (xickct  -  picking,  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years*  transjxirtation.  John  Car- 
|)entcr,  an  Irish  labourer  at  Gatehouse-of- 
Elect,  was  accused,  along  with  three  of 
his  countrymen,  with  assembling  in  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  at  the 
Gatehouse  Fair,  held  on  the  3d  July  last, 
and  there  assaulting  the  lieges  to  their 
great  terror  and  alarm,  forcing  them  to 
leave  the  fair,  lins  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  Irish  row'.  It  ap{)eared 
that  at  about  twelve  o*clock  noon,  on  the 
3d  July  last,  from  forty  to  fifty  Irishmen 
entered  Kelton-hillTair,  armed  with  kout 
walking-sticks.  The  party  walked  three 
deej),  and  were  otherw'isc  arranged  in  a 
sort  of  marching  order.  The  pannel  W'os 
placed  betwixt  two  countrymen  in  the 
front  rank,  and  was  the  only  individual 
who  did  not  carry  a  stick.  They  cried  on 
the  Scotsmen  to  turn  out  and  fight  them ; 
and  one  of  tltem  said,  By  the  holy  .  , 

for  the  face  of  a  Protestant!**  -They 
struck  several  persona  with  their  sticks, 

Tltr.  AppoinimcHti^  arc  nna 


li.nh  Ckrouictc. 

ami  severely  woundtd  them,  and  mam- 
I)eople,  from  the  alurni,  left  the  fair  »^(nu’r 
than  was  intended.  The  Jur>  returned 
a  verdict,  finding  that  a  riotous  assein. 
blagc  had  taken  place,  as  stated  in  the 
libel,  but  in  so  far  as^  regarded  the  pan. 
nel,  found  tlie  libel  Not  Proven. 

Jedbur/rh^  Sept.  20 — William  Kin- 
and  William  Jordan,  for  theft,  were  sen' 
tcnced  to  fourteen  years'  transix)riaiion  ; 
and  William  Crawford,  a  young  lad,  for 
breaking  o|x;n  a  chest,  and  stealing  seve. 
ral  articles  of  wearing  apparal,  to  twelve 
months*  imprisonment  in  Selkirk  jail. 

OCTOBEH. 

3. —  The  Longitude, — A  very  ingenious 
instrument  has  been  invented  by  Mr 
Harley,  of  the  chain-jricr  at  Trinity,  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude.  It  has  been 
submitted,  we  understand,  to  six  naval 
olficers,  who  concur  in  opinion  that  it  will 
completely  answer  its  intended  purjwse 
on  land,  or  at  sea  in  calm  weather,  bin 
lire*}  are  divided  in  opinion  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  using  it  at  sea  in  storm} 
weather,  owing  to  the  violent  motion  to 
which  it  will  be  subjected ;  ibis  ohjettion. 
however,  if  it  cannot  be  obviated,  nnrsi 
ajrply  to  all  other  int  truments  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  descri|>tion.  Mr  Harley  has  taken 
his  instrument  to  London,  to  Ire  there  in¬ 
spected  by  com jx*tent  judges  of  its  merits, 
and  we  earnestly  w  ish  him  all  the  siu  cess 
.so  im)X)rtant  a  discovery  deser\es.  'I'lit 
reward  oflered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
complete  in.strument  for  ascertaining  the 
longitude  is,  we  believe,  J.'2(*,000. 

Cloth.dre^tiiug. — A  machine  for  tla* 
dressing  of  cloth  has  recently  been  eacted 
in  Leeds,  which  does  as  much  in  forty- 
five  minutes  as  two  men  could  do  in  iv.o 
days. 

7.  Papulaiiott.‘-‘By  the  late  returns,  it 
ap[x:ars  that  in  England  there  are  294,OJ^H 
females  more  than  mdcs— in 
16,464.— in  Scotland,  12C,352-niakirt: 
a  total  in  Great  Britain  of  434,90 1— al- 
mort  half  a  million  ladies  fair,  doomed,  b} 
the  unlucky  courae  of  nature,  to  single 
blessedness— which  is  rendered  worse  by 
the  waste  occasioned  by  at  least  150,000 
inflexible  bachelors.  How  it  is  in  Irel^ 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
we  hope  aflPhirs  are  more  prosperous.  ^ 

Coach  Fare* — A  new  coach  having 
appeared  upon  the  road  betw'een  9andu’» 
land  and  South  Shields,  in  oppositi^  to 
a  regular  old  stage  (  whose  fare  ^ 
for  many  years  ^  each  pawenger 
rate  was  reduced  to  Is.  fid.  die  ’ 

la.  the  second,  9d.  the  tliird,  vd- 
fourth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  charge 
each  passenger,  inside^  was  esc 
So  much  for  opposition. 

jldahlif  pofiponed  till  next  Month. 
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MKTKOUOLOGICAL  TABLE 

AV/>/  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Cultonhill. 

The  Obscrratioi).s  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’chKk  forenoon  and  four  oVl<M*k  afler- 
lUHm.— I'he  sccoiui  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  lirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  Itejjwiter 
’I'iiermomcter. 
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Dull,  but 
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Frost,  mom. 
fair  day. 
Dull,  but 
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Fair  morn, 
rainy  day. 
Dull,  with 
^onie  rain. 
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Mod.  rain, 
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dull. 

P'air  with 
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The  tciTH)eralurc  since  our  last  has  been  gradually  ascending,  as  the  season  ad- 
) anccd.  The  mean  temperature,  for  the  week  preceding  the  22d  OctolKir,  was  42'** , 
lor  the  remaining  nine  days  of  that  month  48®,  and  for  the  first  twelve  days  of 
the  present  month  50®.  The  fall  of  rain  amounts  to  one  inch  and  thrce-tenths» 
I’lic  oj>en  weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  sowing  of  wheat,  and  the  genial  tem- 
IKirature  has  brought  forward  a  fair  and  vigorous  braird.  Plowing  is  far  advtuiced  ; 
most  |>art  of  the  winter  furrow  is  turned  over.  Turnips  have  improved  consi¬ 
derably  since  our  last,  and  cattle  are  still  out  at  pasture.  Potatoes  have  been  aU 
got  up,  and  the  return  is  most  abundant.  VVe  hear  many  complaints  that  oats 
turn  out  poorly  at  the  thrashing-mill,  and  that  they  are  about  one-sixteenth  deficient  in 
forinaccoua  matter  from  what  they  were  hist  year.  Oats  at  iiresent  meet  a  ready  sale, 
l)ut  prices  are  still  low.  Barley  is  also  sought  after,  and  prime  siunples  (of  which  de- 
^ription  few  are  offered)  bring  228.  to  23s.  Wheat  of  excellent  quality  sells  for 
218.  4n  beans  or  pease  of  the  current  crop  there  has  been  little  done  in  the  way  of 
f^le.  Potatoes  are  to  be  had  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  l)oll,  of  32  stones.  Cattle  sell  at 
Irom  3s.  6d.  to  4a.  per  stone ;  and  draught-horses  arc  offered  on  exceedingly  low 
terms.  It  is  generally  believed  that  agricultural  produce  has  reached  its  acme  of  de¬ 
pression  ;  prices  being  at  present  with  us  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  continent,^  whilp 
the  ex|ience  of  production  is  in  many  instances  treble  the  anmunt  w'hich  it  costs  the 
<^tincutal  fanneri  under  this  state  of  things,  a  transfer  of  capital,  from  one  class  to 
another,  is  going  rapidly  forw’ard.  ,  ,  .  I 

P^irthsMi Cy  With  y^oiH:mhcr.  •  *  .  -  .  .  <m  •  x.D 
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I  ^22.J  — Course  of  Exchange,  6(,e, — Bankt'ujiis. 

Count'  of  Excluinge^  London^  Nuv,  12.— Amsterdam,  12:4.  Ditto  at  sight, 
1^:1.  Kotterdam,  12  :  5.  Antwerp,  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  Altona,  37  :  10. 

Taris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  55.  Bourdeaux,  25:  5.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1564* 
Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  36^.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  47^.  Genoa,  434*  Lisbon,  524* 
Oporto,  52|.  Rio  Janeiro,  46.  Dublin,  94  I?”  cent.  Cork,  9J  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  n  17  »  6d.  New  Doubloons, 
£.3i)14«i9.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.  Silver  in  bars,  standard,  4s.  lid. 

Premiums  of  Insurance, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  20s.a  25s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  208.a  25s. 
—Belfast,  2()s.  a  25s. — Hambro*,  15s.  a  20s.^Madeira,  20s  a  30s.  —.Jamaica,  408. 
a  5()s _ Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  16th  Oct,  to  13M  Nov,  1822. 


1 

Oct.  16. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  30. 

1  Nov.  6. 

Nov.  13. 

Bunk  Stock- 

246 

249 

251 

251 

«««*• 

3  V  cent,  reduced^ - - 

81f 

814 

81i 

8O4 

3  cent  consols. — — - - - 

824 

824 

824 

824 

8I4 

^  cent.  do.  — - - 

93 

93J 

9S} 

93| 

921 

99 

994 

994 

m 

971 

Ditto  New - r-rrr.r,  .  ... 

1024 

1024 

103| 

103| 

101  g 

India  Stork ,,,,,,,, _ _ 

258 

253 

~*  -rssj - rf-  -ri — 

54  56 

50  52  pr. 

49  50 

38  pr. 

Kxchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) _ „ 

5  7 

5  6 

6  5  pr. 

5  7  pr. 

5  7  pr. 

(’onsols  for  account.. _ 

824 

m 

m 

82| 

8I4 

French  5  ^  rents - - - 

94  fr. 

94  fr. 

93fr.50c. 

93fr.25c. 

89  fr.  50  c. 

r 

I 

i 
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Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  20th 


September  and  the  20th October  1822 

All  wood,  C.  Walcot,  Somersetshire,  confectioner. 

haker,  S.  Idston,  Essex,  miller. 

hlackband,  G.  Gnosall,  Staffordshire,  grocer. 

Holton,  E.  Birmingham,  victualler. 

Hrsulford,  G.  and  A.  Paradise,  Bristol,  broker*. 
Hraithwaite,  W.  Leeds,  manufacturer. 

Hurrow,  T.  Kendal,  meal-merchant. 

Butcher,  W.  Sutton,  in  Ashfleld,  Nottinghamshire, 
mercer. 

Buckley,  J.  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  woollen-cloth 
manufacturer. 

Tayme,  J.  jun.  and  F.  B.  Watts,  Yeovill,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  spirit-merchants. 

<  hapinan,  G.  Old  Bond-street,  fruiterer. 

Chambers,  C.  Upper  Thames  street,  ironmonger. 

(  lark,  W.  Maiden-lane,  Cosent-garden,  soda-water 
manufacturer. 

(  lark,  G.  D.  Strand,  merchant 
(  uff,  J.  Regent-street,  St  James’s,  jeweller, 

Ray,  J.  Fenchurdi-buildings,  meroiaDt 
Denhaati,  C.  R.  Fetter-lane,  ironmonger. 

Ihirham,  J.  Lower  Shadwell-street,  butcher, 
r-verth,  J.  Pinner’s-hall,  metdiant  and  gun-manu* 
facturer. 

r  Miner,  T.  jun.  and  J.  Why,  Holbom,  lacemen. 
mneew,  S.  and  F.  P.  Liverpool,  marble-masons. 
Frost,  J.  Der^,  saddler  and  namess-maker. 

Frost,  J.  Mn,  mdlington  Qtmy,  com-merdiant 
Oray,  J.  Kingston.  Surrey,  linen-draper, 
ilanaoomb,  J.  H.  Newport,  ]*agneU,  lace-manu¬ 
facturer. 

{*wt,  8.  G.  Harwich,  merdhant 

Herbert,  T.  jun.  Great  Husaell-strect,  auctioneer. 


;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Higginbotham,  N.  Macclesfield,  malt  and  hop- 
merchant 

Howarth,  J.  C.  Bath,  dealer. 

Hutton,  W.  jun.  Chowbent,  Lancashire,  money- 
scrivener* 

Jacks,  T.  Bisho|vigate  W’ithout  flour-factor. 
Johnston,  J.  High-street,  Wapping,  grocer. 

I4uie,  W.  AUerton,  Gloucestershire,  cattle-dealer. 
Martin,  J.  Oakham,  Surrey,  wheelwright 
May,  W.  Wellington-place,  Goswell-street,  baker. 
Mills,  O.  Warwiat,  wme-inerchant 
Middleton,  J.  T.  Stone,  Staffordshire,  coadi  pro¬ 
prietor  and  fanner. 

Middleton,  W.  Liverpool,  tea-dealer.  ^ 

Musson,  V.  Gelding-street,  Bermondsey,  baker. 
Oldfield,  R.  .S.  Hufl,  merchant 
Palfrey,  W.  Hinchwick,  Gloucestershire,  fanner. 
Pearson,  T.  Walford,  Staffordshire,  maltster. 
Prideaux,  P.  C.  Hyraouth,  tiinber-raerchant 
Salmon,  &  Regent-street,  stationer. 

Sharp,  M.  Liverpool,  master-mariner. 

S,  W.  Swansea,  paper-maker. 

Sifton,  Sulfblk,  fanner. 

B.  Gainsborough,  timbermerehant 
Watson,  O.  B.  Rock  Lodge,  Durtiam,  corn-mer¬ 
chant 

Webber,  J.  Bath,  currier. 

White,  W.  B.  Strand,  draper. 

Wheeler,  J.  jun.  Abingdon,  grocer. 

Wood,  J.  Bishopsgat»4treet  Without,  grocer. 
Weaver,  O.  Bristm,  ironmonger. 

Yates,  W.  Lancaster,  dealer. 

Yates,  G.  Eocleshill,  Lancashire,  dealer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Baheroptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
October  IStt,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


-  seouestration.s. 

^^pbell,  Dugwd,  rendhi  Mekwr  and  eora-ner- 
chant  in  Gireenock. 

( amaby,  Benjamin,  ship-Ulner  and  merchant  in 
_  Thurso, 

Conadwr,  James,  IhiaMWiiifiii  rum  in  Dunkeld. 
^iUieoa,  jujuTnneB^iBnt,  Lawnmarket, 
Edisbnivh.  ^ 

‘^*kie,  Wilhinn,  wiight  in  Glasgow. 

VOL.  XI. 


MiU,  James,  catUe^lealer  at  OnMamalnetan,  and 
distfUer  at  Linmiln. 

Mutter,  William,  haberdasher  in  Edinburgh. 
Robertson,  John,  A  Co,  mcrehants  in  Glasgow. 
Stark,  James,  wood  marehant  in  Glasgow. 

Wair,  William,  shaep  and  catUe-dealar  in  Darley. 
parish  of  Barr. 

Welsh  A  Dingwall,  wood-merchants  and  joiners »« 
Graenocii. 

4N 


THE  LATE  LORD  KIXEDDER. 

Thepremature  death  of  this  distinguish-  source  to  him  through  life,  and  serve*! 
ed  and  accomplislied  person,  at  a  time  greatly  to  lighten  the  toils  of  professionai 

when  a  career  of  honour  and  usefulness  labour.  Being  destined  to  the  Bar  by  thf 

appeared  to  be  opening  before  him,  has  friends  who  superintended  his  educatbn, 

created  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  he  enjoyed,  at  Glasgow,  the  benefit  of  Pro¬ 

mind  ; — an  impression,  which  may  give  fessor  Millar*8  instructions  on  general  jo. 
an  interest  to  the  following  brief  and  im-  risprudence  and  public  law.  It  is  believed 
perfect  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  he  was  originally  designed  for  the  English 
which  perhaps  could  not  otherwise  belong  Bar  ;  at  least  he  spent  some  time  in  cham- 
to  it.  bers  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had, amongst 

I.ord  Kinedder  w'as  born  in  17G9.  He  other  advantages,  that  of  studying  elocu- 
was  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev-  tion,  under  the  celebrated  Mr  Walker, 
erened  \Villiam  Erskine,  a  clergj'man  of  These  instructions  gave  the  young  student 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  English 
during  a  long  period  of  years,  exercised  language  with  a  correctness  and  elegance 
his  functions  at  the  village  of  Muthill,  in  which  was  then  little  known  at  the  Scot* 
Perthshire,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  tish  Bar.  His  natural  taste  and  feeling, 
populous  neighbourhood.  Mr  Erskine  was  with  the  advantages  of  Mr  Walker’s  les- 
descended  from  the  family  of  Erskine  of  sons,  joined  to  a  sweet,  full,  and  flexible 
Pittodrie,  and  was  connected,  by  his  mar-  voice,  rendered  him  a  beautiful  reader,  as 
riage  with  Miss  Drumond  of  the  house  well  as  a  fine  speaker,  and  he  was  always 
of  Keltic,  with  many  families  of  respect-  willing  to  contribute  his  powers  to  the  a- 
ability  in  Perthshire.  He  died  at  a  very  musement  of  the  social  circle.  Hisstudica 
advanced  age,  leaving  an  orphan  family  in  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country 
of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  were  afterw'ards  more  fully  assisted  by  the 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  The  lectures  of  the  eminent  Professor  Ilumc, 
second  is  now  on  his  return  from  India,  whose  retirement  from  the  cliair  of  Scot- 
where  he  long  filled  the  distinguished  and  tish  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
lucrative  station  of  Member  of  the  Su-  has  laUdy  been  the  subject  of  such  general 
preme  Council  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  regret. 

The  only  daughter  became  the  wife,  and  Lord  Kinedder  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
is  now’  the  widow',  of  the  right  honourable  1790.  It  is  too  well  known  to  the  junior 

Archibald  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  who  members  of  that  profession,  that  to  bead- 

w'as  successively  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  mitted  an  advocate,  is  far  from  being  dc* 
Clerk  Regktcr  of  Scotland.  cessarily  the  commencement  of  a  profes* 

.  Lord  Kinedder  received  the  more  im-  sional  life.  Many  young  men  of  lea^i^ 
portant  parts  of  his  education  at  the  Uni-  and  talents,  and  who  ultimately  attain  to 
yersity  of  Glasgow.  His  tutor  was  the  the  highest  eminence,  are  doomed  to  p** 
ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Andrew  Mac-  the  best  years  of  their  Uvet  in  a  total^  ra- 
donald,  author  of  Vimonda  and  other  dra-  cuity  of  employment.  Lord  Kinedder  a 
matic  and  miscellaneous  poetry.  Lord  was  different.  A  fortunate  accident  brtwj^* 

Kinedder  [Assessed  many  unpublished  him  from  the  b^;ihning  into  fell  cmp^‘ 
pieces  of  this  unhappy  bard,  who  after,  ment  as  an  advocate.  Ho  hyl 

wards  died  in  London  in  great  poverty*  tabled  the  notice  and  friendship  o* 

His  pupil  was  much  attached  to  his  me-  Robert  Mackinto^  an  aged  and 
niory,  and  used  to  recite  hia  poetry  with  lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  m'' 
much  feeling.  It  is  remembered  by  Lord  with  Um  managanent  of  ^  very 
Kinedder’s  compardons,  that  he  prosecuted  sive  and  complicated  afftis*  ® 
his  studies  in  every  department  wkh  re-  Buildingb  Cmoapasy*  An 
markable  assiduity’  and  success.  The  exact  suit,  in  which  the  CoiUpwy 
sciences,  however,  never  ei\Joyed  much  and  which  engaged  in  an  extraoM 
af  his  favour.  He  early  mldicted  hinaadf  degree  the  public  allendOfi,  ^ 
to  the  pursuits  of  classical  and  polite  bout  to  be  heard,  in  presmee jw 
tenture.  These  proved  a  deKghtfril  re-  Court.  In  eonse<p*ence  of  . 
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or  some  other  impediment,  the  Counsel 
who  was  to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  his  brief.  Mr  Mackintosh  had 
HO  much  contidence  in  the  talents  and 
judgment  of  his  young  friend,  that  he  at 
once  ortlred  him  this  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself.  Mr  Krskinc  under- 
tiK)k  this  perilous  duty  with  the  utmost 
(litfidence  and  hesitation  ;  but  he  perform¬ 
ed  it  in  a  manner  which  amply  justified 
the  opinion  of  his  patron.  His  opening 
fpeech  on  that  occasion  is  remembered  to 
this  d  jy,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
«ucccssful  first  apiMjarances  that  ever  had 
been  made  in  a  Scottish  court.  From 
that  time  employment  flowed  in  upon  the 
young  lawyer ;  and  during  many  f ucces- 
live  years,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
those  laborious  duties  which  constitute 
the  employment  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Sottish  Bar. 

In  1806,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
(lolquhoun,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Erskine  accepted 
the  oflice  of  one  of  his  Advocates-depute. 
He  was  then  more  advanced  in  practice 
than  gentlemen  usually  are  who  are  ap- 
[K)inted  to  that  oflice :  and  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  varied  employment  at 
the  Bar,  frequently  practised  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Criminal  Court,  he  brought  with  him 
to  his  new  office  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
criminal  practice,  and  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  criminal  law,  which 
rendered  him  eminently  useful  as  a  Crown 
lawyer.  Even  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  hold  that  oflice,  his  knowledge  was  fre¬ 
quently  of  much  service  to  his  successors. 
Amid  the  various  subjects  of  regret  which 
crowd  u}K>n  his  surviving  friends,  it  is  one 
both  to  them  and  to  the  country,  that 
Lord  Kineddcr  did  not  live  to  obtain  a 
^t  on  the  Justiciary  Bench-  His  acute 
feelings,  hw  great  sense  of  prbpriety,  and 
professional  acquaintance  with  criminal 
jurisprudence,  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  been  tliere  displayed  to  the  utmost 
^vantage. 

Some  years  before,  Mr  Erskine  had 
been  appointed  Principal  Commissary  of 
Glasgow ;  and  he  afterwards  exchanged 
the  oflice  of  Advocate-depute  for  that  of 
Sherifl*  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
remoteness  of  these  districta  did  not  pre- 
rent  him  from  perfonanv  hit  duty  to¬ 
wards  them  must  fldthfuiy  and  conacien- 
troualy.  In  fhet,  he  tbs  deepest  iiUi 
terest  in  the  wdfiiw  of  these  islands,  fiid 
frequently  i-fsiliit  fbcm,  poaaiaf  many 
in^>:diikmy  and  in  BhsthwiJ. 
He  siilBnd  n-asguhn  i^aUim  in  dm  M- 
tni Mi#ii I iun '«f7itf6ce,  ifhkh  in  OrSid^, 
liMi  liitf  to  be  lost  sight  cX. 

He  gtony  tccal  improvements, 


which  were  executed  under  his  dircctiuii ; 
and  through  his  influence,  Lerwick,  the 
cupital  of  Shetland,  and  the  important 
village  of  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  were 
erected  into  boroughs ;  and  at  present. 
Some  very  important  measures  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Orkney  are  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  highest  authorities,  which 
his  xealous  exertions,  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  were  employed  in  maturing. 
For  this  purpose,  and  when  his  official 
connection  with  the  islands  had  ceased  by 
his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he  undertook 
a  voyage  to  Orkney,  and  with  much  care 
and  ])ains,  composed  a  re{X)rt  on  the  state 
of  the  district,  tm  certain  important  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  is  now  under  consideration 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mr  Erskine  was  married,  in  1800,  to 
Euphemia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Robinson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  this 
object  of  his  choice  was  worthy  of  her 
highly-distinguished  and  excellent  father. 
To  manners  the  most  amiable  and  gentle, 
she  united  a  strength  of  understanding,  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  a  degree  of  gene¬ 
ral  information,  rarely  met  with  in  one 
of  her  sex.  These  qualities  served  to  drawr 
still  closer  the  ordinary  ties  of  conjugal  af¬ 
fection,  and  rendered  Mrs  Erskine  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  constant  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  of  her  husband.  Their  tastes  were  so 
congenial,  that  be  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
rea^ng  to  her,  and  listened  with  much 
satisfaction  to  her  observations  and  criti- 
cisms-i— particularly  on  all  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  poetry,  or  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
constituted  their  favourite  studies. 

They  lived  in  this  happy  manner  till  the 
year  1819,  when  Mr  Erskine  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  this  amiable  and  accomplish^  wo¬ 
man,  by  a  disease  which  cut  her  oflT  in 
the  prime  of  life.  It  may  be  easily  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  to  a  person  of  his  extreme 
sensibility  and  domestic  habits,  this  was 
the  most  severe  blow  that  could  have  been 
inflicted.  It  sunk  deeply  into  bis  heart, 
and,  fh>m  that  period,  his  health  began  to 
decline.  His  looks,  which  had  hithtrto 
been  more  juvenile  than  is  usual  at  hia 
age,  became  much  altered,  and  the  stoop¬ 
ing  ot  his  tbouldera,  with  a  disinclination 
to  active  exertiona,  marked  thathis  frame 
had  undergone  a  considerable  shock.  It 
was  not  in  hia  nature  to  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  the  society  of  his  friends ;  but, 
firom  this  period,  most  of  them  observed 
with  pain,  that  he  only  endured  the  mirth, 
to  which  be  had  formerly  often  contribut¬ 
ed,  and  which  he  bad  always  enjoyed. 
From  this  time,  too,  be  became  more  in- 
difTerent  to  the  laboars  of  hia  profession, 
and  more  (Mrous  to  bestow  his  attivition 
chiefly  on  the  education  of  his  family  and 
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Ri:CALI.. 

The  Sequestration  against  Hol)crt  Walker,  inii- 
keejKjr  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  has  been  recallctl. 
OlVIDKND.S. 

Halfour,  Kbenozer,  merchant  in  Stilling;  by  II. 
Haldane,  writ(*r  there. 

t  raig,  RoIkji  t,  millers  and  giain-dcalers  at  Partick ; 
by  Allan  Fullarton,  Jigent,  (llasgow. 


OV. 

Lang,  Robert,  drysalter  in  (llasgow;  by  D.  Kt,i 
nedy,  accountant  there. 

Meldrinn,  Alex.  jun.  merchant  in  Dinvlet;  byM' 
Hynd,  merchant  there.  ^  ’ 

Rae,  John,  mercliant,  PVKitdeo,  Aberdeen;  hyj 
Ktlmond,  advocate  there.  ^ 

.Skinner,  Thomas,  merchant,  Cuper-Fife;  bv  Uk 
Trustee  there. 


©bituavi). 

THE  LATE  LORD  KINEDDF.R. 


'1' lie  premature  ilentli  of  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  accomplislicd  }icrson,  at  a  time 
when  a  career  of  honour  and  usefulness 
apjx?arcd  to  be  ojioni ng  before  him,  has 
created  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  ; — an  impression,  which  may  give 
an  interest  to  the  following  brief  and  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  of  his  life  and  character, 
which  perhaps  could  not  otherwise  belong 
to  it. 

Lord  Kinedder  was  born  in  17G9.  lie 
was  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  the  llev- 
ereiied  William  Erskine,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who, 
during  a  long  period  of  years,  exercised 
his  functions  at  the  village  of  Muthill,  in 
Perthshire,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and 
populous  neiglihourhood.  Mr  Erskine  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Erskine  of 
I’ittodric,  and  was  connected,  by'  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  IMiss  Druniond  of  the  house 
of  Keltic,  with  many  families  of  respect¬ 
ability  in  Perthshire.  He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  leaving  an  orphan  family 
of  two  sons  and  a  daugliter.  The  eldest 
is  the  subject  of  the  [ireseiit  sketch.  The 
second  is  now  on  his  return  from  India, 
where  he  long  filled  the  distinguished  and 
lucrative  station  of  Member  of  the  Su- 
jircme  Council  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 

The  only  daughter  became  the  wife,  and 

is  now  the  widow,  of  the  right  honourable 
Archibald  Colquhoun  of  Killerinont,  who 
was  successively  I.ord  Advocate  and  Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  Scotland. 

LoVd  Kinedder  received  the  more  im- 
|X)rtant  parts  of  his  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow.  His  tutor  was  the 
ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Andrew  Mac¬ 
donald,  author  of  Vimonda  and  other  dra¬ 
matic  and  miscellaneous  poctiy.  Lord 
Kinedder  possessed  many  unpublished 
pieces  of  this  unhappy  bald,  who  after¬ 
wards  died  in  London  in  great  poverty. 
His  pupil  was  much  attached  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  used  to  recite  his  poetry  with 
much  feeling.  It  is  remembered  by  Lord 
Kinedder’s  companions,  tliat  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  in  every  department  with  re¬ 
markable  assiduity  and  success.  The  exact 
sciences,  however,  never  enjoyed  much 
of  his  favour.  He  early  addicted  himself 
to  the  pursuits  of  classical  and  jwlite  li¬ 
terature.  These  proved  a  delightful  re¬ 


source  to  him  through  life,  and  served 
greatly  to  lighten  the  toils  of  i)rofessi(tnal 
labour.  Being  destined  to  the  Bar  by  tin 
friends  who  superintended  his  education, 
he  enjoyed,  at  Glasgow,  the  benefit  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Millar’s  instructions'on  general  ju- 
rispru4ence  and  public  law.  It  is  believed 
he  was  originally  designed  for  the  English 
Bar  ;  at  least  he  spent  some  time  in  chain, 
hers  in  the  Temple,  wltere  he  had,among^.t 
other  advantages,  that  of  studying  elocu- 
tion,  under  the  celebrated  Mr  Walker. 
These  instructions  gave  the  young  student 
the  advantage  of  speaking,  the  English 
language  with  a  correctness  and  elegance 
which  w’as  then  little  known  at  the  Scot- 
tish  Bar.  His  natural  taste  and  feelin<r. 
with  the  advantages  of  Mr  Walker’s  Ics- 
sons,  joined  to  a  sweet,  full,  and  flexible 
voice,  rendered  him  a  beautiful  reader,  as 
well  as  a  fine  speaker,  and  he  was  always 
Avilling  to  contribute  his  powers  to  the  a- 
musement  of  the  social  circle.  His  studies 
in  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country 
were  afterwards  more  fully  assisted  by  the 
lectures  of  the  eminent  Professor  Hume, 
whose  retirement  from  the  chair  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Law  in  the  University  of  Eklinbu^gh 
has  lately  been  the  object  of  such  general 
rcgi'et. 

Lord  Kinedder  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
lT9d.  It  is  too  well  known  to  the  junior 
members  of  that  profession,  that  to  Iw  ad¬ 
mitted  an  advocate,  is  far  from  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  commencement  of  a  profe^ 

sional  life.  Many  young  men  of  leurnin'i 
and  talents,  and  who  ultimately  attain  to 
the  highest  eminence,  arc  doomed  to 
the  l)est  years  of  their  lives  in  a  total  vs- 
cuity  of  employment.  Lord  Kinedder’s  lot 
yvas  different.  A  fortunate  accident  brought 

him  from  the  beginning  into  full  einplny* 
ment  as  an  advocate.  He  liad  early  ob¬ 
tained  the  notice  and  friendship  of  M- 
Robert  Mackintosh,  an  aged  and  acute 
lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  invesU 
with  the  management  of  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  complicated  affairs  of  the  ^or 
Buildings  Company.  An  important  law¬ 
suit,  in  which  the  Company  was  a 
and  which  engaged  in  an  extraordiuta? 
degree  the  public  attention,  was  then 
l)Out  to  be  heard,  in  presence  of  the 
Court.  In  consequence  of  indisp'»^i^‘*''‘ 
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or  some  other  impediment,  the  Counsel 
was  to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  his  Inief.  Mr  Mackintosh  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  talents  and 
judgment  of  his  young  friend,  that  he  at 
once  oflered  him  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
dntniishing  himself.  Mr  Erskine  under¬ 
took  this  perilous  duty  with  the  utmost 
(lirtidencc  and  hesitation  ;  hut  he  perform¬ 
ed  it  in  a  manner  which  amply  justified 
the  opinion  of  his  patron.  His  opening 
speech  on  that  occasion  is  remembered  to 
this  day,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
successful  first  appearances  that  ever  had 
been  made  in  a  Scottish  court.  From 
that  time  employment  flowed  in  upon  the 
voung  lawyer ;  and  during  many  succes- 
dve  years,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
those  laborious  duties  which  constitute 
the  employment  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Scottish  Bar. 

In  180(i,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Colquhoun,  wtis  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Erskine  accepted 
the  office  of  one  of  his  Advocates-depute. 
He  was  then  more  advanced  in  practice 
than  gentlemen  usually  arc  who  arc  ap- 
|)ointed  to  that  oflicc  :  and  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  varied  employment  at 
the  Bar,  frequently  practised  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Criminal  Court,  he  brought  with  him 
to  his  new  office  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
criminal  practice,  and  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  criminal  law,  which 
rendered  him  eminently  useful  as  a  Crown 
lawyer.  Ev^en  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  hold  that  office,  his  knowledge  was  fre¬ 
quently  of  much  service  to  his  successors. 
Amid  the  various  subjects  of  regret  which 
crowd  upon  his  surviving  friends,  it  is  one 

both  to  them  and  to  the  country,  that 

Lord  Kincdder  did  not  live  to  obtain  a 
seat  on  the  Justiciary  Bench-  His  acute 
feelings,  his  great  sense  of  propriety,  and 
professional  acquaintance  with  criminal 
jurisprudence,  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  l)een  there  displayed  to  the  utmost 

advantiige. 

Some  years  before,  Mr  Erskine  had 
l^n  appointed  Principal  Commissary  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  he  afterwards  exchanged 
fhe  office  of  Advocate-depute  for  that  of 
^beriff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
remoteness  of  these  districts  did  not  pre- 
'enthim  from  performing  his  duty  to¬ 
wards  them  most  faithfully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  In  fact,  he  took  the  deepest  in- 
itJrest  in  the  welfare  of  these  islands,  and 
requently  visited  them,  passing  many 
weeks  both  m  Orkney  and  in  Shetland. 

f  Restored  a  regular  system  in  the  ad- 
‘ninlstration  of  justice,  which  in  Orkne}', 
least,  had  begun  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
e  suggested  many  local  improvements, 
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which  were  executed  under  his  direction  ; 
and  through  his  influence,  Lerwick,  the 
capital  of  Shetland,  and  the  inqx>rtant 
village  of  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  were 
erected  into  boroughs  ;  and  at  jmesent, 
some  very  important  measures  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Orkney  are  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  highest  authorities,  which 
his  zealous  exertions,  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  were  employed  in  maturing. 
For  this  purjx)se,  and  when  his  official 
connection  with  the  islands  had  ceased  by 
his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he  undertook 
a  voyage  to  Orkney,  and  with  much  care 
and  j)ains,  composed  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  district,  on  certain  important .  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  is  now  under  consideration 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mr  Erskine  was  married,  in  1800,  to 
Euphemia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Robinson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  this 
object  of  his  choice  was  worthy  of  her 
highly-distinguished  and  excellent  father. 
To  manners  the  most  amiable  and  gentle, 
she  united  a  strength  of  understanding,  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  a  degree  of  gciie- 
ral  information,  rarely  met  with  in  one 
of  her  sex.  These  qualities  served  to  draw 
still  closer  the  ordinary  ties  of  conjugal  af¬ 
fection,  and  rendered  IMrs  Erskine  the  in¬ 
telligent*  and  constant  friend  and  comixi- 
nion  of  her  husband.  Their  tastes  were  so 
congenial,  that  he  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
reading  to  her,  and  listened  with  much 
satisfaction  to  her  observations  and  criti¬ 
cisms^ — particularly  bn  all  works  t)f  imagi¬ 
nation,  poetry,  or  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
constituted  their  favourite  studies. 

They  lived  in  this  happy  manner  till  the 
year  1819,  when  Mr  Erskine  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  tliis  amiable  and  accomplished  wo¬ 
man,  by  a  disease  which  cut  her  ofl*  in 
the  prime  of  life.  It  may  l)e  easily  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  to  a  jxrson  of  his  extreme 

sensibility  and  domestic  habits,  this  was 

the  most  severe  blow  that  could  have  been 
inflicted.  It  sunk  deeply  into  his  heart, 
and,  from  that  period,  his  healtli  began  to 
decline.  His  looks,  which  had  hitherto 
been  more  juvenile  than  is  usual  at  his 
age,  became  much  altered,  and  the  stoop¬ 
ing  of  his  shoulders,  with  a  disinclination 
to  active  exertions,  marked  thathis  frame 
had  undergone  a  considerable  shock.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  witlidraw  him¬ 
self  from  the  society  of  his  friends  ;  hut, 
from  this  period,  most  of  them  obser\'ed 
with  pain,  that  he  only  endureil  the  mirth, 
to  which  he  had  formerly  often  contribut¬ 
ed,  and  which  he  had  always  enjoyed. 
Erom  this  time,  too,  he  became  more  in- 
diflerent  to  the  labours  of  his  profession, 
and  more  desirous  to  bestow  his  attention 
chiefly  on  the  education  of  his  fiimil\  and 
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on  his  literarr  studies.  His  wife  had 
brought  him  nine  children,  of  whom  six 
arc  still  alive. 

In  January  last,  upon  the  resignation 
of  his  friend  Lord  Balmuto,  Mr  Erskine 
w^as  appointed  a  Senator  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  and,  as  junior  judge,  perma¬ 
nent  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  The 
duties  of  that  office  he  performed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  w  inter  session  and 
the  following  summer  session,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  w'hich  served  to  show  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  public  how  much  they  have 
lost  by  his  j)remature  death.  As  Judges  in 
the  Bill-chamber,  he  allowed  parties  to 
have  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and, 
when  their  cases  appeared  of  an  urgent 
kind,  he  never  failed,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
whatever  personal  inconvenience,  to  give 
them  disjxitch.  Sitting  as  a  Judge  in 
the  Outet-house,  his  conduct  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  most  perfect  urbanity  to 
the  lawyers  and  practitioners,  and  by  the 
closest  attention  to  the  pleadings. 

His  friends  for  some  time  hoped  that 
the  sense  of  having  attained  a  sphere  of 
dignified  duties  corresponding  to  his  age 
and  professional  standing,  might  awaken 
Lord  Kinedder  to  happier  views,  as  it 
certainly  stimulated  him  to  more  active 
exertion.  But  even  the  gratification  ari¬ 
sing  from  preferment  w'as  alloyed  by  the 
recollection  that  he  was  solitary,  and 
could  not  impart  it and  w’arned,  doubt¬ 
less,  by  the  mysterious  intimations  for 
which  medical  men  have  neither  name 
nor  cure,  he  expressed  repeatedly  his  con¬ 
viction  that  his  life  would  be  shortly 
closed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session,  some  of  his 
friends  observed  that  his  health  appeared 
to  be  impaired,  though  the  symptoms 
were  of  little  importance ;  but  on  Sunday 
the  11th  of  August,  he  was  seized  with 
a  nervous  fever,  w'hich  in  three  days  de¬ 
prived  his  family  of  the  most  affectionate 
of  parents,  and  society  of  one  of  its  bright¬ 
est  ornaments.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  fifty -three. 

Of  Lord  Kinedder’s  character  as  a  man, 
the  leading  features  were  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  a 
feeling,  sometimes  perhaps  carried,  if  that 
be  possible,  to  excess,  of  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  w’hatever  was  mean  or  base. 
With  these  stronger  qualities  of  intellect 
were  united  a  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
simplicity,  wdiich  w'ere  almost  feminine, 
and  a  mind  so  much  alive  to  the  impulse 
of  feeling,  that  perhaps  there  never  lived 
a  man  (possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
which  dignify  mankind)  so  easily  moved 
to  smiles  or  tears.  The  latter  were  ex-  . 
cited,  not  merely  bv  melancholy  or  affect¬ 


ing  impressions,  but  by  the  narration  of 
actions  of  higl>  virtue  and  generosity,  and 
even  by  the  grand  or  beautiful  scenes  of 
external  nature.  While  a  party  of  his 
friends  were  vying  w'ith  each  other  to  ex. 
press  their  admiration  of  the  eiquisitelv 
beautiful  Spar-Cave  in  the  Isle  of  Skve 
he  was  observed  to  sit  down  apart  and 
shed  tears  of  rapture.  Many  live  to  at. 
test  the  constancy  of  his  friendships ;  and 
it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  he,  who 
in  some  measure  fell  a  victim  to  a  most 
unfounded  calumny,  was  the  slowest  to 
give  ear  to  scandal  of  any  sort,  and  the 
readiest  and  boldest  vindicator,  when  it 
affected  the  character  of  an  absent  friend. 
The  intimacies  he  formed,  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Bar,  generally  continued  un¬ 
broken  till  his  death;  and  the  circle  of 
those  friends  comprehends  almost  everr 
one  of  those  names  w'hich  are  now  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  jurispi-udence  and  liter¬ 
ature  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the 
warmest  aiid  most  confidential  attach¬ 
ment  subsisted  between  him  and  an  aii- 
thor,  whom  universal  suffiuge  has  long 
placed  high  in  British  literature.  The 
beautiful  verses,  addressed  to  him  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  a  preface  to  one  of  the 
Cantos  of  Marmion,  are  a  pleasing  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  footing  upon  which  these 
excellent  persons  so  long  lived  with  each 
other. — Forgiveness  of  injuries  was  ano- 
ther  distinguished  trait  of  Lord  Kined¬ 
der’s  character ;  he  hardly  ever  was  known 
to  harbour  resentment,  even  for  an  hour ; 
and  although  bred  to  a  profession  which 
does  not  lead  to  fa*? curable  impression* 
of  mankind,  it  must  be  recorded  amongst 
his  merits  or  his  foibles,  that  he  was  but 
too  partial  to  the  merits  of  his  friends, 
and  too  unwilling  (in  a  worldly  point  oi 
view)  to  investigate  and  condemn  the 
motives  of  those  w  ho  acted  tow  ards  him 
unkindly.  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
that,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  the  subject  of  our 
remarks  entertained  none  of  that  bitter-  , 


ness  of  spirit  w  hich  enters  so  frequent!) 
into  political  diflerences.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  among  Lord  Kinedder’s  most  in¬ 
timate  friends,  several  are  to  be  number¬ 
ed  who  entertained  very  different  views 
of  national  policy,  without  their  mutual 
regard  experiencing  either  coldness  or 
interruption.  The  last  peculiarity  t^nich 
shall  be  mentioned,  is  an  extraordina^ 
iegree  of  shyness  and  diffidence  in 
that  concerned  his  own  interest.  Thouf 
:he  member  of  a  profession,  whose  o 
lours  and  rewards  are  generally  dispo-^^ 

)f  by  influence.  Lord  Kinedder  never  ws 

cnowm  to  ask  a  favour  for  himsel . 
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rtos  otherwise  wluui  he  hail  to  aolicil  for 
a  friend ;  then  he  was  the  most  persever¬ 
ing  and  imix^rtiinate  of  suitors. 

His  professional  learning  was  rather 
extensive  than  profound.  Hut  if  he  did 
not  carry  about  with  him,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  that  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
fonics  juris ^  and  with  the  authorities  of 
municipal  law,  \vhich  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  of  his  brethren,  no  one 
knew  better  where  to  find  whatever  in¬ 
formation  was  wanting  on  the  law  of  a 
case;  nor,  when  found,  was  l)etter  able 
to  apply  it  powerfully  and  effectively. 

The  task  of  preparing  written  plead¬ 
ings,  was,  after  a  few  years  of  laborious 
practice,  ab.vays  irksome  to  him.  But 
his  papers  rarely  bore  the  marks  of  the 
distaste  with  which  they  were  prepared. 
They  generally  consisted  of  a  concise  and 
clear  statement  of  the  facts,  in  which  no¬ 
thing  was  omitted  that  bore  upon  the  is¬ 
sue  ;  while  circumstances  which  apjiear- 
ed  to  him  superfluous  w^ere  unsparingly 
rejected.  His  argument  was  clearly,  con¬ 
cisely,  and  often  elegantly  stated ;  and 
his  authorities,  in  cases  of  law,  w  ere  al¬ 
ways  apt  and  weighty.  His  owm  incli¬ 
nation,  how^ever,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
other  branch  of  his  profession — that  of 
t'ina  voce  pleadings.  As  a  debater,  his 
elocution  w'as  just  and  correct;  his  diction 
was  fluent  and  copious,  often  vehement, 
often  eloquent.  In  cases  which  particular¬ 
ly  affected  his  own  feelings,  he  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  excelled  in  pathetic  and  vigo¬ 
rous  declamation.  His  address  to  the 
jury,  on  behalf  of  Dr  Cahill,  tried  in 
1812,  for  killing  a  brother  officer  in  a 
duel,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  strik¬ 
ing  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that, 
from  the  period  of  his  academical  educa- 
fion,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  classical  and  polite  literature.  To  these 
pursuits  he  constantly  returned,  as  often 
us  the  vacations  of  the  Court,  or  other 
occasional  intervals  of  leisure,  afforded 
him  opportunities.  Although  he  never 
appeared  before  the  w'orld  as  an  author, 
yet  his  literar}’’  character  is  not  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  a  separate  notice.  The  value  of 
his  opinions  upon  literary  subjects  was 
duly  appreciated  by  those  distinguished 
friends  who  have  added  so  much  lustre 
Jilcrary  reputation  of  Edinburgh. 
His  CTitical  judgments  were  sometimes 
ustidious,  but  always  correct.  His  taste 
refined  by  constant  exercise  in  the 
study  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  au- 

ors ;  and  if  he  could  have  overcome 
us  constitutional  diffidence,  and  his  ex¬ 
treme  dislike  of  subjecting  himself  to  the 
annoyance  of  invidious  criticism,  lie  might 
taken  his  place  a?  an  original  author 


with  Iho  liiofcl  eminent  of  his  literary 
friends. 

With  the  Muses  he  was  not  unac¬ 
quainted.  A  very  brief  specimen  of  his 
powers  as  a  poet  has  found  its  way  to  the 
press,  and  may  serve  to  show  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  in  poetry,  had 
his  leisure  and  inclination  permitted.  This 
is  his  Additional  Stanzas  to  Collins’s 
Ode  on  the  Su})erstitions  of  the  High¬ 
lands,”  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
high  authority  to  be  altogether  worthy  of 
the  beautiful,  though  imix;rftct  poem,  to 
which  they  have  been  attached.  While 
the  authorship  of  “  The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main”  remained  a  secret,  Mr  Erskine  en¬ 
joyed  the  almost  undivided  reputation  of 
its  author.  That  secret  has  long  been  dis¬ 
closed.  His  connexion  with  the  work 
consisted,  it  is  believed,  in  contributing 
the  preface,  and  writing  the  obsei  vations 
upon  it  in  the  Quarterly  He  view. 

Lord  Kinedder  w^as  in  person  of  mid¬ 
dle  stature,  and  well,  though  not  strongly 
made.  His  complexion  was  fair,  with 
light  eyes,  and  uncommonly  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures,  which  expressed  at  once  the  viva¬ 
city  of  talent,  and  the  kindliness  of  af¬ 
fection.  In  general  society,  he  was  rather 
reserved  and  silent ;  but,  in  more  select 
circles,  few”  brought  so  much  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed,  none  came  more  willing  to  be  delight¬ 
ed.  As  his  own  manners  were  uncom¬ 
monly  correct,  he  w'as  almost  fastidious¬ 
ly  intolerant  of  the  slightest  breach  of 
propriety  in  others,  and  would  not  allow 
even  the  ignonance  or  inexperience  of  the 
party  offending  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  least  indecorum. 

But  no  person  could  be  entirely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  Lord  Ki¬ 
nedder,  w'ho  had  not  frequently  seen  liim 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  was  in 
that  sanctuary  of  the  heart  that  hii  ami¬ 
able  qualities  were  indeed  most  conspi¬ 
cuous.  It  was  his  happy  lot  that  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  affections  pobsessed  tastes,  and 
feelings,  and  talents,  exactly  congenial 
w’ith  his  ow  n  ;  and  it  w’as  delightful  for 
those  who  habitually  enjoyed  their  do¬ 
mestic  society,  to  see  them  at  one  time 
indulging  in  those  intellectual  gratifica¬ 
tions  which  w'ere  so  dear  to  both,  and  at 
another  devoting  themselves  to  the  moral 
education  of  a  young  and  promising  fami¬ 
ly.  She,  alas  !  w  as  too  soon  taken  from 
him.  But  this  bereavement,  only  bound 
him  the  more  closely  to  his  children. 
From  that  time  he  felt  little  happiness 
except  in  their  society  ;  and  the  reve- 
verential  and  affectionate  fondness  with 
which  they  listened  to  his  counsels,  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  bestow  as  much  of  en¬ 
joyment  upon  the  fond  father  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of  receiving. 
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IMRTHS. 

1E22.  April  17.  At  Nafn^e,  East  Indies,  the  Lady 
of  C'apt.  Duncan  licnry  Mackenzie,  comimnding 
his  Highness  the  Hajah’s  artillery,  a  son. 

.Sept.  17.  At  Stranraer,  Mrs  .Jas.  K.  Koss,  a  son. 

2-1.  I'he  Laity  of  Lieut-Coionel  Ht^g,  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  service,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fort  George,  the  Lady  of  Major  A.  Fraser, 
of  Flemington,  a  son. 

—  At  Dadskairth,  Mrs  Maitland,  of  Auchlane,  a 
daughter. 

2i*.  In  Rutland  Square,  Dublin,  the  Countess  of 
Longford,  a  son. 

28.  At  l*aulswalden,  Herts,  the  Lady  of  the 
Right  Hoa.  Lord  Glammis,  a  son  and  heir. 

2il.  At  Cessnock,  Mrs  Mitchell,  a  son. 

—  At  Sundmm,  Mrs  Hamilton,  of  Sundrum, 
a  son. 

50.  In  Cavendish  Square,  London,  Mrs  Keith 
]  Douglas,  a  son. 

—  At  Versailles,  the  Lady  of  John  Hallows,  Esq. 
H.N.  a  daughter. 

OcL  2.  At  Leith,  Mrs  Dr  Anderson,  a  son. 

5.  At  Bonjedward  House,  Mrs  Jerdon,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Rosebank,  the  Lady  of  Kenneth  Maeleay, 
Esq.  of  Newmore,  a  son. 

fi.  Mrs  Gordon,  of  Manar,  a  tlaughler. 

7.  Mrs  Wilson,  Lynedoch  Place,  Edinburgh, 
a  son. 

9.  At  Minto,  the  Countess  of  Minto,  a  son. 

10.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Wright,  of  Bnx)n),  a  son. 

11.  At  Newliail,  the  Lady  of  John  Buckle,  Esq. 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Ant,  Mrs  C.  D.  Gairdner,  a  son. 

—  At  Gogar  House,  the  Lady  of  James  L’Amy, 
of  Dunkemiy,  Esq.  advocate,  a  son. 

12.  At  Rock  vale,  Fife,  the  Lady  of  Major  Dods, 
a  son. 

—  At  tlie  Manse  of  Grange,  Mrs  Duff,  a  son. 

H.  In  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mit¬ 
chell,  a  son. 

10.  At  4,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  IVIrB 
Peddie,  a  son. 

—  At  Kent  House,  Lady  Augusta  Fitzclarcnce, 
a  daughter,  still  bom. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lockhart,  of  Castlehill, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Stirling,  the  Lady  of  Archibald  Dow,  Esq. 
Bengal  Military  Establishment,  a  son. 

22.  At  Rufford  Manse,  Mrs  Mackay,  a  son. 

21.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Major  Mactlonald, 
(ML  1st  or  royal  regiment,"  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Warmmibie  House,  the  Latly  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Carruthers,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

Lately,  At  Albany  Barracks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mrs 
('aptaiii  M'Lachlan,  75th  regiment,  a  son. 

—  Her  Imperial  Highness  the’  Grand  Duchess 
Alexandra  Feodorowna,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  (consort  of  tlie  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas),  of  a  Princess,  who  has  been  nametl  Olga 
Nikolojewua. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  21.  At  Pathhead,  Lesmahagow’,  Major  Jas. 
Pate,  late  of  the  25th  foot,  to  Agnes,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  Wharrie,  of  Pathhead,  Esq. 

—  At  Colleonard,  near  Banff,  Lieut  William 
Stronach,  loyal  engineers,  to  Anna,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Orrok,  Esq.  late  Captain  in  the  o5d 
regiment  of  foot 

—  At  Huish,  Devonshire,  the  Right  lion.  Lord 
Rolle  to  the  Hon.  Louisa  Trefusis,  sister  to  Lord 
Clinton. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Patrick  Wallace,  Esq.  (’om- 
mander  of  the  Orient,  East  Indiaman,  to  Jane,  - 
only  daughter  of  CoL  Sir  John  SiiK*lair,  of  Dun- 
beath,  Bart 

25.  In  London,  Francis  .Garden  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Troup,  to  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Duff,  of  Caraousie. 

26.  At  Pitgavenic,  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  of 
Northficld,  Bart  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Bran- 
der.  Esq.  of  Pitgavenic. 

28.  Captaui  Henry  Forbes,  R.N.  to  Jane,  <iaugh- 
ler  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart 

50.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt  Robert  Rotvlcy,  R.  N. 
to  Miss  Eliza  Munro  Rose,  daughter  of  the  late 
c;eo.  Mackay  Rose,  Esq.  of  the  island  of  Grenada. 


Oct.  1.  At  Netherwood,  Dumfiics-shirc,  Li(.,. 
AugustTis  Spry  Faulknor,  77th  regiment,  ’vouiiLr 
cjst  son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Fauikiioi  t 
Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the  late  V/m.  Munro 
royal  regiment  of  artillery.  ’  M* 

—  .\t  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Lieutcnant-Colonri 

Browne,  1^5d  regiment,  K.C.II.  to  Louisa  Anne 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Gray,  prcbciKlarv 
of  Durham.  ‘  ^ 

2.  J.  D.  Bosw^all,  Esq.  of  Wardic,  Cai)tain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  Charlotte  Angell  (.’hainl)ers,  ^e- 
cond  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Chambers,  Bretlgar 
House,  county  of  Kent 

—  At  Beitli,  the  Rev.  Robt  Simprfen,  .Sanquhar 

to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Faukls,  Esq’ 
banker  in  Beith.  " 


—  At  Campbclton,  Donald  M'Millan,  Esq.  of 
Lephenstrath,  to  Miss  Anne  Camplrcll,  youiiccht 
daughter  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbell,  Esi^.  she- 
rifl-subfititute  of  Kintyre. 

4.  At  Highclere,  Hants,  Philip  Puscy,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Ihrsey,  of  Pusey,  Berks, 
to  Lady  Emily  Herbert,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  or  Carnarvon,  of  Iligliclerc,  Hants. 

—  At  Minto  House,  Captain  Adam,  ILN.  to 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Fairick 
Brydonc,  Esq. 

7.  At  St  George’s  Clmrch,  Bloomsbury,  London, 
Alexander  Murray,  Esq.  of  (Jreat  Russell  .Street! 
to  his  cousin,  Miss  Ann  Smith,  late  of  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Newton  Lodge,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Liurie. 
jun.  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bom¬ 
bay,  to  Franc-es  Brown,  only  daughter  of  John 
Barker,  Esq. 

—  At  Newington,  (George  Graham  Bell,  Esq. 
advocate,  to  Jessie,  second  daughter  of  the  laic 
John  Martin,  Esq.  Lauriston  Place. 

8.  At  .St  James’s  Church,  London,  I.orcl  Vis¬ 
count  Mandeville,  eldest  .son  of  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester,  to  Miss  .Sparrow,  daughter  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  Lady  OliNia  Sparrow,  of  Bvair!pt(,n  Park, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  niece  to  the  Earl  ol'Cosford. 

. —  At  Glasgow,  James  W.  Alston,  E^.  to  Ma¬ 
rion,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Cross, 
Esrp  of  Auchintoshan. 

y.  At  London,  Dr  Theodore  Gordon,  i>hysician 
to  the  forces,  to  Elizabeth  Bruge,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Barclay. 

—  At  London,  Charles  Stuart,  youngest  son  of 
Thoma.s  Hay  Allan,  Esq.  of  Hay,  to  Ann,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Watefford. 

10.  At  l^ortobello,  the  Rev.  Peter  ('haliners, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  1  lunfermlinc,  to  Marion, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Hay,  Esq. 

—  At  Kiiinard  House,  John  Archibiild  famiv 
Irell,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Emma,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Peter  Legh,  Esq.  of  Lyme, 
Cheshire. 

11.  At  Fcmey  Castle,  near  Aytoii,  Mr  J.  S. 
Mack,  of  the  Sheriffs  01fic*e,  Edinburgh,  to  Mar-  • 
garet,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Logan. 

14.  Lieutenant  Bogle,  Royal  Navy,  to  Alison 
Dickson,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Tlios.  Brown, 
Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Greenbank,  Mr  Robert  Brash,  surgeon, 
Pollokshaws,  to  Eliziibeth,  eldest  daughter  of 


Thomas  Baird,  E.sq.  of  Greenbank. 

,  —  At  Berwick,  Mr  Thomas  Hunter,  merchant, 
Cla'-gow,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Tlios.  thar- 
teris,  Esq.  merchant,  Berwick. 

—  At  Swinton  House,  William  Burnet,  Esq.  of 
Viewfield,  near  Dunbar,  to  Mary,  ilaughter  ol  Uie 
late  Major  Merrier,  of  the  isUuid  of  Jersey. 

17.  At  Al)erdeen,  Arthur  Dingwall  Fon  ver* 
Esq.  advocate  in  Alxirdcen,  to  Jessy  .Stewart,  eldest 
(laughter  of  the  late  (’aptain  Arthur  Uingwalt 
Fordyee,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  . 

ly.  At  London,  Henry  Dundas  Scott,  F.!iq.  01 
Fludver  Street,  to  Anne  Lindsey,  eldest  daugnwj 
of  Charles  Pankhecid.  Esq.  M.D.  of  Lower  Brook 
.Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  .. 

22.  At  (Ra‘igow,  Captain  Lewis  Campbell,  li-  *  • 
to  Mary’,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Semple,  ts<i. 
advocate,  Edinburgh.  ,  ,,  j 

—  At  (;hcrry trees,  Roxburghshire,  u. 

geon,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Isabella,  dai^ 
ler  of  the  late  John  Falconer,  Esq.  mcrcii  > 
Glasgow. 


Deaths  > 


(33! 


1^!2"2.J  He^nicr. 

oct-J.  \t*Bogen(.!,  near  UuiLse,  DrC.  Wightinan, 
formerly  physician  in  Alnwick,  to  Janet,  youngest 
tlaught“r  of  James  Thoitvion,  Ks<i.  of  Earnslaw'. 

S!.f.  At  Caini)sie,  I)i  James  Kol>ortson,  toJefin, 
voiinf^est  daiiglitcr  of  John  Morrison,  Esq.  of 
Kortn  Meailow  Bank. 

«4.  Cant.  John  Mailen  Maitland,  son  of  Lieut.- 
Cieneral  F.  Maitland,  to  Elinor  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  (n  AiiLslcy,  Estp 

‘j.5.  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Skerret  Morson,  M.D. 
of  the  island  of  Mo)il-.errat,  to  Jaiie,  seeoiKl  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

ilS.  At  Southbar,  the  scat  of  Boyd  Alexander, 
icjj.,  Dr  George  Cunningham,  Monteath,  to  Anne 
Coihoun,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Cun- 
inghaine,  Esej.  of  Craigends. 

--At  Rennyhill  House,  Roderick  Mackenzie, 
Ksq.  W.  S.  to  Euuheraia,  eldest  daughter  of  x\n- 
drew  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Rennyhill. 


DE-ATHS. 

1521.  Oct.  20.  On  the  Land  Arctic  Expe<lition, 

In  North  America,  just  twaiity-four  years  of  age. 
Lieutenant  Rolxjrt  Hood,  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  the 
llev.  Dr  Ho(k1,  of  Bury,  Lancashire. — The  exiK*- 
(lition  to' which  he  was  atUiched  had  fully  accom¬ 
plished  its  object,  and  after  dreadful  sufterings, 
trom  distress  of  every  descrijdion,  had  nearly 
reacheda  place  of  safety,  when,  most  lamentable 
to  relate.  Lieutenant  Ihxxl  was  assassinated  by  a 
('anadian. 

1522.  Feb.  20.  In  the  Island  of  Java,  in  the  2.3d 
year  of  his  age,  James  Shand,  Esq.  eldest  sou  of 
Alexander  Snand,  Esq.  advocate. 

March  10.  At  C’alciitta,  aged  22,  Helen,  the  wife 
of  (!apt.  John  Barclay,  4th  Bengal  native  cavalry, 
and  second  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Forb^, 
Telford  Street,"  Inverness. 

1.1.  In  Camp,  at  Monlgrud,  Ensign  David  Gray, 
2d  battalion  19th  regiment. 

16.  A  few  days  after  leaving  Madras,  homeward 
l)oundfrom  India,  Mr  Alexander  Durward,  Chief 
Olhcer  of  the  ship  Fame,  aged  2,1,  and  son  of  the 
i.ite  Mr  Alex.  Durward,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

20.  At  St  Thomas’  Mount,  near  Madras,  Alex. 
Canipbell,  Esq.  3d  Madras  native  infantry,  third 
kon  of  the  late  John  (’amnbell.  Esq.  of  South  Hall. 

21.  At  ftooty,  India,  Alexander  Ord,  Ensign  in 
the  Ron.  East  India  Company’s  service,  in  the 
ISth  year  of  his  age,  youngest  son  of  John  Ord, 
Ksq.  late  of  Tarrarkile. 

April  7.  On  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  India,  Cap¬ 
tain  Patrick  Foster,  son  of  James  Foster,  Esej.  of 
Carnegie  Park,  near  Port  Glasgow. 

19.  At  St  Kitfs,  aged  122  years,  Phoebe  Wharton. 

22.  At  'rrincomaVee,  pfter  a  short  illness,  of  fe¬ 
ver,  caught  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty, 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Haspital  there,  Wm.  Boyd, 
Ksq.  M.D.  Dr  Boyd  had  been  a  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Navy  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  service  on  the  breaking  up,  at  the 

of  the  late  war,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Estab¬ 
lishment  at  Port  Mahon,  where  no  had  acted,  not 
only  as  surgeon,  but  also  as  Government  agent, 
tor  several  years,  having  been  specially  selccteil 
tor  that  imjmrtant  situation  by  Admiral  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Exmouth,  then  cominamling  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  fleet  in  the  Meiliterranean.  AV  nen  Rear 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Black w(X)d,  Bart,  was 
some  years  ago  appointed  Commander  in  Chief 
w  the  British  naval  force  in  India,  this  distinguish- 
^  officer  prevailed  on  Dr  Boyd  to  accompany 
nim  to  tliat  station,  as  his  chief  medical  olHcer, 
arriving  there.  Dr  Boyd  was  apiiointed  to 
ne  charge  of  the  naval  hospital,  wlitre  he  eon- 
actttl  the  disease  which  has  thus  dcprivetl  the 
his  professional  services.  Dr  Boyd  was 
fpR  uiiassuming,  an  excellent  scholar,  of 
liinKi*  his  writings  bear  ample  proof,  and  was 
piy  es^nied  for  his  professional  abilities,  and 
rant  honour  and  int^rity.  An  officer  of  high 
d(>atK  "horn  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his 
eommunieateif,  states,  that  his 
lariv  K  universally  deplored,  more  particu- 
^o^rnander  in  Chief,  with  wmom  he 
\ii  ?  intimately  connected.” 

in  thf  Maracaibo,  after  three  days  illncs?, 

^f^hert  J.'  Lawson, 
m  humfriM  Lawson,  merchant 

At  Philadelphia,  where  he  liad  gone  for  the 


recovery  of  his  he<tlili,  James  Miller,  Esq.  of  tht 
island  of  St  'Phomas,  eldest  son  of  John  MUlcr, 
Es<j.  of  Orcliard. 

Aug.  2.>.  At  Paisley,  aged  9^»,  Airs  Alarv  Wright, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  Gregor  M‘Gregor,  thrca^l  ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

—  At  Slough,  near  Windsor,  Sir  AVilliam  Hcr- 
schell,  the  eminent  astronomer,  in  the  8bth  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  his  house,  Charles’s  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Mr  Richard  Foster,  in  the  f)7th  yefir  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  son-in-law'’s  hou.se.  Gayfield  Stpiare. 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Alex.  I'alder,  farmer  in  Auehvroal, 
e.)unty  of  Caithness. 

26.  fn  Windsor  Castle,  ^etl  82,  Mr  J.  M'f.can, 
one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Wiivbor.  1  le  had  1kh*o 
40  years  in  the  29t!i  regiment,  many  years  in  tlio 
life  guards,  and  lately  an  Ensign  in  the  2<n)att;i- 
lioii  of  royal  veterans,  making  a  total  of  6S  years 
service. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut.-Gcneral  John  Ha\Tnck  , 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com]>any’s  service. 

27.  At  Annan,  Elizabeth,  daugluer  of  the  lalcf 
Air  George  Clapperton,  surgeon,  aged  27. 

—  At  Donator,  near  Falkirk,  (’apiain  John 
Christie,  fonnerly  of  the  6th  r^ment  of  f<K)t, 
and  srni  of  the  deceased  Archibald  (  hristic,  Esq. 
late  of  Ratlro. 

—  At  New  ('airnmuir.  Airs  IsalK-lla  Robertson 
wife  of  John  Law'son,  Esq.  of  Caimmuir,  W.S. 

28.  At  Shandwick  Place,  PMinburgh,  Alexander, 
eldest  son  of  Colin  Alackeirzie,  E.s<p  of  l*ortinorc. 

—  At  his  house,  No.  a,  Hope  ]*ark,  Edinburgh, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  Air  Thomas  Duncan, 
kite  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Vallam-e,  glover. 

30.  At  Pitc-aitldy,  Barbara,  younge.'st  daughU  r 
of  the  Rev.  I'homas  Ck)rdon,  Alx)yne. 

—  At  Edmonston,  William  Walkice,  son  of  Uve 
late  James  Brown,  Esij.  of  Edmonston. 

—  At  her  father’s  house.  Upper  Uniiihart,  Fife- 
shire,  Isabella,  fifth  daughter  of  Air  Thomas  Ire 
land. 

31.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Jame.s  Thomson,  aged  8."». 
Air  J’homson  was  oue  of  the"oldest  merchants  in 
that  city,  having  establislioil  the  pottery  in  Tur- 
rcen  Street,  Gallowgatc.  His  ])arcner,  Mr  Uol>er>- 
son,  died  a  few  months  past,  at  a  more  advanci'*! 
age.* 

—  At  her  house  in  Park  Street,  Grosven  or  Square, 
Lttndon,  Laily  Perth,  mother  of  the  Riglit  Hon. 
Lady  Gwydyr. 

—  At  Croy,  the  Rev.  Hugh  C.'ilder,  Alinistcr  of 
tliat  ])arish,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Sept  2.  The  Rev.  AV  illiam  M‘llquham,  Ministet 
of  the  Church  of  Relief,  'Pollcross,  in  the  .iod  year 
of  his  age,  anti  24th  of  his  Ministry;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Saturday  previous,  Ann,  his  cl<lc>t 
daughter,  in  her  16th  year.  They  wcie  interrc^l 
in  the  same  grave  on  the  Thurstlay  following. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Air  James  Denholm,  Treasure; 
to  Heriot’s  Hospital.; 

.3.  At  Becchwood,  General  Oliver  Delanctw, 
Colonel  of  the  17th  regiment  of  Dragoons. 

—  At  Arniston  Place,  Newington,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  ('aider,  widow  of  the  late  Alex.  CaUler,  Estj. 
of  the  Exehe(|uer. 

—  .\t  his  father’s  house,  aged  21 ,  James,  eldest 
son  of  Air  Sime  Ruthven,  Scotsman  Oihee. 

—  At  AV’aldcan,  East  Lothian,  Mr  Thomas  Car- 
frae,  farmer  there. 

4.  At  Glasgow,  Air  David  Graham,  Town  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Perth. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Air  AVhn.  Turnbull,  bookseller. 
—  At  Balhx-h  (’astle.  Miss  Alarion  Buchanan, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  'Phomas  Buchanan  <4 
Ard(x*h. 

At  Kipg’s  Street,  Ivcith,  Jemima  Band,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late 'Mr  Henry  Band,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Kenmure,  Airs  Stirling,  Lady  of  Archibald 
Stirling,  Esq. 

—  At  Hope  Park  End,  in  her  13th  year,  Jemimn. 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  late  Captain  in 
the  27th  foot. 

6.  At  (!amlK>  House,  Aliss  Engelhart 

7.  At  Huntly,  Henry  Hannah,  Esq.  Collector  of 
Excise,  Elgin. 

8.  At  Bristol,  William  ATaedonnell,  Es(i.  AT.  D. 
of  the  10th  regimen;  of  foot,  son  of  the  late  Enti.-i* 
ATaedonnell,  Esq.  of  Scotos,  Inverness-shire. 

9.  Mr  Robert  Mathie,  Ixookscller  and  stationer. 
Kilmarnock. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Aliss  Elizalx‘th  Baird,  laughter 
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of  the  iRte  Jamo*  Bfiircl,  E.«q.  I)K)uty  Kinjj’s  Re* 
jneinbrancer  of  Kxelieqiier. 

Sej>t-  r>.  At  his  hou'^e  in  Herc*foTd  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  Lient.'CJefieral  Sir  Hildebrand  Oakes,  Bart. 
K.(r.  (\  B.  Lieutenant-rTeneral  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  Coloijel  of  the.'>5<l  rrjfiinent  of  foot. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kilconquhar,  Mrs  Mary 
Simpson,  widow  of  Uie  late  Principal  M'Connick, 
St  Andrew’s. 

10.  On  which  day  he  had  completed  his 
year,  the  celebrated  Natural  Philosopher,  Mathe¬ 
matician.  and  I^hilologcr,  the  Chevalier  O.  Giani- 
Ixittista  Venturini,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua,  and  member  of  many  learned 
societfes. 

—  At  Inverness,  TIrnrietta,  youngest  daughter 
of  (’oloncl  Hal'tie,  of  Levs. 

At  New’castie,  MrsSarah  Ho<lgson,  many  years 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle. 

li?.  At  Drum,  Easter  Road  to  I.eith,  Mrs  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson,  relict  of  George  Knox,  of  Craigleith. 

—  At  Nymphslield,  county  of  Sligo,  at  a  very 
advanced  r.ge,  Charles  O’Hara,  Esq.  one  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  county  Sligo  in  Parliament. 

1 Ill  Telford  Street,  Inverness,  Mrs  Ann  Chis¬ 
holm,  in  her  7-^th  year,  relict  of  the  late  Captain 
John  ('hishohn,  of  Fisnakyle,  Strathglass,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Fingask, 
in  the  Aird. 

—  At  Onnidale  House,  Argyllshire,  Col.  Jolm 
Mackintosh,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

11.  Mrs  Jean  Laniond,  spouse  of  Mr  William 
Walker,  jun.  inanufaeturer,  Glasgow. 

-T-  At  I'unbridge  Wells,  Mrs  Kerr,  sen.  of  Black- 
♦.hiells. 

—  At  RavensfToft,  Mrs  Donald,  relict  of  the  late 
Andrew  Donald,  Es<].  merchant  in  Greenock. 

—  At  tlie  Manse  of  West  Kilbride,  the  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  Ougliterson,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and 
i'Jd  of  his  Ministry. 

—  At  Buceleueh  Place,  !Mrs  Anne  Russell,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Greig,  Minister  of  Dalmeny. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Elizalx'th  Weir  Vere,  relict 
of  the  late  riour’'ton  Bowman,  Esq. 

—  At  Falkland,  David  Halkerston,  Esq. 

Id.  At  Dysart,  Mr  William  Fleming,  late  ship¬ 
owner  there. 

Id.  At  his  houso,*21 ,  James’s  Square,  Etlinburgh, 
rJcut.-ColonoI  Smith,  late  of  the  PJth  i’**giment, 
of  foot. 

17*  At  Whitefield,  Peebles-shire,  at  the  age  of 
82,  James  M‘f)ougal,  farmer.  His  first  out^t  in 
life  tt’as  as  ploughman  to  the  late  William  Daw- 
son,  Esq.  of  Frogden,  the  father  of  the  improved 
*.ystem  of  husbandry  in  Scotland,  who,  after  a  re¬ 
gular  apprenticeship  in  Norfolk,  commenced  Ins 
farming  oixrations  upon  a  large  scale,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kelso,  about  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  agricultural  report  of  Roxburgh- 
sliife,  Ijy  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Dougia«,  it  is  stated,  in 
.uisti(*e  to  M‘Dougal,  at  the  particular  desire  of 
Mr  Dawson,  that  Si'Dougal  was  the  first  plough¬ 
man  in  ScoCand,  that  drew'  a  straight  turnip  drill 
with  a  tw’o  horse  plough,  without  a  driver.  After 
Ivcic.g  farm  overseer  to  Mr  Dawson  for  fourteen 
years,  during  w'hich  tirre  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
aiiprt'ntices  w-ho  came  from  various  parts  of  Scot¬ 
ian  1  to  Mr  Dawson  for  instruction,  he,  in  the  year 
177^,  took  on  lease  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hor.iof  West  LinUm,  in  Peebles-shire,  where  hj? 
example,  as  that  of  a  farmer  paying  rent,  and  act¬ 
ing  at  Ills  own  risk,  hail  an  immediate  and  effec- 
inducnce  as  to  the  ready  ad, option  and  rapid 
t»irtiirdon  of  the  turnip  and  artificial  grass  farming, 
among  the  practical  farmers  all  around,  as  parti- 
euiaiiy  stitod  in  the  agricultural  report  of  l^cebles- 
shirc.  *  After  bringing  up  to  a  (ilness  for  decently 
frottling  in  life  a  numerous  family,  he  retired  iqioh 
n  competency,  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  His 
strong  rough  seme  and  sound  judgment  made  him 
to  ho  much  estc'cined  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
notwithstanding  a  manner  rather  blunt  and  un- 
c, curtly.  Sucli,  indeed,  was  the  general  opinion  of 
his  stnind  scmscand  integrity,  that  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ference  ?s  to  country  business,  he  v.'as  often  fixed 
upon  bv  both  parties  as  sole  arbiter.  His  atten- 
tjfvn  to  bis  religious  duties  was  unostentatious,  end 
altogether  free  f’-oni  either  superstition  or  enthu- 
kiasiu.  Possesred  of  a  friemtiv,  ehe<‘rful,  and  con- 


tertH  dispooitlon,  and  of  great  command  of  teir 
per,  he  passed  through  life  easily  and  happily 
joying  it  to  the  end,  when  he  met  with  vhat 
w'islied — a  speedy  di^lution — being  cut  oti‘  hv  an 
aiKipleetie  stroke. 

Sept.  17.  At  Whitfield,  Peebles-shire,  Mr  j 

M*Dougal,  farmer,  aged  8.5. 

—  Af  Jetlburgh,  Mr  George  Borthwick,  merchapt 
tliere,  aged  81  years,  deeply  and  justly  rcgretieii 
Mr  Bortiiwick  carried  on  a  respectable’business  in 
the  same  shop  for  upwards  oT  sixty  years,  (lurin'* 
which  |>eriod  he  frc(iucntly  filled  the  offioe  of  a 
Magistrate  in  the  Burgh,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  father  of  the  Town  Council. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Pollock,  Esq.  of 
Whitehall,  late  of  his  Majesty’s  GOth  regiment* 

—  At  her  house,  L>,  Ft.  Patrick  Square,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Greig,  widow  of  Mr  James  Greig,  writer 
in  Edinburgh. 

19.  At  the  head  of  Bruntsfiekl  Links,  Edinhurgli 

Mr  David  Home  Buchan,  after  a  long  and  se\ere 
illness.  • 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Jeremiah  Smith,  only 
son  of  Jeremiah  Kirby,  M.  D. 

—  At  Hammersmith,  the  Countess  of  I)un- 
donaM,  daugliter  of  Francis  Plowden,  Esq.  Barris¬ 
ter  at  Law. 

—  At  No.  1,  Forth  Street,  Mrs  Amelia  Nimmo. 
wife  of  Robert  Carnegy,  Esq.  M.  1).  surgeon  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Brechin,  Mr  I'homas  Jamieson,  vintner, 
in  the  8t)th  year  of  his  age. 

20.  At  Musselburgh,  Dundas  Robertson,  Esq. 
late  of  Jamaica. 

21.  At  Cheltenham,  William  Erskine,  son  of  tlie 
Rev.  H.  Fraser.  M.A.  rector  of  Woolwich,  ancl 
nephew  of  the  Fail  of  Buchan. 

—  At  his  Villa,  near  Clontarf,  Viscount  Frank¬ 
fort  de  Montmorency,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council.  His  Lordship  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  esates  by  his  son,  Lodge 
Raymond,  a  minor. 

22.  Joanna,  aged  22,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  S(«t{, 
Royal  Navy,  Fuperintendant  of  the  Queensferry 
pas^ge. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Thom?'^  Boyd,  Esq.  • 

—  At  Glenalbert,  on  the  estate  of  Dalguise, 
Perthshire,  in  her  hundredth  year,  Mrs  Margaret 
Low’,  widow  of  the  late  James  Stcuart,  Esq.  of 
Tullodi,  near  Blair.  Her  husband  was  a  captain 
in  one  of  the  Atholl  regiments,  under  Lord  (icorge 
Murray,  and  carried  the  roval  standard  of  Ihince 
t  harles  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Colloden  in  ITlti. 
Of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  Mrs  .Fteuart  had  a 
most  perfect  recollection,  and,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death,  s]icke  with  the  fondness  of  long- 
cherished  reminiscence,  ancLwith  the  accuracy  of 
a  mind  and  memory  perfectly  entire,  of  his  dress, 
manner,  and  appearance.  It  was  at  Dunkeld,  on 
his  way  to  Edinburgh,  in  .September  1745,  that 
she  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  presently  a  pair  of 
brogues  to  his  Royal  Highness,  of  w’hich  (to  her) 
momentous  occurrence  she  had  a  complete 
membrance.  After  the  forfeiture  of  Mr  Sleuart’s 
estate,  lie  retired  to  the  village  of  Glenalbert,  and 
died  there  in  1807,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six.  His  widow  continued  to  occupy  the  sarne 
humble  cottage,  and  to  live  in  respected  r^r^- 
ment,  on  the  small  part  of  their  fortune,  whicn 
had  lieen  saved,  until  the  day  of  her  death.  .  s 
few,  if  any,  now  living,  can  relate,  froin  person?.! 
observation,  the  occurrences  of  174.5,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  last 
riaining  links  of  connection  with  a  jiastageana 
genrt'ation. 

2.?.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jamc?s  Thyiine,  surgeon. 

R.  N. 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Cra''- 
ford.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosopliy  in  the  tn.- 
versity  there.  .  ^ 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Ann  Henderson,  relict  of  >ii 

Alexander  Henderson,  merchi  nt. 

24.  At  .^hooter’s  Hill,  Kent,  General  Sir  Thonw 
Bloomfield,  Bart,  in  his  79tJi  year. 

Lately,  on  board  his  Majesty’s  shin  Morgiana. 
the  coast  of  Africa,  from  ei^cc'ssive  hitigue  in 
discharge  of  his  duty.  Mr  Colquhoun  M 
eldest  son  of  Donald  M‘Lean,  Esq.  VV*  F. 

—  At  Annan,  John  Rudfoid,  Rsq.  aged  ai. 
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f  HE  cominuuicatioii  of  our  ingenious  friend  Philolo^us,*'  containing 
emendations  of  two  difficult  passages  in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  naturally 
called  our  attention  to  the  text  of  that  profound  and  philosophical  historian, 
to  the  varicu  lectiones  of  the  MSS,  and  older  editions,  and  to  the  attempt 
made  by  our  able  and  intelligent  correspondent,  to  remove  the  difficulties  by 
which  commentators  and  readers  have  been  so  generally,  and,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  add,  so  unaccountably  perplexed.  But  as  our  inquiry  has  termina¬ 
ted  in  a  complete  dissent,  both  from  the  propriety  of  the  emendations,  and 
the  soundness  of  the  opinions  stated  by  our  friend,  we  owe  it  both  to  him 
and  to  ourselves,  to  specify  distinctly  the  grounds  upon  which  that  dissent 
rests.  '  The  first  passage  upon  which  he  has  annotated,  forms  part  of  the 
speech  of  Galgacus  to  the  Caledonians,  on  the  eve  of  their  great  and  final 
struggle  against  Roman  aggression,  and  is  as  follows  :  Trinoban tes,  foemi- 

na  duce,  exurere  coloniam,  expugnare  castra,  ac,  nisi  felicitas  in  socordiam 
vertisset,  exuere  jugum  potuere :  nos  integri  et  indomiti,  et  libertatem 
NON  IN  PRiESENTiA  LATURi,  prtmo  statwi  congrcssu  non  ostendamus,  quos 
sibi  Caledonia  viros  seposuerit  On  this  our  correspondent  remarks— 
The  ‘  libertatem  non  in  prcesentia  laturi*  is  very  obscure :  the  ^  non  os- 
tendamus*  was  originally  ^  unde  ostendamus,'  so  changed,  without  authority, 
in  order  to  elicit  some  sense  from  the  passage,  by  throwing  it  into  an  inter¬ 
rogative  form  :  and,  in  the  original  MSS.,  there  was  an  ^  in'  before  ^  liber¬ 
tatem,'  and  ^  prsesentia'  was  either  ^  prsesentiam'  or  ^  paenitentiam.' "  To 
remove  this  obscurity,  our  correspondent  proposes  to  transfer  the  syllable 
“  prae"  from  prsesentiam,"  to  the  next  word  laturi,"  thus  making 
praeliaturi,"  by  borrowing  an  i,  he  does  not  say  whence,  and  to  adopt  the 
^  nitentiam'  of  the  otter  reading,"  which  he  converts  into  renitentiam." 
Hence,  the  passage  would,  after  these  several  operations,  run  thus : — Nos 
integri  et  indomiti,  et  in  libertatem,  non  in  renitentiam  praeliaturi,  primo 
statim  congressu  unde  ostendamus  quos  sibi,  &c."  which  he  translates  as 
folio We  are  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  about  to  fighter  liberty,  not 
for  a  struggle  against  the  yoke,  whence^  at  the  first  onset,  we  may  show,"  &c. 
It  is  true  that  the  MS,  Vatic.  3429,  have  in  libertatem,  non  in  paeniten- 
tiam,  certaturi,"  which  is,  in  substance,  the  reading  proposed  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent  ;  but  the  ancient  editions,  without  exception,  have  et  in  liberta¬ 
tem,  non  in  praesentiam,  laturi/*  which,  considering  the  doubtful  authority 
of  the  MS.  Vatic,  must  determine  laturi*  as  of  sufficient  authority.  Mi- 
nucianus  first  edited  in  praesentia,"  upon  what  authority  we  know  not ; 
and  for  unde  ostendamus,"  Pichenas  gave  non  ostendamus."  A  few 
editions  have  et  in  libertatem,  non  in  praedam,  certaturi a  reading 
which  Brotier  prefers.  More  modern  editors,  puzzled  with  laturi,"  a  read¬ 
ing  too  well  authorised  to  be  altogether  rejected,  have  proposed  to  substitute 
ahlaturi,"  illaturi,"  ulturi,"  &c.  &c.'  Thus  far  the  authority  of 
MSS.,  editions,  and  editors.  For  our  own  parts,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  com¬ 
monly-received  reading.  But,  says  our  correspondent,  The  ^  libertatem  non 
in  praesentia  laturi'  is  very  obscure.**  To  us,  however,  the  darkness"  is 
not  visible."  Surely  nobody  would  find  any  difficulty  in  comprehending 

ferre  servitutem,"  to  hear  slavery,  to  be  slaves  :  ferre  libertatem,"  there¬ 
fore,  which  is  just  its  converse,  must  be  equally  intelligible.  Let  us  add, 
in  praesentia,"  which  does  not  thicken  the  darkness  a  bit,  and  we  have  as 
distinct  and  obvious  a  meaning  obtruded  upon  us  as  can  well  be  imagined  : 

^  Shall  not  we,  who  are  at  once  entire  and  unconquered,  and  who  are  not 
^otv  to  taste  liberty  the  first  time,  (who  are  not  merely  free  at  present , 
but  who  have  always  been  so,  and  who,  therefore,  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
blessing  for  which  we  are  to  contend,)  shew  the  enemy  what  sort  of  men 
Caledonia  has  set  apart  for  her  defence  ?"  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
plain  and  simple  meaning  of  the  passage  in  question  :  the  objections  to  the 
^mended  interpretation  appear  to  us  of  the  most  formidable  description  : — 


Co  Corres^youtreut^. 

1.  The  liberty  our  correspondent  has  taken  with  the  text  is  at  once  violoii 
and  arbitrary  :  and  if  a  commentator  is  to  take  the  head  of  one  word^  and  the 
tail  of  another — Humano  capiti  cervicem  victor  equinam  Jungerc  si  vcllt^ 
and  to  piece  them  together  after  this  fashion,  any  thing  may  be  made  to 
mean  any  thing,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  certainty  and  utility  in  annota- 
tion.  2.  Renitentiam*'  is  a  barbarous  word,  for  wnich  no  classical  autho¬ 
rity  can  be  produced.  3.  Even  if  such  authority  could  be  produced,  the  * 
passage,  thus  emended,  would  still  be  nonsense:  praeliaturi  in  reni- 

tentiam  V*  about  to  fight  Jor  a  struggle,”  as  our  critic  renders  it !  4.  ‘‘  Pra- 
liari  in  libertatem”  cannot  possibly  mean  to  fight  for  liberty,  although 
it  may  very  well  mean  to  fight  against  liberty.  Pugnare  in  hostem” 
does  not  surely  mean  to  fight  for  an  enemy.  Every  one  knows,  that 
tvhen  in*  governs  the  accusative,  its  effect  depends  on  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  the  sentence :  thus,  mittere  in  urbem,” — pug¬ 
nare  in  hostem,” — rejicere  tela  in  hostes,” — Caesar  in  arma  furens,”  &c. 
&c.  In  this  view,  therefore,  praeliaturi-  in  libertatem”  should  mean, 
about  to  fight  against  liberty  and  praeliaturi  in  renitentiam,”  about 
to  fight  against  a  struggle,  against  the  yoke,”  which  we  take  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  nonsense.  5.  Our  correspondent  has  not  shown  how  prse’'  and 
^^laturi”  form  praeliaturi.”  6*.  And,  lastly,  unde,”  w^hich  indicates  dc- 
rivatidn,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  is  equivalent  to  ex  quo”  or  ex 
quibus,”  cannot  possibly  stand  before  ostendamus,”  because  it  has  no  an¬ 
tecedent  to  which  it  can  refer,  primo  congressu”  being  simply  the  manner 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  Galgacus  were  to  show  quos  sibi  Caledonia  viros 
seposuerit.”  In  fine,  the  whole  gist  of  the  speech  of  Galgacus  is  impress 
upon  his  fellow^- soldiers,  that  their  countrymen  had  not  only  never  been  under 
the  yoke — nam  et  universi  servitutis  expertes” — but  had  been  undebased 
and  uncontaminated  even  with  the  sight  of  slavery — oculos  a  contactudo- 
minationis  inviolatos  habebant hence,  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
lie  describes  them  as  integri  et  indomiti,”  and  for  that  reason,  libertatem 
non  in  praesentia  laturi.” 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  next  passage, 
w'hich  is  as  follows  : — Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus ;  si,  ut  sapientibus 
placet,  non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  animae;  placide  quiescas:  nos- 
que,  doinuin  tuam,  ab  infirino  desiderio,  et  muliebribus  lamcntis,  ad  contem- 
plationem  virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri,  neque  plangi  fas  cst  : 
admiratione  te  potiiis,  temporalibus  laudibus,  et,  si  natura^  suppeditet,  simi- 
litudine  decoremus”  Agric.  46.  For  similitudine  decoreinus,”  our  cor¬ 
respondent  proposes  to  restore  the  old  corrupt  reading  of  the  MS^  Vatic.  3429, 
militum  decoramus,”  and  attempts  to  support  his  opinion,  by  asserting 
that  potius”  does  not,  as  has  been  universally  believed,  apply  to  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  comparative  degree  be¬ 
fore  laudibus thus  contrasting  “  admiratione”  with  temporalibus  lau¬ 
dibus.”  Now,  with  due  submission,  we  maintain  that  this  is  not  Latin  : 
for,  if  Tacitus  had  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which  our  correspondeiit 
indicates,  he  would  unquestionably  have  said  admiratione  te  potius,  (iinm 
temporalibus  laudibus,”  &c.  With  regard  to  militum,”  again,  it  is  jdainly 
a  corruption,  and  out  of  tune  with  the  prpdominating  idea  in  the  tine  a})os- 
trophe  to  the  manes  of  Agricola,  with  which  this,  the  last,  chapter  of  lii> 
life  commences.  The  emendation  of  Grotius  which  we  have  given  above, 
and  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  ingenious, 
refined,  and  successful  attempts  at  restoring  a  corrupted  passage,  which  'vi- 
have  almost  ever  met  tvith  ;  it  harmonizes  so  admirably  Avith  tlic  obvious 
meaning  of  the  passage,  at  the  expence  of  little  or  no  violence  to  the  text : 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  is  entitled  to  the  preference  it  has  ixccivcii- 
But  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  these  iv- 
marks,  let  us  attempt  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  the  shape  ol 
translation  ;  If  there  be  any  final  habitation  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  vii- 
tuous  men ;  if,  as  philosophers  teach,  the  soul  docs  not  perish  with  tlic 
inaycst  thou  rest  in  peace ;  and  may  the  contemplation  of  thy  virtues,  ''hu  ^ 
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it  would  be  improper  to  mourn  or  bewail,  recal  us,  thy  family,  from  weak 
regret,  and  unavailing  lamentation  ;  inducing  us  raihtr  to  pay  them  the  just 
tribute  of  our  admiration  and  praises,  and,  if  our  frail  nature  will  permit, 
to  emulate  thy  bright  example  !”  Such  we  humbly  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  this  much-discussed  passage ;  and,  if  it  be,  it  must  be  apparent,  on  the 
first  glance,  that  the  contrast  which  the  author  intends  to  convey,  is  that  be¬ 
tween  weak  and  unavailing  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a  great  and  good  man,  and 
•A  just  admiration  of  his  virtues,  which  naturally  creates  a  desire  to  imitate  his 
example.  Potius,"  therefore,  expresses  this  comparison ;  for  what  sense  is 
there  in  contrasting  our  admiration”  with  the  temporal  praises  of  sol¬ 
diers,”  of  whom  not  one  word  has  been  said,  and  who  were  the  last  persons 
in  the  world  whom  Tacitus  would  have  thought  of  when  he  uttered'this  fine 
burst  of  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  great  and  virtuous  relative  ?  This 
idea  is  completely  confirmed  by  what  follows,  and  which  proves  to  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  author  was  thinking  and  speaking  of  his  own  family  alone  :  ‘Ms 
verus  honos,  ea  conjunctissimi  cujusque pietas,* — For  “  militum  decoramus,” 
some  of  the  manuscripts  have  “  multum  decoramus  and  Ursinus,  from  a 
manuscript  in  his  own  possession,  the  authority  of  which,  however,  has  been 
uniformly  contested,  corrected  the  passage  thus : — “  Admiratione  te  potius, 
quam  semulatione,  et  si  natura  suppeditet,  imitatione  virtutum  decoremus.” 
Sedjam  tempus  equum,  &c. — The  best  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  our  friend  “  Philologus,”  is  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  differ  from  him.  ■ 

The  following  articles  will  appear  in  our  next  and  succeeding  Numbers : 
“  Oehenschlaeger — Corregio,  and  liobinson  Crusoe  in  England  “  The  Re¬ 
mains  of  Gabriel  Killigrew,”  being  the 'conclusion  of  “  The  Literary  Le¬ 
gacy  The  Pirates  of  Ithaca  ;”  “  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  United 
States Review  of  Swale^s  Geometrical  Amusements “  On  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Planets  ;”  On  Steam-coaches  ;”  “  Henry  the  Minstrel’s 
Wallace  Twelve  Sonnets  for  the  Sentimental ;”  “  Letter  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  by  Arator  “  Continuation  of  the  IJfe  of  Caleb  Cornhill;*'  “  Hora? 
Seniles,  No.  IV.;”  “  Reminiscences  of  Auld  Langsyiie,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.;” 
“  Gallant  Adventures  of  Francis  Corkincap,  Esq.  Canto  II. ;”  Stanzas  to 
a  Young  Lady  on  St  Valentine’s  Eve ;”  “  The  Paraphrase  of  Job,  chap, 
xxxix.  V.  5.  ad  fin, ;”  “  The  Highlander  and  Ariosto’s  Isabella ;”  “  The 
Poet’s  Grave  ;”  Death  of  Crescentius ;”  The  Review  of  Dr  Hunter’s 
Edition  of  the  First  Five  Books  of  Livy ;”  “  Dan  Macormtek,  a  Sketch 
from  Life ;”  “  A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  or  the  Country  Parson  versus  his 
Patron  and  Employer ;”  “  Letters  from  Italy  ;”  “  Letter  to  the  Editor  on 
Modern  Literary  Bully-ism  /”  “  Shakespeare  in  Germany ;”  Lucubrations 
of  Geoffrey  Plumpington,  Esq. ;”  “  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe’s  Parish 
Register,  No.  V.”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Lines  of  Mathew  Veitch,  who  describes  himself  as  “  a  man  of  mus¬ 
lin,  a  poor  ribbon- clipper,”  are  at  his  service,  whenever  he  chooses  to  call 
for  them. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Colin  Kildoddie,  Jun.”  somehow  escaped  our 
observation  till  very  lately.  The  author  shall  learn  our  determination  as 
soon  as  we  find  leisure  to  dip  a  little  into  his  lucubrations. 

The  Dysart  Club,  a  Poem,”  is  one  of  the  cleverest  things  we  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time ;  but  a  great  deal  too  personal,  which  circumstance 
alone  has  prevented  our  inserting  it  this  month.  We  shall,  however,  keep 
it  in  reserve. 

The  author  of  “  Marie*  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  propen¬ 
sity  for  borrowing,  without  acknowledgment,  from  our  amiable  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  friend  Bernard  Barton,  with  whose  works,  wc  can  assure  him,  we  arc* 
indifferent  well  acquainted.  If  he  defies  us  to  tlie  proof,  wc  shall  be  happy 
to  indulge  him  in  that  particular.  Apropos  of  Mr  Barton.  ^Vc  take  shame 
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to  ourselves  for  having  delayed  so  long  to  notice  his  Napoleon,*'  whieli 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  to'  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers.  Amidst  the  high-seasoned  dishes  of  modern  literature,  the  simple 
and  healthful  viands  of  the  Quaker  poet  are  too  apt  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Prior  of  Cummer,  a  Welsh  Tale  of  the  Eleventh  Century  f  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Pirate”  has  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  manners 
of  the  Orcadian  Islands,  and  Ultinla  Thule,  that  we  fear  the  Corbies 
Cradle**  could  not  now  be  rocked  to  much  advantage. 

The  remarks  On  Marriage**  are,  we  presume,  very  sensible,  at  least 
they  were  obviously  so  intended  ;  but  the  author  has  somehow  forgot  an 
indispensible  element  in  connubial  felicity ;  we  mean  a  slice  of  the  Licen¬ 
tiate  Don  Pedro. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Address  to  Music,**  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  form  even  a  conjecture.  This  is  very  provoking ;  for  we  are  such  un¬ 
fortunate  common-place  mortals,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire 
what  we  do  not  comprehend. 

The  Seal  Hunters,**  with  the  accompanying  poetical  pieces,  we  have  not 
yet  found  leisure  to  examine.  We  shall  be  happy,  however,  if  the  author 
of  Palmyra”  continue  a  frequent  correspondent.  His  prose  pieces  are  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  his  poetical. 

The  verses  of  J.  S.  remind  us  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Gil  Bias  and  Barber  Nunnez,  after  the  latter  had  turned  poet.  This  son¬ 
net,”  said  Nunnez,  does  not  seem  very  clear  to  thy  appi*ehension  ;  is  it 
not  so  }**  Gil  Bias  owned  that  he  could  have  wished  it  had  been  more 
plain ;  upon  whicli  the  barber-poet  fell  a  laughing  at  his  expense.  If 
this  sonnet,”  said  Nunnez,  is  not  intelligible,  so  much  the  better.  The 
natural  and  simple  won’t  do  for  sonnets,  odes,  and  other  works  that  require 
tlie  sublime.  The  sole  merit  of  these  is  their  ohscurity  ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  poet  himself  thinks  he  understands  them.” 

We  beg  leave  to  return  our  best  acknowledgments  to  T.  B.,”  whose 
Communication  appears  in  our  present  Number^  and  tS  requqgt  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  correspondence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  occasionally  from  the  Cock  Laird**  One  of  the 
two  Songs  he  has  sent  us  we  mean  to  publish,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  snug 
unoccupied  corner  for  it.  He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  whom  we  shall  be  at 
all  times  proud  to  oblige. 

The  Political  Remarks  of  Amphyctionicus**  are  not  exactly  to  our  taste. 
They  are,  besides,  imperfect,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  his  paper. 

The  Ode  to  Fife**  is  very  respectable,  but  not  equal  to  the  Dying 
Gladiator,”  by  the  same  hand.  In  fact,  there  ;s  something  ludicrous  in  the 
title.  Fife  is  the  last  subject  in  the  world,  we  should  have  imagined,  a 
Poet  would  chuse  for  a  lyrical  effusion ;  unless,  peradventure,  The  Thane 
of  Fife”  be  meant.  To  make  Andes”  rhyme  to  vallics,”  is  also  in 
bad  taste. 

We  shall  gladly  hear  again  from  J.  H. ;”  not  doubting,  that,  in  a  hap¬ 
pier  moment,  he  may  produce  something  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages. 


